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preface 


TtiJs work is upon the lecluns which I delivered 

for many years at the -Mysore University and is published 
with the intention that it may serve as a tcxt>book for use 
in colleges u'faare Indian philosophy is taught, lliough 
primarily intended for sftidems, it is bt^ped tiiat the book 
may also be of use to others who arc interested in the Indian 
solutions of familiar phlIcksophicaJ problems. Its loremost 
aim has been to give a connected and, to far as possible 
tvithin the limits of a single volume, a comprehensive account 
of the subject; but interpretation and criticism, it will be 
seen, are not exduded. .After an introductoiy chapter $um- 
nvuixing its distinctive features, Indian thought is considered 
in detail in three Parts dealing respectively with the Vedic 
period, the early ptjst-Vedic period and the age of the 
systems; and the account given of the several doctrines in 
each Phrt generally includes a brief historical survej' in 
addition to an exposition of its theory of knowledge, onto¬ 
logy and practical teaching. Of these, the problem of know¬ 
ledge is as a rule treated in two sections, one devoted to its 
psychological and the other to its logical aspect. In the 
preparation of the book, I have made use of the standard 
works on the subject published in recent times; but, except 
in two or three chapters {e,g, that on early Buddhism), 
the views expressed are almost entirely based upon an 
independent study of die original soimces. My indebtedness 
to the works consulted is, I tnist, adequately indicated in 
the footnotes. It was not possible to leave out Sanskrit 
terms from the text altogetlier; but they have been sparingly 
used and will present no diflkiilty if the book is read from the 
beginmi^ and their explanations noted as they are given. 
To facilitate reference, the number of die page on which a 
technical expression or an unfamiliar idea is firet mentioned 
is added within brackets whenever it is alluded to in a later 
portion of the book. 

There are two points to which it is necessaiy to draw 
attention in order to avoid misapprehensiDn. The view taken 
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here of the Midhyamika sdi&ol of Buddhism is that it ts 
pure nihOisin, but some are of opinion that it implies a 
positive conception of reality. The detcrminatiaji of this 
question from Buddhistic sourees b difficult, the more so 
as philosophic considerations become mixed with histodcaJ 
ones. WTiatcver the fact, the negative character of its teach¬ 
ing b vouched for by the entire body of Hindu and Jaina 
Viorks stretching back to times when Buddhism was still 
a pow'er in the land of its birth. The natural condusion to 
be drawn from such a consensus of opinion is that, in at 
least one important stage of its development m India, the 
Idadhyamika doctrine was nihilistic, and it was not con- 
sidered inappropriate in a book on Indian philosophy to 
give pronuntnee to this aspect of it. The second point is 
the absence of any account of the Dvaita school of Vedantic 
philosophy. Tlie Vedanta is tw^ofold. It b either absolu- 
Ibtic or theistic, each of which again exhibits many forms. 
Anything like a complete treatment of its many-sided 
teaching being out of the question here, only two examples 
have been chosen—one* the Advaita of ^mkara, toUlustfate 
Vedantic absolutism* and the other, the Viii^tSdvaita of 
Ramanuja H to illustrate Ved^tic theism. 

1 ho^ve, in condurion^ to express my deep gratitude to 
Sir S. Jladhakrishnan, Vice^hanechor of the Andhra 
University, who has throughout taken a very kindly and 
hdpfid interest in this work, and to Mr. D. Venkatarainiah 
of Bangalore, vrho has read the whole book and suggested 
various improvements. 

M. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The beginnings of India-n philosophy take us very far back 
indeed^ for we can dearly _tmce them in the hvTii ns of t he 
I^gveda which were compo^ by the Aiyans not tong softer 
they had settled in thdr new home about the middle of the 
s^ond mUlenniu m b efore Christ., TTte speculative activity 
begun so early was continued tiU a century or two ago, so that 
the history that we have to narrate in the following pages , 
covers a period of over thirty centuries rpuring this Jori g k ^ 
periy l^ Indian thought developed practically una5S:ted by 
outside influence; and the extent as well as the importance 
of its achievements)[wiLl be evident when we mention that 
it ^as evolved several systems of philosophyj besides 
creating a great national rdhgion—Brahminism, and a great 
world religion—Buddhbm. The history of so unique a 
development, ii it could be written in full, would be of 
immense value; but our knowledge at present of early 
India^ in spite of the remarkable results achieved by 
modem research, is too meagie and imperfect for it. Not 
only can we not (face the growth of single phibsophic ideas 
step by step; we are sometimes unable to determine 
the mlaiion even between one system and another. Thus 
it remains a moot question to tliis day whether the S^khya 
represents an original doctrine or b only derived from 
some other. This deficiency is due as much to our ignorance 
of significant detaiLs as to an almost total tack of exact 
chronology in early Indian history- The only date that 
can be claimed to have been settled in the first one thou¬ 
sand years of it, for examfde, is that of the death of 
Buddha, which occurred in 4 S 7 b,c. Even the dates we 
know in the subsequent portion of it are for the most part 
conjectural, so that the very limits of the periods under 
which we propose to treat of our subject aie to be regarded 
as tentative^ Accordingly our account, it vriil be seen, 
is characterized by a certain looseness of peispecti velh In this 
connection we may also periiap^ refer to another of its 
drawbacks which is sure to strike a student who is familiar 
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with Histories of European philosophy. Our account wiU 
i for the most part be devoid of references to the lives or 

t character of Uie great thitifccrs with whose teac^^ng it is 

concerned, for very little of them is now known, ^peaking 
of Udayana, an eminent Nya>^ thinker, Cowell wrote:* 
‘He shines like one of the fixed stars in India’s literary 
armament, but no telescope can discover any appreciable 
diameter 1 his name is a ^pint of light, but we can det^t 
therein notlung tiiat belongs to our earth or material exis¬ 
tence.' That description applies virtually to all who were 
responsible for the development of Indian thought f and 
even a great teacher tike Sadikara is to us now' hardly 
more than a name. It has been suggested* that this indiffer¬ 
ence on the part of the ancient Indians towards the 
personal histories of their great men was due to a realization 
by them that individuals are but the product of their 
iime3“'that they grow from a soil that is ready-made for 
them and breathe an intellectual atmosphere which is not 
of their own making.' It was perhaps not less the result of 
the humble sense which those great men had of themselves’:^ 
But whatever the reason, we shall miss in our account the 
biographical background and all the adiled interest which 
it^gnifies. 

, /if we take the date given above as a landmark, we may 
\ the history of Indian thought into two stage^ It 

, v marks the dose of the Vedic period i and the beginning of 

.'" Yivhat is known as the Sanskrit or classical period. To the 
V ' '' hormer belong the numerous works that are regarded by 
• the Hindus as revealed. These works, which in extent have 

% been compared to ‘what survives of the writings of ancimt 

^ Greece,' were coUected in the latter part of the penodjif 
we overlook the changes that should have crept into them 
before they wm thus brought together, they have been 
1 I utrddu-^tioa to lEnif. TriHiaJation), fJp. v and vi. 

* SS. p, 2. 

] It is ufttiol to state ttc lawM Jirnit of th& Vedic period as zoo s.tj 
iniiluding wilivio it ^nrks though, not regarded aa 'revealisd* 

(irtiti), are yet c3c€lti5i\'ely eouoerticd with the ciucidatiQii of reve^iicd 
textH. W« are hein? the term strictly to the periT?d in which 

Vedic works appeared. 
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preserved, owing mainly to the fact that they ignore JieJd 
sacred, with remarkable accuracy; and they are consequently 
far more authentic than any work of such antiquity can be 
expected to be. But the collection, because it was made 
chiefly, as we shall see* for ritualistic purposes* is incomplete 
and therefore fails to give ua a fuH insight into the character 
of the thoughts and beliefs that existed then. The works 
appear in it anunged in a way, but the aitangernent is not 
such 3 S would be of use to us here; and tlie collection is from 
our present standpoint to be ’viewed as lacking in S3'stcm. As 
regards the second period^ we poss^ a yet more extensive 
literaturer and* since new manuscripts continue to be dis¬ 
covered ^ additions to it arc still being made^ The infonnation 
it furnishes is accordingly fuller and mote diverse. Much of 
this material also appears in a systematized form. But this 
literature cannot always be conaidered quite as authentic 
as the earlier one* for in the course of bug oral tiansmission, 
which once the recognized mode of handing down 
knowledge, many of the old treatises have received additions 
or been amended while they have retained tb^ original 
titlesH The systematic treatises among them even iti their 
original form* do not carry us back to the beginning of the 
period* Some of them are undoubtedly very old, but even 
they are not as old as 500 b.c-. to state that limit in round 
numbers. It means that the post-Vedic period is itself to be 
split up into two stages. If for the purpose of this book we 
designate the later of them as 'the age of the systemSr* wo 
are left with an interv'^ening period which for want nf a 
better tide may be des:ribcd as "the early post-Vedic period/ 
Its duration is not precisely determinable* but it lasted 
sufficiently long—from 500 n.c. to about the beginning of 
the Christian era—to be viewed as a distinct stage in the 
^wth of indian thought. It marks a transition and its 
literature* as may be expected* partakes of the diaractcr of 
the literatures of die preceding and of the succeeding periods. 
While it is many-sided and not fully authentic like its 
successor* it is uzisystoiiatired like Its predeoesson 
Leaving the details of our subject, so far as they fall 
th# of this wo tk.^ fo be recounted in the foUowLng 
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ch^ters* we may dev'ote the present to a general survey of 
it. ft striking characteristic of Itidian thought is its richness 
ana variety. There is practically no shade of speculation 
w^hich it does not include. This is a matter that is often lost 
sight of by its present-day critic who is fond of applying to 
it sweeping epithets like 'negative' and "pessimistic' which ^ 
though not incorrect so far as some of its phased are con¬ 
cerned, are altogether inisleading as descriptions of it as a 
whole. There is, as will become clcaj when we study our 
subject in its several stages of growth^no lack of emphasis 
on the reality of the external world or on the optimistic 
\'icw of life undcrstocKl in its larger sense. The misconception 
is largely due to the partial knowledge of Indian thought 
wiiich hitJierto prevailed; for it was not till recently that works 
on Indian philosophy, ivhich deal with it in anything like 
a comprehensive manner^ were published. The schools 
of thought familiarly known tiU then were only a fewr; 
and even in their case, it was forgotten that they do not 
stand for a umform doctrine throughout their history, 
but exhibit important modifications rendering such whole- 
sale descriptions of Uiem inaccurateltlTic fact ia that Indian ^ 
thought exhibits such a di^ncrai ty of development that it 
does not admit of a rough-and-ready characteruEalion. 
Underlying this varied development, there are two diver¬ 
gent currents clearly discernible—one having its source 
in the Veda and the other, independent of it* We might 
describe them as and Ji^erodox respectively, 

provided we remember that these terms are only relative 
and that either school may designate the other as heter¬ 
odox, claiming for itself the 'halo of orthodoxy/ The second j 
of these currents b the later, for it conunenecs as a reaction | 
against the first; but it is not much later since it manifests I 
itself quite early as shown by references to it even in the i 
Vedic hymns* It appears oH^naHy as critical and nega- i 
tive: but it begins before long to develop a constructive J 
side which is of great consequence in the hbtory of Indian ^ 
philosophy/ Broadly speaking, it is pessimistic and realistic-/ J 
The other doctrine cannot be described thus briefiy, for 3 
even in its earliest recorded phase it presents a very complex p 
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character, WTiilc for example I.thc i^vailitig spirit of the 
songs included in the l^gveda is aptunistic. there is sometimes 
a note of sadness in them as in those addressed to the 
goddess of Dawn (Ujas). which pointedly refer to the way 
in which she cuts short the little lives of men. ‘Obeying the 
behests of the gods, but wasting away Lhc lives of mortals. 
U^as has shone fcirth—the last of many former dawns and 
the first of those that are yet to come.'' The characteristic 
marks of the two currents are, howe^'er, now largely 
oblitemted owing to the assimilation or appropriation of 
the doctrines of each by the other during a loog penod of 
contact; but the distinction itself has not disappear^and 
can be seen in the VedSnta and Jainisin, both of which are 

still living creeds, . . 

These two types of thought, though distinct in thw onpn 
and general spirit, exhibit certain common features, \Ve^l 
dwell at some length upon them, as they form the basic 
principles of Indian philosophy considered as a whole. 

(i) The first of them has in recent times haco^ we 
subject of a somewhat commonplace observation, viz 
religion and phUosophy do not stand sundered lo India. 
SS indeed l^gin as one evcrjw*here, for their m 

the last resort the same. vie. a seeking for 
meaning of existence. But soon they separate develop 
on „o,f or loB dlftooot li«r5. In 
Uon takes place, but only it does 
result has in all probabiUty been helped by the 
opiuent of Indian thought already referred to. and has 
n^rallv been nscognired as a sinking excellence of it. But 
owing to the vagueness of the word 'religion, we may ^ 
She exact significance of the observation, word. 

Libren'}. p. loo- 
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the Iree Uic of our faciatitjs' to a yeanjing of thu human spint 
for union with God. It is no praise to any phUosophy to be 
associated with religion in the former sense, Besidis, some 
Indi^ doctriiK^ are not mligion at aU in the comtnomy 
accepted sense. For example, early Buddhism was ai-ow^y 
atheistic and it did not recogniae ^y permanent spirit. Yet 
the statement tliat religion and philosophy have been one in 
India is apparentiy intended to be applicable to all the doc- 
tiines. So it is necessary to find out in what sense of the wo 
the observation in question is true, matever else a religion 
may or may not be, it b cssentiaUy a reaching fo^ard to an 
ideal, without resting in mere belief or outward o^rvances- 
fts dbtinctivc mark is that it serves to further right hvtog, 
and it b only in thb sense that wc can speak of religion as one 
with phUosophy in India,* The ancient Indian did not stop 
‘Jioit at the discoveiy of ttuth, but strove to realize it in his 
own experience. Ho followed up tattva-)iiaiia, as it b 
termed, by a strenuous eflort to attain mok^ of liberation,* 
which therefore, and not merely an intellectual convicUon 
was in his view the real goal of phiiosophy. In the vvords of 
Max MulJcr. philosophy was recommended in India 'not for 
the sake of knowledge, but for the lughest purpose that man 
can strive after in this life.'i The conception oi moksa vanis 
from system to system; but it marks, according to a^, 
the culminaticm of philosophic culture. la other i^ords, 
Indian philosophy aims be^-omi Logic. This pecuhanty of 
the ™w-point is to be ascribed to the fact that philosophy 
in India did not take its rise in wonder or curiosity as it 
seems to have done In the West; pathcr it originated under 
the pressure of a pmcticid need arising froni the presence 
of moral and physical evil in lifeK It is the problcin of 
how to remove this e^il that troubled the ancient Indian 
most, and mok^ in all the systems repn^nts a state in 
which it is, in one sense or anotherp taken to have b^n 
overcome^ PJiilosophic endeavour was directed primarily 


t Iprtiaii phiJMopliy may ahow aHiance with reJigJoti m other mjw* 
ahM, but such aJlianM don not form a common ehamcterLstic of 
ail the dcctriacfl^ 


j Ct NS. L i. 1. 


J SS. p, 370. 
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to find a remedy for the ills of life, and tlie coitsideratioii 
of metaphysical questions canie in as a mattet of coinsc. 
This is dearly indicated for instance by the designation 
—sometimes applied to the founders of the several schools 
—of 'Tirtha-kaia' or 'Tirtham-kara,' which literally means 
'ford-maker' and signifies one that has discovered the way 
to the other shore across the troubled ocean of saihsara. 

But it may be thought that the idea of mok^a, being 
eschatological, rests on mere speculation and that, though 
it may be regarded as the goal of faith, it can hardly be 
represented as that of philosophy. Really, however, there is 
no ground for thinking so, for. thanks to the constantprerenee 
in the Indian mind of a positivistic standard, the mok^a ideal, 
even in those schools in which it was not so from the outset, 
speedily came to be conceived as realisable in thU Ufe, and 
described as jivan-mukti, or emancipation while yet alive. 
It still remained, no doubt, a distant ideal; but what is 
important to note U that it ceased to be reeanded as some¬ 
thing to be reached in a life beyond. Man's aim was no 
longer represented as the attainment of perfection in a 
hypotheticaJ hereafter, but as a continual progress towards 
it within the limits of the present life. Evan in the case of 
doctrines like the Ny4ya-VaBc$ikai or tlie ViSlstadvaita* 
which do not formally accept tlie jn-an-mukti ideal, there is 
dearly recognised the possibility of man reaching here 
a State of enlightenment which may justifiably be so described 
because it completely transforms his outlook upon the 
world and fiUs with an altogether new sigmiicance the 
life he thereafter kads in it. Such an ideal was already 
part and pared of a very influential doctrine in the latter 
part of the Vedic period, for it is found in the Upani^s. 
One of these ancient treatises says: ■^^i^len ^ the desires 
the heart harbours ore gone, man becomes inunortal and 
reaches Brahman Acre.'i It points beyond intellectual 
satisfaction, which is often mistaken to be the aim of philo¬ 
sophy, and yet by keeping within the bounds of posstbfe 
human experience avoids tlie dogma of mok^ in tlie 

I Sw NSB. IV. ii, 3; XV. I. L. t. adfinrm. 

> S«e SB. IV, i 13. 


1 Ka/Aa Cp. 11. iU- 14. 
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escbAtoIogical sense. The latter view also, known as videlia- 
rnukti, has survived, but it Is a relic from earlier times when 
it was believed that the consequences of a good or bad life 
led here were to be reaped elsewhere in a state beyond 
death; and the retention of it by any school does not really 
affect its pliilosophic standpoint. 

(u) A necessary corollary to such a view of the goal of 
philosophy is the laying down of a suitable course of 
practic^ discipline for its attainment. Philosophy thereby 
becomes a way of life, not merely a way of thought. It has 
been remarked with reference to Jainism that its funda¬ 
mental maxim is 'Do not live to know, but know to live*’ 
and the same may well be said of the other Indian schools 
also.* The discipline naturally varies in the two traditions^ 
but there is underlying it in both an ascetic spirit whose 
inculcation is another common characteristic of all Indian 
doctrinesJ Surcivara, a famous disciple of Samkara, 
remarks* that , though systems of thought including heretical 
ones like Buddhism may differ in the substance of their 
theories, they are all at one in teaching renunciation. It 
means that while agreeing with one another in regard to the 
necessity of renunciation, they assign different reasons for it. 
That the heretical systems which in general were p^imbtic 
should have commended absolute detachment is quite intelli¬ 
gible, for they were pervaded by a belief in the vanity and 
nothingness of life. What b specially noteworthy here is 
that the orthodox schoob also, some of which at least were 
opdmbtic, should have done the same. But there is a very 
important difference between asceticiam as taught in the two 
schools. The heterodox held that man should once for all 
turn away from the world whatever hb circumstances might 
be. But the orthodox regarded the ascetic ideal as only to be 

> OJ. p, II 2 - 

» Compuv in ttia connection Professor Wi'hitehead’i charwteriutioa 
of Euddhum os 'the qiost cnlnsul example in history of applied 
metnphyaics' : Heiigiott in tk* Mnking, p, 39. 

I The eSrvOka view ie an exception; but it U hardly a system of 
philosophy in the form in which it is now known. See Ch. VIII. 

* BUV. pp. 513-15. st. 405-411. 
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progressdvdy realized. As Dr Wnlernitz observes,* it is in 
their opinion to be approached *anly from the point of view' 
of the lirama theory according to which the Aryan has 
first to pass the state of Brahmaca^rin^ the student of the 
Vedan and of the householder (gfbastha) who founds a family, 
offers sacridces and honours the BrthmanaSp before he is 
allowed to retire from this world as a hemut or an ascetic/ 
The contrast betw^een the two ideals is set forth in a striking 
manner in a chapter of the ^fahibhafata known as the 
'Dialogue between Father and Son/* Here the fathetp who 
represents the orthodox view, maintains that renundation 
should come at the end of the i^rama discipline^ but is won 
over to his side by the son, who holds the view that it is the 
height of unwisdom to foQow amidst the many uncertainties 
of life such dilatory discipline and pleads for an immediate 
breaking away from all worldly ties.J That b, detachment 
according to the former cannot be acquired without a 
suitable prelimmary traming undergone in the midst of 
sodety; but, according to the latter, it can he achieved at 
once, any moment of disillusionment about the world 
sufficing for it. The one believes social training to be indis- 
pensabtH for the perfection of character; the other looks 
upon it as more a hindrance than a help to it. But the social 
factor* it should be added, is dbregarded by the heterodox 
only as a means of sdf-culture, and their attitude towards 
it is neither one of revulsion nor one of neglect For we know' 
as a matter of fact that they attached the greatest value to 
sodety in itself and laid particular stress upon the need for 

■ 'A(c«tic Lilcratun in Ancient IntfiA*: Univtrtiiy 

for October 1923. p- j. 

* xii. 377. 

i Hib dt 3 c$ Rat mean that there li no place for the laity In heterodox 
society, but only that lay tminiqg js not viewed as obti^^^lory h^tmn 
one b^omes a monk. 

4 The ftile mLating to the dtiscipLine of the ns we shall 

see [li a ^bsequent chapter, much relaxed in later times by the 
orthodox; but ev^n thus the aptiou to become an ascrUc is to be 
exercised only after one has poased tbrnugh the liTst istage of 
brahuia-CAryiL. It should also be stated that the reliucation, to judge 
from current prac tice* i« mostly in thpoiy^ and that early renundation 
ta the cxcepUou, not the rule. 
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sympathy and kindness for fdlow-meti. There are other 
difierences as well such as the pursuit of ascetic morality by 
the heterodox, as the sob mode of practical discipline, and by 
the orthodox as only a prepat^tion for a fresh course of 
training which may itself be different in different schools* 
But whatever the difieiences in matters of detail, asceticism 
as such serves as a bond of umon between the two traditions. 
Even systems which do not at first appear to countenance it 
are. as a little reflection will show, really favourable to it. 
Thus ritualism witli its promise ol prosperity in a world 
to come actually results in complete sdf-dcnial so far m 
this world is concerned, because the fruit of the deeds it 
prescribes is to be reaped not here, but elsewhere and amidst 
conditions totally different from those of the prewnt life. 
Hie principle of detachment implicit in such doct^es w^, 
as we shall see, rendered explicit, and even tlic ulterior motive 
of self-love which is involved in striding for rewa^ hereafter 
was eliminated by the Gita vrith its teaching of dirintercsted 
action. 

Owing to the spirit of renunciation that mns through them 
all, the way of hie which the Indian doctrines preKtibe 
may be characterized as aiming at transcending morality as 
commonly understood. In other words, the goal of Indian 
philosophy lies as much beyond Ethics as it does beyond 
Logic. .4s however the rationale of the ascetic ideal is 
explained in two different ways by Indian thi^^, tl»e 
Bupermorai attitude bears a somewhat different signifeance 
in the several schools; but this distinction does not, like the 
previous one, correspond to the division into orthodox 
and heterodox traditions. Some sdiools admit the ultimacy 
of the individual seif wliile others deny it in one sense or 
another. Buddhism for example altogether repudiates the 
individual self as a permanent entity, while Absolutism 
takes it as eventually merging in the true or universal self 
so that its individuality is only provisionaL Theism on the 
other hand like that of Ramlnu^a and pluralistic systenw 
like Jainism or the Nyaj^’VaUe^ recognize the indi¬ 
vidual self to be ultimate, but point out that tiie way to 
deliverance lies only through the annihilation of egoism 
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(sJ>ciifa-kAra). Now according to the systems which deny the 
individual self in one form of another, the very notion 
of obligation ceases to be significant finally, the contrast 
between the individual and society upon which that notion 
is based being entirely negated in it. Referring to a person 
that lias attained to such a super-individual outlook, the 
TaMnya Upani^ad says*: "He is not troubled by thoughls 
like these: Have I not done the right? Have I done the 
wrong?' In the other systems which admit the ultimacy of 
the individual self but teach the necessity for absolute self- 
suppression, the consciousness of obligation continues, but 
the di$dp]e devotes himself to its fulfilment with no thought 
whatsoever of hU rights. That is, though the contrast 
between the individual and society is feU; that between 
rights and duties disappear^; and so far, the motive is 
lifted abo>^e that of common marahty„ According to both 
the views^ the essential duality of the moral world is tran* 
scended on account of the total Fenunciation of personal 
interest: in neither is it merely an adjustment, however 
difficult or delicate, of rights and duties between the 
individual and his social environment. 

Iliere is a Sense, We may add, in which the practical 
training, even in its preliminary stages, may be said to aim 
at transcending morality as ordinarily conceived. The indi- 
%udual's obligations, according to the Indian view, are not 
confined to human sodeiyp but extend to virtually the whole 
of sentient creation. To the common precept 'Love your 
neighbour as thyself^ ^ it adds, os has been ohserv^ed by one 
than w'hom nobody now is better fitted to interpret ilte Iitdian 
ideal of life* "And every living being is thy neighbour.'^ Such 
on extension of the world of moral action accords well with 
the spirit of Indian ethics whose watchword is devotion to 
duties rather than assertion of rights. Beings tliat are not 
characterized by moral consciousness may have no duties to 
fulfil, but it does not mean that there is none to be fulfilled 
towards them. This ideal of the fellowship ol all living beings 
is best illustrated by the principle of non-injtiry (ahirhsa), 
which forms an integnil part of every one of the Itigber Indian 
” iJ. 9. * Romoiii RcUfind^ MdAsilivfd p. ^j. 
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faiths and was practised not only by saints and sages, but also 
by eTnperurs like ASoka. It may minimize the importance of 
human society. That is because the ideal has not less regard 
for it but more for the wider whole which comprehends all 
animate being, ft does not thereby i^om the spirit of human 
unity, Only it conceives -qf that spirit as coiwisting not in 
striving for human weU-being alone, but also in discharging 
towards all Living creatures the obKgation corresponding to 
the position of pri^■^^cge which mankind occupies in the 
scheme of the universe. Social morality, however much it may 
widen our outlook from the individual's standpoint, really 
keeps us isolated from the rest of creation. In addition to 
personal egoism, there is what may be called the egoism 
of the species which leads inevitably to the belief that the 
sub-human world may be exploited for the benefit of man. 
That also must be got rid of, if man is to become truly free; 
and he will do so only when he has risen above the anthropo¬ 
centric view and can look upon everything as equally 
sacred—whether it be, iu the words of the GitS,' 'a cow or 
elephant or dog, the cultured Brahmin or the outcaste that 
fe^ on dogs.' 

/These are the two elements common to all Indian thought 
—the pursuit of mok^a as the final ideal and the ascetic 
spirit of the discipline recommended for its attainment. They 
signify that philosophy as understood in India is neither 
mere intellectualism nor mere moralism, but includes and 
transcends them both. In other words it aims, as already 
stated, at achieving more than what Logic and Ethics can. 
But it must not be forgotten that, though not them¬ 
selves constituting the end, these are the sole means of 
approach to it. They have been represented as the two wings 
that help the soul in its spHritu^ flight. The goal that is 
reached through their aid is characterized on the one hand 
by jflana or illumination which is intellectual conriction 
that has ripened into an immediate experience and, on the 
other, by vairigya or self-renunciation which is secure by 
reason of the discovery of the metaphysical ground for it. 
ft is pre-eminently an attitude of peace which does not 

' V, i8. 
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necessariJy imply passivity. But the emphasis is cm the 
attitude itself or on the inward experience that gives rbe to 
it, rather than on the outward behaviour which is looked 
upon as its expression and therefore more or less secondary^ 
The value of philosophic training lies as little in inducing a 
person to do w^hat otherwise he would not have done, as in 
instructing him in what otherwise he would not have known: 
it consists essentially in making him what he was not before, 
HeaveOp it has been remarked, is first a temperament ajid 
then anything else. 

We have so far spoken about the main divisions of Indian 
tradition, which, though exhibiting certain common features, 
are fundamentally different. The history of Indian philo¬ 
sophy is the history of the ways in which the two tradi¬ 
tions have acted and reacted upon eadi other^ giving rise to 
divergent schools of thought. Their mutual infiuencep 
however much desirable as the means of broadeuing the ba$is 
of thought, has led to a considerable overlapping of the two 
set& of doctrines, rendering it difficult to discover what ele¬ 
ments each has incorporated from the other. It is impossible^ 
lor instance, to say for certain to which of the two traditions 
we owe tJie ideal of ji van-mu kti to whose importance we 
have drawn attention. In the course of this progressive 
movement, now one school and now another was in the 
ascendant. The ascendancy at one stage belonged conspicu¬ 
ously to Buddhism, and it seemed as if it had once for all 
gained the upper hand. But fmaUy the Vedanta triumphed, 
ft has naturally been transformed much in the process, 
although its inner character remains as it was already fore¬ 
shadowed in the Upani^ads. We may indeed regard the 
several phases in tJie history of the heretical tradition as 
only so many steps leading to this final dev^elopmcnt. The 
Vedanta may accordingly be taken to represent the 
consummation of Indian thought, and in it we may truly 
look for the highest type of the Indian ideal. On the 
theoretical side, it stands for the triumph of Absolutism and 
Theism, for whatever differences may characterize the 
Various Vedintic schools, they are classifiable under these 
two heads. The fonner is monistic and the latter, thongli 
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avowedly pluralistiCp may also be said to be governed by tlie 
spirit of mozusm owing to the emphasis it places on the 
entire dependence of everything on God. On the pmetkaJ 
side, the ttinmph of the V^anta has meant the triumph of 
tJie pod live ideal of life. Tliis is shown not only by the social 
basis of the ethical discipline winch the VedSnta as an ortho¬ 
dox doctrine commends, but also b}' its conception of the 
highest good which consists, as we shall see when we come 
to consider the several systems in detail, not in isolating the 
self from its environinent as it does for tht heterodox schools 
but in nvefcotning the opposition between the two by identi¬ 
fying the intemsts of the self with those of the whole* Both 
ideals alike involve the cultivation of complete detachment; 
but the detachment in the case of the Vedanta is of a higher 
and finer type, Kalidasa, who, as the greatest of Indian poets, 
may be expected to have given the truest expression to the 
ide^ of practical life known to tlie Indians, describes it^ 
as "owning the w'hole wiorld wdule disowning oneself/ The 
Vedantic idea of the highest good also implies the recog¬ 
nition of a cosmic purpose, whether that purpose be conceived 
as ordained by God or as inherent in the nature of Reality 
itself* towards whose fulfilment cverj^thing consciously or 
unconsciously mo^nes. The heretical schools, except in so far 
as they have been influenced by the other ideal, do not see 
any such purpose in the w^orld as a whole, though they j 
admit the possibility of the indi\ddual freeing himself from 7 
evil. 


i Afdim'tk^nimUra, L i. 
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CHAPTER r 


PRE-UFANI^ADIC THOUGHT 

Our sotirce of inJonmtion for IMb chapter is two-fotd: 

(i) die Mantras or metrical h>Tiiiis composed by tJie Aryans 
after they had settled in their new Indian home, and 

(ii) the Brlhmao^^ a certain other class of works which 
generally speaking belong to an ege subsequent to that of 
the Mantras and may be broadly described as Uturgical in 
character. The former have been preserved to us chiefly 
in what are known as the and the Aiharv^i-samhiids. The 
first in its present form dates from 000 b*c, and the second 
from somewhat later. They are religious songs in praise 
of one or more deities and were intended generally to be 
sung at the time of offering worship to them. These songs, 
especially the earUcr ones among tljem, are written in very 
old Sanskrit; and it is for that reason not infrequently 
difficult to detennine what precisely their import is. The 
difficulty of interpretation arising from the archaic 
character of the language b increased by the break in 
tradition which seems to have occurred quite early—even 
before the composition of the Brihmaoas,^ To give only a 
simple instance: Nothing is more natural for a poet than 
to speak of the sun as 'golden-handed'; yet this poetic 
epithet appearing in a hymn is taken literally and explained 
in a Br^mana by a story that the sun lost his hand which 
was afterwards replaced by one made of gold. To these 
factors contributing to the difficulty of understanding 
aright the views of this early period, we should add the 
fragmentary nature of the Mantra material that has come 
down to us. The ver>^ fact that the h 3 mins had been, for so 
many generations before they were brought together, in 
what may be described as a floating condition, shows that 
some of them must have been lost. When at last they were 
collected, not all of them were included in the collection, 
but only such as had a more or less direct bearing upon ritual, 

i See MiM MQlier: SaHskni Lt<irufvwt^ pp, 432-14. 
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whicli had by that time come to occtipy the centre of real 
interest. The result is that the inforniation that can be 
gathered from them is incomplete and onc-sided.^Un]jke 
the Jdantras. tlic Brahmanas are w-iittcn in prose, TJey 
profess to elucidate the earlier litcitilure of the S^ntras, but, 
as already stated, they misread it at times* Their chie aim* 
to judge from tl^eir present form, should have been the 
affording of practical aid in the performance of ntes by 
Retting together the sacrificial lore as known at the time 
when the)- were compUed. They indicate the prevalence 
then of a complicated ritual and their lucubrations have 
generally little bearing upon philosophy. But while ^plain- 
inc the nature of rites, the authors of the EiShnianas 
sometimes indulge in speculative digressions which give tis a 
glimpse of the philosophic thought of the age. As hipded 
down traditionally, the BtShmapas include the Upani;^ , 
which usuall)' form their final sections. But in their tlioug 
and sentiments they are essentially different. MorM\'er, me 
Upanijads are of very great importance, so much so that 
they have been ir-iewed by some as the fountain-head of all 
Indian philosophy. For these reasons they require a separate 
treatment and w-e shall deal with them in the next chapter, 
confining our attention here to the Mantras and the 
Birman as strict!)' so termed. 


I 

. The origin of religion is shrouded in mystery and has given 
rise to much diflereoce of opinion. We may take lor granted 
that its carhest form consists in tlie worship of natural 
powers . Man. when he first emerges from mere animal 
consciousness, realires that he is almost entirely (fependent 
upon the pow'crful forces of nature amidst which he is 
placed; and. accustomed as he is in his own experience to 
associate all power with voluntaiy effort, he ascribes those 
forces to sentient beings working behind them unseen. In 
other words.! early man personifies the powers of nat^ 
which in ^rtue of their great strength become his gods.* He 
cultivates a spirit of awe and reverence towards tliem, smgs 
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their praises and offers wdrship or sacrifice to them with a 
view dther to propitiate them or to secure Uieir favour. 
These deJtii^p however^ are divine only in a qualified sense, 
for* though called 'gods." they are necessarily conceived in 
a human mould and are regarded as being actuated by the 
same motives and passions as the person that conceives them. 
They are in reality glorified human bcingis and are therefore 
neither wholly natural nor wholly supernatural. Though 
this faith looks simple and childlike, it is not altogether 
without a philosophic basis. It signifies aconvkijon that the 
visible world is not in itself find and that there is a reality 
lying hidden in it. It is also at bottom a seeking after an 
explanation of observed facLSj implyiiig a belief that every 
event lias a cause; and to believe in the uni vers; Jity of 
causation is perforce to believe in the umformity of nature. 
Unless primitive man had noticed the regularity with which 
natural phenomena recur and unless he were Inwardly 
convinced that e^'eiy event has a cause to account for itp he 
would not have resorted to the creation of such deities in 
explanation of them. It is true that he merely ascribed those 
phetLomena to certain agendes supposed to be working 
behind them* and was therefore very far from explaining 
them in the proper sense of the term. Besides he was for the 
[dost part unaware that he was explaining at alL Neverthe^ 
less, there is clearly implied here a search for the causes of 
observed facts* however unsuccessful or unconsdous it may 
be. Acquiescence in any kind of acddentaljsni is inconsistent 
with the spirit of such speculation. 

We are not, however* direcUy concerned here with this 
early form of belief, for AryAn rdigion when it appeam m 
India has already a histoiy behind it; As an American 
scholar has paradoxically put it* * Indian religion begins 
before its aiTi\'al in India/^ It is a continuarion of the 
piiinitive faith of the Indo-European race to which the 
Ar>'ans that came to India belonged,;! There are to be found 
even now in Sanskrit old words which serve as clear 
indications of this fact. The word 'deva' (dib, 'to shine*) for 
instance, which means *god* in Sanskrit* is cognate with 
» KeJA‘, p. 
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Latin 'deus.' and points to a period when the Indo-European 
in his original home associated his conception of godhead 
with the luminous powers of nature. The spirit of veneration 
with which he regarded such deified powers is cquaUy well 
indicated by the rootyn/. 'to worship,' which is common to 
more than one Indo-European language. Again we have for 
example in the Vcdic god Miira the Indian counterpart of 
Iranian ilithra, whose cult was once in great vo^ m 
Western Asia and Europe. These instances are sufficient to 
indicate what the antecedents of early Indian religion were. 
It had passed through the Indo-European stage as well as 
the Indo-Iranian in w-hich the ancestors of the future 
Indians and Persians lived together and shared a oommon 
belief. The Vedic pantheon includes not only the old gods 
belonging to the two pre-Indian periods, but also severd 
others whose conceptions the Aryan settlers formed in their 
new home, e.g. the river-deities like Sarasvatl, The number 
of these gods—old and new — is indefinite. Sometimes they 
are reckoned at thirty-three and classified into three groups 
of eleven each according to their abode, viz.; (i) gods of the 
sky, like Mitre and Varuna; (ii) gods of mid-air, like ludra 
and Maruts; and (iii) gods of the earth, like Agni and Soma 
a dassification which, by the way, indicates a desire to 
discover the interrelations of the gods and arrange them 
systematically. They are all of co-ordinate power and no 
supreme God as such is recognized, although some of them 
are more imposing than others—particularly Indre and 
Vaniija, the gods respectively of the warrior and of the pious 
de%'otce. 

It is not necessary* to dwell here at length upon the 
details of Vedic mythology. We may note only such of its 
characteristics as have a philosophic bearing. The first point 
to attract our attention in it is how surprisingly close to 
nature the Vedic gods are. There is for instance absolutely no 
doubt in regard to what constitutes the basis in nature of 
Agni and Parianya. They are gods and at the same time 
natural objects, viz. 'fire' and 'cloud,* There are other gods, 
it is true, like the Aivina and Indra. whose identity is not so 
transparent: but what we have to remember is that, unlike 
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Greek mythalc^ for Gxninplc, the previuUn^ type of Vedic 
gods is one of incomplete persondization. This is a remark* 
able feature seeing how far removed, comparatively speaking, 
Vedic religion is from its source. It is commonly described as 
'arrested anthropomorphism’; but the expression is apt to 
suggest that the Vedic conception of divinity lacks a desirable 
feature, viz, complete personification, while in reahty it 
points to an excellence—a frame of mind in the Vedic Aij-an 
highly favourable to philosophic speculaliDii. It may be 
that the particularly impressive features of nature in India, 
as has been suggest^,* e?(plain this 'unforgetting adherence” 
to it: but it is at least as much the result of the philosophic 
bent of the Indian mind. The fact is that the Vedic Indian 
did not allow his conceptions to crystallize too quickly. His 
interest in speculation was so deep and his sense of the 
mystery hiding the iTltimate was so keen that he kept 
before him unobscured the natural phenomena which he 
was trying to understand until he arrived at a satisf>'ing 
solution.’ This characteristic signifies a passion for truth and 
founts not only for the profundity of Indian philosophic 
investigation, but also for the great variety of the solutions 
it offers of philosophical problems. 

Another feature of early Indian religion equally remark¬ 
able is furnished by the conception of jta which finds 
a conspicuous place in the Mantras-'r Expressions like 
‘guardians of [la' igopa. rtasyaj and 'practiserB of rta’ 
[rtajTr) occur frequently in the description of the gods. This 
word, which is pre-Indian in origin, originally meant 
uniformity of nature or the ordered course of things such 
as is indicated by the regular alternation of day and night, 
while in the Mantras it not only bears this significance but 
also the additional one of 'moral order.''* The Vedic gods are 
accordingly to be viewed not only as the maintainers of 
cosmic order but also as upholders of moral law. Tlicy are 
friendly to the good and inimical to the evil-minded, so that, 
if man is not to incur their displeasure, he should strive to 

■ Rel.V. p. 83. * Cf. Id. pp. 8ji, 151, 1 Sec /if. p. i j. 

> Contrast artrt“. which tneaiu 'untrue' w 'falre.’ Thi* extension of 

meanitig beJoDgi^ ta ihr Jirdo^lriitiian periocL 
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be riehicous. This equal responsibility of divinity lor the 
mainteniince of cosmic as well ns moral order is particularly 
clear in the conception of Vannja, He represents the sky and 
is the god of heavenly light. He is described as having fixed 
the Ivm of the phj'sical universe which no one can violate. 
Through his pow'er for instance, it is said, the rivers flow into 
the ocean without over-^filling it. But his sway is not re¬ 
stricted to the physical sphere; it extends Iwyond to the 
moral, where his laws are equally eternal and invioJable. He 
is omniscient so that the least sin even will not escape detection 
by him. To indicate the aU-searching nature of his vigilant 
sight, the sun is sometimes poetically described as his eye. The 
conception of Vanina was soon superseded in Vedic my^o- 
logj' by that of Indra who, as we have stated above, is a 
god of battles rather than of lighteousncss. Htis has led 
some modem scholars to the conclusion that there was a 
corresponding lapse in the moral standard of the IndUn.* 
But they forget the peculiar circumstances in whiti the 
conception of India came into proramence. The immigrant 
.fViyans had to subdue the numerous indigenous tribes; and 
it was in the process of this subjugation in which Vaiuna 

_tsscntially a god of peace—could not well be invoked 

that the idea of this wsirrior-god as known to the IJgvotfe 
was developed. 'Nations are never coarser,' it has Iwn 
said;’ 'than when they put their own nationality into 
antagonism against another nation.' We may grant that 
during the period of fndra's supremacy the self-asMrtion 
and violence which distinguish him were reflected in the 
character of his worshippers. But it was only a passing 
phase. Indra did not finally become the supreme God of the 
Indians, but had to yield place to others ethically more 
lofty so that it does not seem justifiable to conclude that in 
the Indian view might once for all replaced right. Indra 
besides is not altogether bereft of moral traits; nor is Varu^a 
the only support of rtw, all the suu-gods of whom he is one 
being regarded as equally so.J Furtlier, Vanuja stands only 
for a certain type of tbeistic conception—the Hebraic, as it 

t S«« e.g. Cambruist Huiory oj india. wl. i. pp, 103,108, 

* Kfll. V. pv I7j. > See MacUonell; Vtdit Afytilaj^. pp. r». * 5 - 
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has bt^n said. But the development of teligious thought in 
Veclic Jjidiaf as we shall presently see, proceeded oti alto¬ 
gether different lines reuderuig the idea of divinity generally 
speaking more and more impersonal. The neglect into which 
the Varuiita ideal fell in the cotifSc of the period may there¬ 
fore be taken as indicating the gradual rejection tlien of that 
idea of godhead and it need not necessarily mean a fading 
away from the Aryan mind of the moral idea itself. That 
question has to be settled on independent considerations. 
Without entering into the details of this discussion, we 
may cite the opinion of Rudolph Kotli, one of the deepest 
Vedic scholars of modem times, who in considering this 
question,' reviews the fundamental conceptions of the 
Veda such as those touching the relation of man to god and 
the future state of departed souls, and concludes that it is 
impossible not to aUoiv a positive moral value to them and 
‘esteem a btenture in which siidi ideas are expressed,' 

n 

r Early Vcdic ritual was quite simple in its form as well as in 
the motive which inspired it. The gods worshipped were the 
famibar powers of nature, and the material offered to them 
was such as milk, grain and ghee, 'fTie motive was to secure 
the objects of ordinary desire—children, cattle,etc., or to get 
one’s enemy out of the way^ Occasionally the sacri&e seems 
to have served as thanksgiving to the gods for favours 
already won from them. The idea of sacrament also was 
perhaps present in some measure, the worshipper believing 
that he was under a sacred influence or in communion with 
the di^-ine when he partook of the sacrihcjal meal, 'nus 
simpbeity soon disappeared; and, even in some of the early 
Mantras, we find Instead of this childlike worship an organiied 
sacrificial cult which is already hieratic. Yet the ritual in the 
early Vedic period cannot be said to have outgrown its due 
proportions. But it did so and became highly wrought 
in the age of the later Mantras and the Br^maiias. As 
however the direct bearing of this development on Indian 
• JAOS. %'ol, iii. pp. A 3 «- 47 . S» also iil. pp- 44, Oi-Oi, 
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philosophy is not great, a detailed consideration of it is not 
called for hcit. It will suffice to indicate some only of its 
general features +. One such feature is the great chango 
takes place in the character of the gods to whom offerings 
are made. In addition to the old ones, drawn chiefly from 
Some sphere or other of natural phenomena,^ ^ 

honoured at the sacrifice several artificial deities. Xbip the 
dlav’pot used in a certain rite is made 'the object of fer^^d 
adoration as though it were a veritable deity of well-ragh 
paramount power.'' The poet-priest, we sometim^ find, 
chooses to glorify any insignificant thing, if it only happens 
to be connected in some way with a sacrifi.ee. There ts for 
eitample an entire poem devoted to the sacrificial post,* and 
wc have another which seriously institutes a comparison 
between the omametital paint on it and the splendour of 
Usas or the goddess of Dawn.J Symbolism also comtf to 
prevail on a large scale. According to an old myth, Agni was 
the offspring of water. So a lotus leaf, betokening water, is 
placed at the bottom of the sacrificial altar on which fire is 
installed.+ More striking still is the change which comes over 
the spirit with which offerings are made, in the place of 
conciliation and communion as the motive, we now have the 
view that the sacrifice is the means not of persuading the 
gods, but of compelling them to gram to the sacrifice! what 
he wants. Not only can the gods be compelled by the 
sacrifker to do what he likes; the gods themselves, it is 
thought, are gods and are able to discharge their funcrion 
of maintaining the world-order by virtue of the offerings 
presented to them. In otiicr words, the sacrifice b now 
exalted above the gods—a position the logical conseqnencc 
of which is their total denial later in the Pfli^'a-mimarii^ 
system. It is now commonly held that in this new turn in 
the efforts of the Vedic Indian to acoompiUsh his desire, we 
discover a distinctly magical element introduced into the 
ritual; and that priest and prayer henceforward become 
transformed into magiciaji and spell. The relation of religion 

' &» Eggeling; BrMmavti, (SHE.) Part V, p, xlvi. 
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to magic aud tlit extent to whicli magical elements enter 
into the Vedic rjtaal are matters of contioik^ersy: but we 
need not stop to discuss them as they are of little conse¬ 
quence to us here. 

It should not be thougiit that ritualism in this extreme 
form was in any sense the creed of the people at large. The 
Mantras of the ^gveda and the Brahinai:i as which have so 
far been the basis of our conclusions were the compositions 
of poet-priests who had developed a cult of their owOh and 
unfold but an aristocratic iieligion+^ Even in the aristocratic 
circles^ we may remark in passing, the excessive development 
of ritualism does not seem to have wholly superseded the older 
idea of saedhee as what man ewes to the gods, for we find 
that idea also persisting along with the other in later Vedit 
literature. Thus sacrifice is sometimes pictured in the 
BrShmanas as a pna or "debt* due to the gods.* The creed of 
the common people continued to be simple and consisted, in 
addition to the more primitive forms of nature-worship 
alluded to abovep in ^^atious practices such as incantations and 
charms intended to ward ofi evil and appease the dark spirits 
of the air and of Hie earth_ We get an idea of these folk- 
practices from the Atharva-veda, which, though somewhat 
later than the ^gi^eda, records in certain respects a more 
ancient phase of religious belief. 

Ill 

The emphasis on rites which appears in the literature that 
has come down to us from this ancient period is due in part 
to its selective character, to which we have already referred^ 
and therefore.indicates more of the spirit of the age in which 
the selection was made than of th^ one in which that 
literature was produced. Yet there h no doubt that ritualism, 
with its implications of excess and symbolism, marks one 
characteristic dev'ctopment of early Vedic religion. There are 
other developments of it as well which also are attested by the 
same literature, though their features appear there rather 
faintly^ We cannot, with the records- at our disposal, 

* Cf, Rd.V, pp. jj, no. * Scee.g. TmtiiHya-samhii^, VJ. Mi* 10, 3, 
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describe as anything more than tendencies of Ihought 
showing themsdves in the period in question. It is difficult to 
trace these tendencies to their proper source, becauffl they 
appear in very close association with the sacrifice with the 
spirit of which they seem to be essentiaUy in conflict They 
may be due to speculative activity outside the drcle of 
priests, or more probably* they are the result of a reaction 
among the priests themselves against ritual wluch had 
become artificial and over-elaborate, tVhatever their urigin, 
they are of great importance to the student of philo¬ 
sophy, for in them are to be found the germs of much 
of the later thought of India. We shall now give a briel 
description of them. 

fi) Mffnothtism.-^The belief in a plurality of gods, which 
was a characteristic feature of early Vcdic religion, loses its 
attraction gradually; and the Vedic Indian, dissatisfied with 
the old mythology and impelled by that longing for simplicity 
of explanation so natural to man, starts upon seeking after 
not the causes of natural phenomena, but their first or 
ultimate cause. He is no longer content to refer observed 
phenomena to a multiplicity of gods, but strives to discover 
the one God that controls and rules over them all. The 
conception of a unitary godhead which becomes explicit 
now may be said to lie implicit already in the thought of ^e 
earlier period. For, owing to the incomplete individualization 
of deities and the innate connection or mutual resemblance 
of one natural phenomenon with another (e.g. the Sun, Fire 
and Dawn), there is in Vedic mythology what may be 
described as an ovcrlapiping of divinities. One god is very 
much like another. Different deities thus come to be portrayed 
in the same manner; and, but for the name in it, it would 
often be difficult to determine which god is intended to tw 
praised in a hymn. There is also to be mentioned in this 
connecriou the well-known habit of the Vedic seers of 
magnifying the importance of Uie particular deity they arc 
praising and representing it as supreme, ignoring lor the 
time being the otlier deities altogether. To this pha« of 
religious belief Max Muller gave the name of 'henothcism,' 

1 CI. ReJ.V. pp. 35, Ui-2zo. 
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i.e. belief in Qm God as distinguished irom monotheism or 
beJkf in one mty God; and, regarding it as the instinct for 
unity asserting itself iincDnsciousty, he represented it as a 
definite stage in the advance from polytheistic to mono¬ 
theistic belief,* This vhw has not commended itself to many. 
Such overdrairing, it is thought, is natural to all religious 
poetry and does not consequently involve any necessary 
implication of progress from the thought of the many to the 
thought of tlie one. But yet this 'opportunist monotheism/ as 
the henotheisde tendency has been called, may be taken to 
have on the whole conduced to the formulation of a belief 
in a single God in place of the multipJe deities of an earlier 
timen 

To reduce the many gods of early m>^ology to one, the 
easiest course, we might suppose, is to elevate the most 
imposing of tJiem to the mjik of the Supreme. That was not 
the course followed in Vedic India, Varuna indeed at one 
time and Indra at another were on the point of fulfUJing 
the conditions of a monothektic creed in this sense; but 
neither did in fact become the supreme God coned ved 
definitely as a personality. So we may say that monotheism 
in the ordinary sense of the term proved abortive in the 
Vedic period. Tlie unity of godhead came to be sought after 
in a different manner then, and attempts were made to 
discover not one god above other gods but rather the 
common power that works behind them all. The basis of 
e^nen this 'phiiosopbic monotheism/ as it may be termed, 
can be noticed m the early ^antras^ for the Vedic poets 
couple the names of two deities Uke Mitra and Varuija for 
example—sometimes of even more—and address them as if 
they were one. It is the outcome of this tendenty that we 
find expressed in passages of a relatively later date like the 
following: 'What is but one, wise people call by different 
names—as Agni, Yama and Matari4van/* The same is the 
significance also, no doubt, of the refrain of another hymn 
of the ^gveda; Mahat devfin^ asuratvam ekam: The 
worsliipfut divinity of the gods is one.'l Though thus con- 

* SS, p. 40. 
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vinceti that there is but one ultimate cause which accounts 
for the diverse phenomena of nature, the Vedic Indian felt 
perplexed for long as regards what its exact nature might 
be. He tried one solution after another, but could not rest 
content vfith any. One of the earliest ways of arriving at a 
unitary conception of divinity was by taking a collective 
view of the gods, designating them Viive^levas^n expres¬ 
sion equivalent to 'all-gods.' Such a mode of unity may 
appear to be quite mechanical; but it is not really so. for it 
implies a consciousness of the harmony of purpose under- 
Ij-ing the workings of nature. A more abstract way of 
arriving at unity was to select some one distinguishing 
feature of divinity—a predicate of several gods’—to per¬ 
sonify it and regard it as the supreme God. Thus the word 
vd^va-kartnan, which means ‘maker of everything,' originally 
appears as a descriptive epithet of Indra and the Sun, But 
later it ceases to be used as an adjective and becomes 
installed as God above all gods.* A mere logical abstraction 
thus grows into a concrete god. Tlie same thing happens 
In the case of several other predicative epithets. What is 
remarkable about these supreme gods is that none of them 
retains his supremacy long, 'Ihe god that takes hold of the 
sceptre lays it down soon." One conception is felt as inade¬ 
quate and there quickly springs up another in its place, so 
that Vedic monotheism even of the philosophic tj-pe may be 
described as unstable and as continually shifting its ground. 
It is with the broken idols of this period, some one has 
observed, that in later limes the temple of Pu^a^lic mythology 
was adorned. 

There b no need to mention here all the gods that snecra- 
stvely hecame pre-eminent during thb long pericxl. It will 
suffice to refer to only one of them—Praja-pati, ‘Father 
god,' the most important of them all. who b the personifica¬ 
tion of the creative power of nature. The origin of thb god 
b similar to that of Viiva-karmaii. Hb name signifies ‘lord 
of living beings' and is first applied as an epithet to gods like 
Savitr, 'the vivifier.' But later it assumes the character of an 
independent deity which b responsible for the creation and 
1 RV.,v, aj.82. 
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governance of the universe. This god occupies the first place 
in the Brahman as. There are* one Brihmana thirty- 
three gods and Praja-pati ts the thirty-fourth including 
them all* I Even in the ^gveda, where the references to bim 
are not many, there is quite a sublime description.^ One feels 
that such a deity should have satisfied the yearning of any 
people after a supreme Cod, and that Praja-pati might well 
have constituted the goal in the Indian search after unity 
in godhead. But even he ceases to appeal to the philosophi¬ 
cally fastidious Vcdit Aiy^an and 3ields place in course of time 
to other principles like Praoa? or 'deified breath/ the cosmic 
counterpart of individual life and Time/ the maker and 
destroyer of alL To some of them we shaU recur later^ 

(ii*) ilTie conceptions thus far described as 

monotheistic are often found mixed with monistic ones; 
and it is difficult to separate them* But j^et In particular 
passages* tiie one or tlie other ^dew is seen to prevail liiat 
b our jtistification for speaking of them as two tendencies, 
pr them+ the monotlieistic conceptioRi regarded purely 
as sucht b bound to involve dualism* VVhat it aims at b only 
unity of godhead!—the reduction of the many gods to one 
who is above and apart from tlie world which he make.s and 
guides. It regards nature as set over against God and can 
therefore satisfy the longing for unity only in a qualified 
sense. There is a higher conception of unity* vit, monisni, 
which traces the whole of existence to a single source. It is 
fully worked out in the Upain^ds, but is foreshadowed 
mure than once in the Literature of the period we are now 
considering. There are in it at least two distinct shades of 
such monbtic thought. To begin there b the pantheistic 

view which identifies nature with God, One of its most 
notable expressions is found in a passage of the ^tgveda 
where goddess Aditi (the 'Boundless*) b identified mth all 
gods and all men, with the sky and air—in fact with 'what¬ 
ever has been or whatever shall be/? The central point of 
the pantheistic doctrine is to deny the difierence betw'een 
God and nature which as we have shown b tlie necessary- 

i £^it-paffia litHkimtiii, V. f. 2. ro and 13. ■ X. I2[. 
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impUcation oi monotbcisni. God is conceived here not 
transcending nature but as immanent in itJ The world does 
not proceet! from God, but is itself God. AJthougli the object 
of this view is to postulate unityp it retains, somewhat incon¬ 
sistently as it seemSj both the notions of God and nature and 
so far fails to satisfy the mind in its search after true unity. 
Sudi a consideration may be regarded as having been at the 
root of another conception of unity which we come across in 
the literature of tiie period^for example, in the 'Song of 
Creation'^ which has been extolled as containing *the flower 
of Indian thought.‘ It is in parts obscure and almost baffles 
translation. Yet there are several renderings of it into 
E!3glisti and the loUowang metrical one by J. Muir is one of 
the bests: 

'Then Ibere onither Aught nor Naught, no air nor sky beyond. 
WhiLt covered all ? Where rested ^ ? In watery gulf profound I 
Nor death was then* nor deathleasiiiera. nor change of night and day. 
That One breathed caimly^self-aufftaincd; nought el« beyond itlny. 
CLoom hid in gloom firsts—one seat eluding view. 

That One* a void in cliaoi wrapt* by inward fen'our grew. 

Within it first arose desire, the primal germ of mind. 

Which nothing with Mistcnc* links, a-s $ages Beandilng fijid. 

The kindling ray that shot across the dark anil drear abyss-- 
Wjj it beneath ? or high aloft ? What hard can answer tMa ? 

There fecundating powers vrere found, and mighty fcrcec strove— ^ 

A self-supporting mass bencatti* and ener^ above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence this vast creation rose ? 

No gods had then been born— who then can e'er the truth discliw ? 
Whence sprang this worldr and whether framed by han d divine or no 
Its Lord In heaven alone can tell, if even he can show/ 

In ^bint hymn, which may be said to have p*is,^d over into 
world-literatursp we have the quintessence of monistic 
thought. Here the poet-philosopher recognizing* unlike the 
pantheist, the principle of causalityp not only traces the 

* For this re^iwn it is not right to adduce the Fam^a-sukta (RV.X. go} ^ 
05 it is the CDimnon practice to do, os an illugtration of panUiei^iE- 
The sOktil starts by cniphoslring the triinscendent chainictcr Of thfr 
idtimare Reality: 'Having enveloped the rartli on evtiiy aide» he 
stood out bc^'mid it ihe length of tea iUigeTs.' 
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whole universe to a stingle $outtt but also tackles the problem 
of what its nature may be. All opposites like being and non- 
being. death and hfe* good and evil, are viewed devdoping 
within and therefore as ultimatdy leconeilablc in this funda¬ 
mental principle. In regard to the origin of the univeise, we 
have here, instead of the view of creation by an external 
agency, the view" that the sensible wwld b the spontaneous 
unfolding of the supra-scnsihle First Cause. The conception 
is wdioUy impersonal and free from all mythological dements. 
Even the theistic colouring dbcernible in pantliebm is 
absent here. It is denoted in this song by two most cautiously 
chosen epithets—*That One' (Tad Ekam). which suggest 
nothing beyond the positive and unitary' character of the 
ultimate principle. W'b are hero on the threshold of UpanU 
^dic monism. 


IV 

Yet another tendency has to he noted which may compre¬ 
hensively be doscribed as 'Vcdic free- thinkin g/t gut it 
must be remembered that it does not form part of tlic 
teaching of the Veda. There are only allusions to it there 
which, though occasional, are quite dear. Those that 
mdulged in it are denounced as ^haters of the Veda* fbrahma- 
dvi^), ^maljgner^ of gods* {deva'fiid)i 'men of nu principle" 
(apavrata). lliat such heterodox views w'cro not unknowm in 
ancieiit India may also be gathered from the tradition of 
Jainism. It reckons several prophets who preceded Mahavira, 
Of them at least one* ParsvanS tha, is now generally taken to 
have been an historical personage and assigned to the 
eighth century B.ap wliich according to the accepted chrono¬ 
logy takes us back to the period* when the Brolimanas were 
composed. This tendency manifests itsdf some times as 
doubt and sometimes as disbelief. But under whatever form 
it may appear, It sets itself against the orthodox teaching ol 
the Veda. Inhere Is a whole hymn^ in the IJg^'eda addressed 
to Faith which concludes with the pmyer : 'O Faith, make us 
i See Retv, p, 1S7. 
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faithful.’ Such an invocation, as Deussen has observed,‘ 
would be unintelligible if we did not assume a certain lack of 
faith as prevalent in the age in which the hj'nm was composed. 
As other instances of unbelief we may mention two hymns, 
also found in the IJgveda—one* which pointedly refers to 
current disbelief in the existence and supremacy of Indra 
and endeavours by recounting his great deeds to convince 
the unbelievers of his majesty and power, and the othcrJ 
which ridicules the votaries of the Veda by describing them 
as ‘selfish prattling priests that go about self-deluded.’ It 
was this tendency that in course of time gave rise to the 
heretical schools (p, i 6 ) whose importance in the history of 
Indian philosophy has already been noticed. 


V 

We shall conclude this chapter with a brief description of 
the general outlook on life and things in the period. Nature 
and man alike form the subject-matter of spcculaiJon. The 
external world, whose reality is never questioned, is looked 
upton as an ordered whole, divided into the three realms of 
earth, the atmospheric region and heaven, each guided and 
illumined byitsown specific deities. In fact, it is toaccount for 
its cosmic character that the several nature-gods are invented. 
The gods may be many, but the world they govern is one. 
This idea of unity naturally comes to be emphasiacd with 
the growth of monotheistic and monistic bebefs. Notions of 
crearioii and evolution both appear. \Miere tlie universe is 
spoken of as created, only one creation is mentioned; and the 
belief, so well known to a later age, in a series of creations, 
each being followed by dissolution, is absent,t Various 
accounts of the order of creation are found—one of the 
commonest being that water was first created and that 
evciything else sprang from it afterwards. Sometimes we 

‘ JndicH for 1900, p. 367. • fl, m, ♦ X.Ha. 

* There Hems to be a etray rcicreace to it in RY, X. 190. 
Dhlti yathi-parviijn akalpayat. But it may be iaterpreted differ- 
entJ}'. See PD. p. 311. 
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meet with the idea that the world was built by the god^, 
much in the manner of building a hou.se. One poet who 
pictures Vaniirja as the cosmic architect describe the mosdDg 
sun as his measuring-rod. = Another es^presses wonder as to 
wherefrom the material might have come: 'What Indeed was 
the wood? \iliat too that tree from which they fashioned 
heaven and earth Sometimes the wwld Is stated to have 
been generated. Heaven and Earth being its parents. There 
is still another view which, under the inSucnce of ritualism, 
traces the world to a sacrificial act. This conceit occurs in 
more than one place in the Veda and partictilarly in the 
h>mia known as the Puru$a-sQktap where the cosmic man, 
who is Jiimseif d^cribed as emerging from a tmnsceJidental 
Beingp is taken to have fumislied, when sacrlliccd^ the 
material for the entire variety of the universe. 'The moon 
was bom from hb mind; from his eye, the sun; from his 
mouth, Indra and Agni; and from his breath, Vi>TJ- From 
his navel came into being the mid^region; from his head, the 
sky; from his feet, the earth; from his ear, the qtiarters/ It 
is really the breaking up of the seen whole into its parts—a 
process which is the reverse of the one w^e sometimes find 
in the Upani^dsj viz. reconstructing the w^bole out of its 
sfiverel parts as given in common experience. We hai^e 
already spoken of the more philosophical \iew of evolution 
in connection with the Song of Creation. 

Naturally a prominent place is given in the plan of life to 
the pezformance of sacrifices whose efficacy in securing for 
man what he vrants is ne ver doubted. Inde^ sacrifice, as we 
have seeHp is sometimes regarded as a pia. It is the first of 
what is described as the ^triad of obligations' [pna-ttaya)—a 
description which implies a clear conception of duty. The 
second is indebtedness to the sages of old for the heritage of 
culture which they have left behind. It is to be discharged by 
receiving that tnidition and handing it on to the coming 
generation. The last obligation is what is due to the racOp 
which is to be met by becoming a householder and begetting 
sons. The ideal thus does not stop with the performance of 
sacrifices but comprehends the preservation of the race and 
I RV, V, Bj, 5. » RV. X. JJ. 7. 1 Cf. C*. up. V. xi-xviil. 
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the consen'ation of the cutt^r^ for which it ^tartd&r It also 
includes tJie practice of \irtues Ukc adherence to truths self- 
restniint and kindness to feJbw-beings. Benevolence to 
neighbour and friend is particularly praised and niggardli¬ 
ness censured in the f;^'^eda,^ which for instance states: 
Kevaiagbo bhavati kevalidl: ‘He that eats by liinisell will 
keep his sin to himself/ The tendency to asceticism also 
appears in the periods the ^gveda alluding^ to the muni w^itb 
long hair and coloured garments* We have alteody considered 
the place of morality in the earlier part of the period. As 
regards the later, some are of opinion that the excessive 
importance attjiched to the sacrifice in it led to a neglect of 
ethical ideas and gave rise to the practice of judging goodness 
by the standard of ritUidistic correctness* But in view' of the 
fact to which attention has been drawn that lituahsm was 
only one of the lines of development of early Vedic thought, 
it would be more correcl: to hold that, though in circles where 
the sacrifice was dominant it might have caused some con- 
fusion between ethical and ritualistic vaiues, the idea of 
morality itself did not disappear* Thus PrajS-pati, the 
principal deity of the Brihmana period, is represented not 
merely as the lord of creation, but also as an ethical autho¬ 
rity! reminding us of the sUU earlier view that tlie gods were 
responsible for upholding moral as well as cosmic order. 

This ancient belief is more than a system of rewards and 
punishments on this side of death* Both the pious and the 
impious are believed to be bom in another world; but 
except perhaps in a single passage in a Brahma^a^^ there is 
no allusion to transmigration^ The reward of virtue and piety 
is enjoyment of happiness in heaven in the company of 
the gods* Later this blessed ejdstence is represented as being 
led in the company of the virtuous dead and under the 
control of Yama, who appears as the nder of heaven and not 
yet of the dread abode of hell. The punishment for sin and 
vice is eternal damnation. .The reference to hell is not 
explidt in the ftgveda, but is clear in the Atharva-veda and 
the Brahmanas. it is described as a place of eternal dartoie^ 

* X. iTJr e, * 
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bcZoWf In contrast to which is om of light above; 

and those that go there* it is stated, can never escape from 
it. All this poinb to a behef in the itnmortality of the soul. 
Death does not mean destnictioop but only the continuance 
of existence elsewhere where happiness or misery results 
according to one's deserts. ^ 


CHAPTER II 


THE UPANI 5 ADS 

W£ now take up the study of the Upatii^ds whi^ stand by 
themselves although tradition associates them closely with 
the Brahmanas (p. 30)- Primarily they repre^iit a spmt 
different from and even hostile to ritual and embody a 
theory of tlie umverse quite distinct Irom the one that 
lies the sacrificial teaching of the Brflhmajrias. All the cariicr 
Upanigads in some form or other indicate this ant^oi^m 
while in a few it becomes quite explicit.' Thus in the 
Vpam^ad* we have one of the clearest onslaughts against we 
sacrificial ceremonial, in the course of which it is stated that 
'whosoever hopes for real good to accrue from^ these rites is a 
fool and is sure to be overtaken again and again by death and 
decrepitude. This opposition more often appear^ indirectly m 
the substitution of an allegoricai for a literal interpreta^n 
of the rites. J An illustration will show how this b done ^e 
aim-medha is a weU-known sacrifice whose celebration 
overfordship of the world. It is to be performed by a 
Kshattrij^a and the chief animal to be sacrificed in it ts a 
horse. The Brhad&TanyiAa Upaui^ad^ gives a subjective turn 
to thb sacrifce, and transforms it into a meditatii^ act m 
which the contemplative is to offer up the whole universe m 
place of the horse and by tlms renoundog everything att^n 
to true autonomy—a result analogous to the overlordship 
assodated with the performance of the regular aiva-medha. 
The antagonbm between the two teachings gradu^y 
disappears or at least b considerably softened, indicating 

? S« PU. pp. Macdqncll: /Foj/* p. 4 <^- 

j Sudi^intcrpnstatkiaa are common in the or foiest* 

bookfl ‘ which in the ievm\ aetv^ as a Miiinectiiig link bttwtoQ 
the BribciiMMM proper and tht The 

BO calliKl because their teadiing was to be imparted in the mcIumod 
of the forest faragya)* See PU, pp. 2-3. 
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that as the Upant^djc doctrine more and more triumphed, 
an attempt was made to reconeiJe them. The reconciliation 
is clearly traceable in the later Upanigads. The ^vdiifvatara 
Upantfad for example diodes approvingly to Agni and Soma, 
the ^ief saenheiaJ deities, and commends a rettim to the 
old ritualistic worship.* 

The divergence between the two views as embodied in the 
firAhmapas and the Upanlsads respectively is now explained 
by some scholars as due to the divergence in ideals between 
the Bi^mins and the Kshattriyas—^the priests and princes 
of ancient India. There is indeed some ground for such a 
view, because the Upani^ads ascribe more than one of their 
characteristic doctrines to royal personages and represent 
Brahmins as sc^ng instruction of them in rspect of those 
doctrines. But it does not afford, as some modern scliolars 
themselves recognr^, sufficient warrant for connecting ftii* 
diflerence in ideals with a social distinction. The prominence 
given to the Kshattiiyas in the Upanl^ds may after ail 
mean nothing more than that tings were patrons of 
Brahmins and that the doctrines, though originating among 
the latter, were first welcomed by the former rather than by 
the ritiial-iidden section of the Brahmins themselves > 

It also implies that Brahma-knowledge (Brahma-vidy^) was 
not confined to the priests as the knowledge of the sacrifice, 
for the most port, was. But we need not further consider 
this question for, being a purely historical one, it does not 
directly concern us. 

The word 'upani^ad' has been variously explained by old 
Indian commentators, but their explanations cannot be 
regarded as historically or phtlologically accurate, for what 
the commentators have done is merely to read into the word 
the meaning which, as the result of long use, it had come to 
possess by their time. Moreover, the same commentator 
often derives the word in alternative ways showing thereby 
that he was speaking not of a certainty, hut only of what he 
considered a mere possibility.] While thus the commentators 

^ it. ^ and ?..See P^/^ pp. ^4“5- 

* PU. p. Rel.V^ pp. 32 Q f. 

J CL on Uf^ Introduction. 
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give US no help, fortunately find the word used in the 
ilr AJpani^ads themselves, nnd there it generally npp^ ^ 
synonymous with rahasyaor secret. That should acw^^y 
have been its original meaning. Etymologic^y ^ , 

equivalent to 'sitting {sad) near by (up) jjjj' 

and in course of time it came to signify the secret instracri^ 
imparted at such private sittings.' That the teachmgof these 
weSa wTis regarded as a mystery apd that mudi 
anidfity i^-erc bestowed upon keeping it from the mi%%orthy 
lest it should be misunderstood or nusapphed* come out 
dearly Tu ^veml Upanijads. According to the 
Vpani^. for eirample. six pupils go to a g^t ^er 
s«Idng instruction of him in respect of the high«t i^ty 
but he asks them to live with him fora year before mstructing 
them* obviously with the purpose of watclung them and 
satisfying himself of their fitness to be taught by him. Again, 
, when Pfadketas. according to the 
know wliether or not the soul survives after 
not reply untU he has tested the sincenty ancTstren^ of 
mind of the young inquirer. The rductMce to 
I highest truth to every one without discrunination, we nmy 
observe in passing, was not peculi^ to In^a but ^ 
comitiQH to all ancient peoples. Hcradil^ in early Greece* for 
i example, is reported to have stated, ‘If men care for g , 
I they must dig for it: otherwise they must be content with 

The origin of Opanisadic literature as it has been handed 
down to us is somewhat hard to trace. Hindu traction pl^ 
it on tlic same footing as the other species of Vcdic literature 
-the Mantras and the Brahmadas-regardmg them al) 
aUke as Sruti or ‘revelation/ i.c. as works not ascnbable to 
buman authors. In the absence of any help from this source, 
we are left to mere conjecture. In the Upanisads we now and 
then come across short and pithy statements w^ch b^r 
the impress of set formulas, and the literary material in whi i 
they are found imbedded seems merely to amplify aim 
illustrate the truth enshrined in them. Further, th^ 
are not infrequently stykd there as ‘upam§ad. From this 
• PU. pp. to-is- 
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it has been concluded, with much probability, tliat the term 
^1!* beginning applied only to these formulas which 
contain in ti niitsJicIl some important truth of Upanijadic 
philosophy. ‘ As an example of them wc may instance 
Vf0UMm.au, 'piatalttuuaEt,'* which teaches the ultimate 
identity of the individual and the cosmic souk . iTwag 
philosophic formulas idone that W'erc once communicated 
by teacher to pupil, the communication being preceded or 
followed by expository discourses, 'fhe discourses, it is 
surmised, a.<3.sumed in course of time a definite shape though 
not committed to writing yet, giving rise to the Upani^ads 
as we now have tliem.Vfo judge from tljc way in which these 
texts have grown, thejl contain not the thoughts of a single 
teacher, but of a series of teachers, and thus lepiesent a 
growtli in which new ideas have mingled with the old. Such 
a view explains the heterogeneity sometimes seen in tlie 
teadiing of even one and the same iTpani^d. At a later time, 
when all the ancient lore of the Hin<Ius was brought together 
ond arranged, the Upani^ds in tjiis form were appended to 
the Brihmanas. 'fhe si^iMcance of such dose asitne iarfon 
of the (Jpani^ds with the Brahmamis is that when this 

grouping was effected the tw'o were regarded as etfually old_ 

so old that neitlier of them could be referred to any specific 
authors(,Standing thus at the end of the Veda, the Upanisads 
came to be known as 'Vedanta' or 'end of the Veda’—much 
as the Metaphysics of Aristotle owed its designation to its 
being placed after Fliysics in his writings. A word which at 
first only indicated the position of the Upanisads in the 
collection developed later the significance of the aim or 
fulfilment of Vedic teaching, it being pennissible to use axAr 
in Sanskrit, like its equivalent ‘end’ in English, in both these 
senses.], ^ ' 

Tlje number oL Upanisads that have come down to us is 
very' laige—over two hundred being reckoned, but aU are 
not equally old. The great majority of them in fact belong 
to comparatively recent times and hardly more than a 
dozen are of the period we are now considering. Even among 
these classical Upanisads, chronological differences are tiace- 

' PU. p. ao. t C*. Uf>. V[. Viii. j. 
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able- but generdly speaking they all exlnbit a fara% 
SkcnW both in their thoughts and in the 
those thoughts are clothed. Hence aU of them may be refe^ 
» th. »m. «*e in d,e evolution of 

■‘■■’"'iS iiisSeXrd.ii A 

dMentlined. but they may all be rceatdod as pre-Bl^itic. 
Thev tcoresent the earliest efforts of man at giving a 
philLpSc explanation of the world, and 
fnvaluable in the history of human thought. Uey ®^ 
admitted ba^of at lea.st one of the most im^rtant ^J'stems 
of IndiS philosophy, vix. the Vedanta, ‘which wntroU at 

pnsent time muily all the hi^ to 

Ldia ' Their importance is much more than histoncal, tor 

their unique spiritual power and the elements 
anneal which they contain may exercise a considerable 
i£nce on the le-construction of thought and realignmen 
of life in the future. 

A word may now be added as regards the manner of th^ 
works They mc generally in the form of dialo^es, 
the larger ones among them. Their meth^ is ^ . 

than pSosophic. They have been described as philo^phi^ 
poexn^ and indicate truths gene^y 
Sego^J^ The language, although never ^ 

peculiar to the Upanijads. is someUmes 
rhieblv elliptical and shows that the works were intend^ 
to b! expounded omUy by one that could 
whatever was lacking in ^^eir presentation of the su^^. 
These peculiarities render the interpretaDon of ma^ 
passages not a little difficult and account for the varied 
SSSations given of them in the past as well as in the 
pr^nt But Se indefinitencss U only in regard to details, 
Sie general tenor of the teaching being quite 
Among tlie works comprising 

were the first to attract the attention of forei^rs. 

of these works were translated into Pemian m . r 

and ^re thence rendered into Latin about the 

the last century. It was through this Utin 

they came to be known for the first time in Europe, an 
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was tliirDu^h it tliat Schopenhauer, for instanct, tearnt to 
admire them.' In recent tiiaies, numerous tran^tions of 
them, direct from the Sanskrit, have appeared in Western 
languages. The subject-matter of Upatii^adic teaching also 
has repeatedly engaged the attention of foreign scholars; 
and. among the many works published, should be mentioned 
Deu^n's masterly work on the phiiosoidiy of the Upaiu^ads, 
particularly for the wealth of information it contains and 
for the care and thoroughness of its analysis. 


I 

the first point that has to be considered is whether all 
the Upani-sads —even the genajne ones—teach the same 
doctrine or not. Indian commentators have all along held 
the ’k'iew that they do*; and tt is inconceivable tjjat they 
should have thought otherwise, for they believed that these 
works were rercoferf in the h'teral sense of tha t word. Tlie 
agreement of the commentators, howe\^crraofet not extend 
beyond the general recognition of the unity of Upani^adic 
teaching. As to what tlie exact nature of that teaching is, 
they differ mdely from one another. This diversity of 
opinion should be a long-standing one, for we have references 
to it even in the earliest extant work systematizing the 
inching of the UpaiUiads, viz. the VeddtUa-sSfra of 
6adari}*a^.t Such wide divergence in interpretation 
naturally suggests a doubt that, in spite of the traditional 
insistence to the contrary, the Upani^ads do not embody a 
single doctrine; and the doubt is confiTTHcd by an inde¬ 
pendent study of these ancient works. A modern student, not 
committed beforehand to follow any particular school of 
Vedintic thought, will be forced to tliink that there are 
not two or three discordant views in the Upani^ads, but 
several, Mor is tliere anything surprising in this, for the 

t 'SchtfprnliAucr lued to have the Oupncldwt Jit open upon hii table, 
and woa In the habit, btitore jjoiog to bed, of perf onnJnB hti devotion* 
fitJin its pages'—Rel.V. p. 55. 

* Cf, VS. I. i. 4. j S« e g VS. I. ii. rti-ji- 
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'w im w>dy ftehEs of IhoueHt. >rti«“ s™ 

proimnent. wme ai^ j hut sufvivals 

This monistic vicvi may '^Upani^dic 

ss,'!is3;',.'ra=3*;; 

sict—cffi""iiS.^~ 

‘wTiere tlien could this fim 

the shining spirit; through its dL^rinc tfe should 

Before giving an account of this doctrine s^ 

cxS^ the Upmiisadic terms for the ultimate i^Hy. 

Je^are -atman; which tmve been 

rnt. pwl«.pby.- “ rr»n 

nirtfure The word 'Brahman’ seems at first to have 

'rmver ’ being derived from a root (^A) meaning to 

fort” - p-y««"-r w i 

itself in .udible spteeh. From thin *",1. 

later the phUosopbic sigmflcance it ' 

Up.nip.ds.%-». Ih. primary can« «! V“ 

/ort* spontaneously in Uie form of “.'L'^ther 

and ni as mere speech only * The of the 

wrord is more uncertain* In all probaWi ty fi^an 
meant 'breath' and then came to be applied to . 

constitutes the essential part of anything, more particulari. 
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of man, i.c. Iiis self or soul.* Thus each of these terms has its 
own indc^ndent significance: the distinctive meaning of 
'iirahman' is the ultimate source of the outer world whUe 
that of ‘atman * is llie inner self of man, WTiat is reimrkable 
about these terms is that, though entirely different m their 
original connotatinn and Uiottgli iKXasioiiaily bearing it still 
in Upani^adic passages, they come to be p^v,iiJingIy used 
as synonymous—each signifying alike the et^al souice of 
the universe including nature as well as man) The develop¬ 
ment of the same si^ficance by Uiese two distinct terms 
means that the Indian, in the course of his speculation, 
identified the outer reality with the inner; and by such a 
happy identification at last reached the goai of hU long 
quest after unity—a goal wliich left all m3thotog>' f:ir behind 
and was tnily philosophicaL 

It is necessary to dwell at some length on Jiow this identi¬ 
fication was brought about and what its full significance is. 
We have stated that tlie word SIman developed in coarse of 
time the meaning of soul or self. That was tJie result of a 
search for the central essence of the individutd as distin- 
^islied from the physical frame with which he is associated. 
The method here was subjective and the result was arrived at 
tlirough introspection. In place of the body, hreatli, etc., 
which may easily be mistaken for tbe individual, we find here 
a deeper principle, which is psychicai, finally regarded as the 
essence of man, Now there was from the time of the later 
■Mantras and BrAhmairtas the habit of seeking for a corre¬ 
spondence between the individual and the world and trying 
to discover for every important feature of the one, an 
appropriate counterpart in tlie other. It represented an 
effort to express the world in terms of the individual. Such 
an attempt at rising from the knoam particular to a know¬ 
ledge of the unknown universal is dearly seen in the 
Puru^-sOkta for example, where parts of the universe 
are described as parts of Puni^ or a giant man (p. 45). 

It is equally dear from one of the funeral hvTTins* which, 
addressing the departed, says: thine ej-e go to the 

sun; thy breath, to the wind, etc." And we have it again 
< SS. pp. 70-a. , jtv. X. 16, 
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when prana, which a5 \atal breath stands for ^ifi important 
ajspect of the mdi^ddual, is ufiivcrsaliMd and* as cosmic 
Prina, is represented as the life of the world (p, 41)- 
This notion of parallelism between the individual and the 
world runs thronghoiil the literature of the later Vedic 
period and is found in tlie Upani^ads as well.^ ITie practice 
of viewing the whole world as a cosmic individual naturally 
had its influence on the conception of atman and transformed 
what was but a psychical principle into a world-principle* 
Atman, w'hich as tlie &011I or self is the inmost truth of man, 
became as the cosmic soul or self the inmost truth of the 
w'orld. WTien the univeise came once to be conceived in this 
manner, its self became the only self^ tJie other selves being 
regarded as in some way identioJ with it. 

Though this process secures the unity of the self, it does 
not take us as far as the unity of all Being. For the self in the 
case of the individual is distinguishable from the not-^self 
such as the body; and the world-self similarly has to be 
distinguished from its physicai embodiment^ viz, the 
material universe, Kow there was all along another move- 
ment of thought just complementary to the one we have so 
far sketched. It traced the visible urn verse to a single soiiixe 
named Brahman. The method there vi^as objective, for it 
proceeded by analysing the outer world and not by looking 
inward as in the line of speculation of which atman was the 
goal. In accordance with the general spirit of Indian specula¬ 
tion, several conceptions were evolved here also^—each 
more satisfying than the previous one to account for tlie 
universe* and Brahman was the last of the iseries of solutions. 
At some stage in the evolution of thought, this primal source 
of the universe, viz. Brahman, was identified with its inmost 
essence, viz- Stman. Tims two independent currents of 
thought—one resulting from the desire to understand the 
true nature of man and the other, that of the objective 
world—^became blended and tlie blending led at once to the 
discoveij' of the unity for which there had been such a 
prolonged search^ The phj'sicaJ world, which according 
to the itman doctrine Is only the not-self, now becomes 
1 Sm e g. rp. L ^ Cf. Tmitinya Up. in- 
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reducible to the ^elf. TTie fusing of tw^o such Gutwarti]3* 
different but inwardly similar conceptiDns into one is Che 
chief point of Upani^adic teaching and is expressed in the 
"great-sayings" (nuJiavoit^^a) like "TTiat thou art/ M am 
Brahman' ur by the equation Brahman ^ ft 1 man* The 
mdividual as well ojs the w^orld h the mamfestation o^f tlie 
same Reality and both are therefore at bottom one. There 
iSp in other wordSp no break between natun^ and man or 
between either of them and God .) 

Such a synthGsi.s, besides showing that Reality is one^ 
carries with it an important implication. The conception 
of Brahman^ being ob|ective, can at best stand only for a 
h>TXJthetica] something—carrying no certainty net^ssorily 
w'ith it. It is also likely for that very reason to be token as 
non-spiritual in its nature, The conception of ^tman on the 
other hand has neither of these defects: but in the sense m 
wliich we commonly understajid itp it is finite and cannot 
represent the whole of Reality* Even os the cosmic self, it is 
set over against the physical world and is therefore limited 
by it. VVlienp however^ the two conceptions of Brahman and 
£tmaji are combined p then by a process of dialectic a third b 
reached which ts without the Haws of either taken by itself. 
Like itman it is spiFitnal and at the same time it is infinite 
unlike it^ It is also indubitablep since it is conceived as 
fundamentally one innth our own immediate self. So long a$ 
we look upon the ultimate as something not ourselves—as 
mere Brahman—it remains more or less an assumption and 
a dogma; hut the moment we recognize it m one with our 
own self, It becomes transformed into a positive certainty, 
we being under an intuitive oblifatiou to admit the r^lity 
of our own existence, however much we may be in the diirk 
in regard to its precise nature. It is this higher reality that 
is described for instance as satyom anantam,* where 

satyam points to its imnoediate certainty, jnanam to its 
spiritual n^ure and anantam to its all-inclusive or infinite 
character. {That b the Upanbadic Absolute—neither Brah¬ 
man nor it man in one sense, but both in another. It 
manifests itself better in the human self—though not fully 
I Cf, TttitMya tip. n. I. 
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even tliwe—than Ln the outer world which inhibits still 
more of its nature, because it appears there as mere insentient 
matter^Thc enunciation of this doctrine marked the most 
important advance in the whole history of India's tUouglit. 
It introduced almost a revolution in the point of view from 
which speculation had proceeded till then. The following 
illustration may perhaps be of use In comprehending the 
nature of this change. Let us suppose that some people know 
Venus as otdy appearing in the East, and others know Jt as 
appearing only in the W'est^ach set of people regarding the 
planet they observe as distinct from what the others do. If 
then tlie discovery is made by some one that the two are hut 
the same and that the Eastern star is the Western star, the 
resulting transformation in the view of Venus would 
correspond to the change in the present case. The true 
conception of unity was reached in India only at tjiis 
stage.* 

All this is very beautifully brought out in a celebrated 
section of the Chandogya It is in the form of a 

dialogue between a father and Iiis son. The name of the 
faiJter is UddSlaka and that of his son, Svetaketu. Svetaketu 
has been to a gitru and has just returned home after com¬ 
pleting his education in the conventional sense. The fatlier, 
who notices a lack of humility in Svetaketu, fears that he 
might not after all have Icamt from liis teacher the true 
meaning of life, tnquiiy only confirms him in this view; and 
he himself therefore undertakes to instruct his son. The 
teaching that is imparted, as Ls clear from these prelimi¬ 
naries, should be of tlie highest value. Udd^ka begins by 
postulating an ultimate entity which is to be regarded as 
mental or spiritual because it is stated to have tfurnght 

f Sec Afiitr^ya. Arai^yaka, 11- iH. n. 

^ Even thi» ii not quite unknawn to Literature anterior 

to tJiD (S« AV. X, viii. 44); but it nppeara there onJy 

faintly and may therefore be jestifiably desedbed as Upaiii5adk+ 
CoinpdLre in this connectiatl the remark of Dcuss^^n {System &J thi 
VediStila, p. tSJ that *tJie Bpaxksof philosophic nppeariiig in tbe 
RJgvcda flblnf out bdsbticr and bri|;htef until at ln-^t in the bpani- 
sb^B they out in tlmt bright flame whjeb Is able to liKht and 
wurni oA to-dBy.* * ^P- 
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(aik^ta) and whicli he tonus Sat or Being, He tiien proceo^ht 
to describe liow the u'hole nniverse is a manifeatatjon of it. 
7 n the bcgiimLog Sat alone was^ without a scconcL ft 
tliought "May I be miniy/'' Its divoraiJIcatioii—fij^t into the 
three efementSp viz. tejas or ‘fire/ ap or "water' and ptthivi or 
'e:irth' and then into others until oi^nic bodies^ incinding 
those of human beings, have emerged—is afterwards 
explained. Vlr'hnt is made out by this is that the spiritual 
entity postulated in the bcghuiing is ali-oompndiensive and 
that whatever is^ has sprung from it. Then 'suddetUy and 
ttith dramatic swiftness* the original Sat k identihed '%ith 
the self of Sveta kctti ^ Tat U-am asi^ Svetaketo. The purpose 
of the identification is obviously to bring home to the mind 
of Svetaketu the undoubted reality of the postulated source 
of the universe. Hovvever splendid the accotmt of Sat and its 
transforniations which Udd^aka gives at first, it is objective 
and therefore lack$ a most essentia] featuiep viz. certitude. 
It is merely to be taken for granted. llddaJaka puts it 
forward as a hypothesis and, though convincing to Udd^aka 
himself because he has realized the truth, it can be nothing 
more than a probability for Svetaketu. But this probable 
source of the universe becomes a positive certainty to him 
the moment he realizes that it is identical with his own self, 
which he knows to be real even without being taught. This 
teaching of course does not leave Svetaketu's view of bis own 
self unchanged, for it is not his individual self that he can 
regard as the source of the worlds but rather the universaf 
seif that is immanent in it. It is true that the vnorld has 
emerged from the one and that that one is S%n&tafeetu's self; 
yet it h not his private sdf that explain the universe, 
but his self only in so far as it is one with Sat or the univei^ 
self. "I live: yet not Ip but God liveth in me/ 

When wo come to consider in detail this doctrine of 
idealistic monism, we find it appear in two forms between 
which there is rather an important difference. In some 
passages the Absolute is presented as cosmic or all-oompre- 
heusive in its nature (saprapafica); in some others again 
as acx»smic or aU-exdusivie (ni^prapeuflea)* There are many 
passages and even whole sections in the UpanJsads treating 
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of either. To iUiistDite their character* wes shah refer liere to 
one of each typti — 

(i) Cosmic /flfitf/,—One of the best-known descriptions of 
this ideal is found in a section of the Chdndogya Upani^ad* 
designated Sandilya-vidya. After defining Brahman <rr3rpti- 
cally as tajjalan—as that (tat) which gives rise (ja) to the 
world, reabsorbs (li) it and supports (an) it—the section 
proceeds to describe it as 'compTehending aU activities* all 
desires, all odours, all tastes, reaching ail, and so seif- 
complete as ever to be speechless and calm.' Then folbwa its 
identification with the individual self: 'This is my self within 
the heart, smaller than rice, or barley com, or mustard seed 
or grain of millet or the kernel of a grain of millet; this is my 
self within the heart, greater than the earth, greater than 
the mid-region, greater than heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. This is Brahman. May I become it when 1 depart 
hence.' 

(a) Atosmic Idmt . — For this we shall select a passage 
from another Upani^d^: Here a learned lady, Gargi by 
name^ asks YajnaYalkya, the greatest thinker of the age and 
probably the first idealist of the world, to tell her what 
the basis of the universe is. Yajfiavalkya, tracing it to 
its penultimate source* answei^ that it is space (akSia) 
Further asked to explain what constituteis the basis of space 
itself, Yajflavalk}*^ mentions a principle which he describes 
only in a negative way* impljicg thereby that the ultimate 
reality is beyond the gra^p of htmian experience. The 
negative de^ription given is as follows: ‘This is the 
imperishable, O GSr^, which wise people adore—not gross, 
not subtle, not short, not long, not red, not adhesive, v^ithout 
shadow, without darkness; wthout air*, without space; 
unattachedH without tasite, without smell, without sight, 
without ears, i^ithnut speech, without mind^ without light, 
without breath, without mouth, without form, and without 
either inside or outside. Not tlmt docs anything eat; nor 
that docs eat anything.' Lest the description should be 
taken to mean 'pure notJnng/ Y^jfiavalkya adds immed.i- 
atdy after it that whatever is, owes its being to this tran^ 

* IIL iiv, * Up* ni. viiL 
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scendenta] reality, suggesting that if tlie Ultimate was 
a 5heer blank or non-entity, it could not h^ve given rise 
to the world of appeafancc^ 

It is not difficult to di^over the basis for two-fold 
teaching in pre-Upani^dic tmcliUon+ The first or sapiapafica 
ideal resembles the doctrine underlying the 'Song of Qeation" 
(p. 42). Only the First Prindple heie, unUke Tad Ekam 
there, is not conceived objectively^ but as Brahman—ttman 
in the sense e-\plained at the beginning of this section. As 
regards the second or nj^prapanca ideal, we have already 
drawn attention (p. 41) to the prevalence of the pantheistic 
tendency in the later Mantras and the Brahmanas and 
described it as someAvhat inconsistent, since it aims at unity 
and yet clings to the double notion of God and nature. To 
arrive at true unity, one only of these two shouid be retained. 
If it is the notion of nature that is retained, there win be no 
God apart frcun the worlcL This outcome of the pantheistic 
tendency, viz. viewing the unity of the woiid as itself the 
Absolute^ does not figure very much m the Upani^ds, 
probably because it tends towards naturalism, whicb^ 
tliough not wholly unfamiliar to them, is widely removerl 
from their prevailing spirit.* If, op the other hand, it is the 
notion of God that is selected for retention in preference to 
that of nature, the world of common experience with all its 
variety will cease to exist ap^rt from God. That is precisely 
the acosmic conception; only the thobtic term is here 
replaced by the philosopbic one of Brahman. 

The determination of the relative position and impoctajice 
of these two conceptions is one of the most difficult problems 
connected with the Upani^ads and has occupied the attention 
of thinkers for a very long time. According to ^mkara, thi$ 
problem b discussed by Badarayapa in the 
and it b not improbable that at one stage it engaged the 
attention of the UpanbadJc sages themselves.^ The two 
\i^ws as they appear here have been explained by Saibkara 
as really the same, and the apparent distinction between 
them as due to a difference in the standpoint from which 

* We have an exampla of this ip CA. Upr V, xt-*vliir See p. 45, awfe. 

> Ill. xL X1 n. I See c.g. PraSna Up. i 1; v, 2, 
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the Absoluio is iooked at—cosmic from tJie empirica] stand¬ 
point, but acosmic from the transcendental, 'rhis ^aew is 
supported by the juxtaposition sometimea of the tw'o 
conceptions in one and the $aine pas5aee> as for example in 
the Upani?ad^ where we ha\e 'WTiat is invisible, 

intangible, colottrliss, niuneless, eyeless and carles, devoid 
of hands and of feet—that b what is coeval with time and 
space, is all-pervading, subtle and changeless, which tlie 
w'isi: know* to be tlie source of beings.' Tlic saprapafica con¬ 
ception must in that Case he understood negatively as signi¬ 
fying that the world is not outside Brahman and the nispra- 
I panca conception positively as signifying that Brahman is 
^ moie than the world. There is no world apart from Brahman, 
but it is not therefore unreal for it has its basis in Brahman, 
Braliman again is not nothing for it furnishes the explanation 
of tlie world, though it is not idendcal with it or exhausted 
in it. The former view would emphasize the immanence of 
Biahnian and the latter, its transcendence, the Upani^adic 
view being that it is boili immanent and transcendent. Or 
probably we have here two different views as the result of a 
tliffereiice in interpreting the result of the symtliesis of the 
conceptions of Brahman and atman alluded to above. The 
Upani^adic Absolute which represents this result is not, as 
ive have seen, something objective; nor is it the subject as 
such, tliough neither is unrelated to it Such an Absolute 
may he undeistood as being both. That would be saprapnhea 
Brahman. In this \iew, the manifold tiungs of experience 
have a real place in the Absolute. They actually emerge 
from it and are re-absorbed into it. It is Brahma-pario^ma- 
vada or the doctrine which maintains tliat Brahman evolves 
into the world. Or the Absolute may be resided as the 
mere ground of both the subject and the object, in which 
case wa would have the ni^piapaAca ideal. The things of 
conunon experience are then to be regarded as only 
phenomena, Brahman being the noumcnon. That would be 
Brahma-vivarta-vadai or the doctrine which maintams that 

' I.i.o, 

- 'Brabma^pori^Tna^vILrlii' &nd 'BraJiiiia-^vivaita^vMa' are latirr 
Vc43iitii: terms. See CJn, XlII, 
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BrahrnaJi does not change intos but merely appears the 
world. Uliatevcr the tnith may be, tlie distinction has given 
rise to a good deal of controversy. We shall have to consider 
this question when treating of the Vedilnta system. Mean¬ 
while we shall proceed on the basis that, though idealistic 
monism b the prevalent teaching of the Upani^ads, that 
doctrine h presented in them in two somewhat distinct forms* 
The second of these forms necessarily involves the notion 
of Maya, it being understood as the principle which shows 
tlie ni^rapanca Brahman as saprapahea. It is not. therefore, 
right to maintain, as some have tried to do, that the doctrine 
of Maya is unknown to the Upani^ads. It is already there, 
but naturally it does not yet exhibit all the various features 
which, as the result ol later elaboration and development^ 
are associated with it in Sariikara's Advaita. The word 
"Maya"* again, it b tme^ occurs onJy rarely in the earlier 
Upani^ds; but it b found in literature still alder though 
its meaning there may not always be dearly detenninahlej 
and also in the Upanbads which are not very lateJ Even tn 
the earliest Upani^ads w^here ive do not find 'Maya," we 
have its equivalent 'avidya.'* There are also statements in 
them like the following: "Where there is duality its it 
(iva) one sees another"} whid), as recogubed by scholars 
like Deiisscn,4 clearly point to the exbtence in the Upani^ds 
of the idea that the world is an appearance. 

In w^hicLever ol these two fonns they may present 
Brahman, the Upani^ads distingubh from it the common 
things constituting the universe as known to us by pointing 
out that they are merely nama and rupa. By rflpa is here 
meant the specific form or nature of a thing; and by 
nama, the name or word that serves us its sign. By the two 
terms together have to understand, in the case of any 
object, its particularity or determinate cliaracter; and the 
emergence of the world from Brahmsui b conceived as the 
differentiation of names and forms. Whether we regard 
these particular things as actual modes or as only appear- 

^ See Smfdivakfra Up- iv. to. 

* Cf. Up. 1 . it J hr. Up. IV* V, 15* 

4 PU- pp. If. See alMD Mocdouca: India^M Pmi, p. 4 ?* 
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anc^ i>f BraJunaHi they «ire not real apart front tt> which 
according to the rnonism of the Upaju^ads tiie sole reality* 
It is not easy to discover the necessity for nama in this 
characterisation, as riipa by itsdf seems sufficient for 
particularistation. It probably has reference to a bdiet, 
current at the time, in the existence of a speech-world 
answering to the world of things and to the need there 
generally is for names as mtich as for things in i^tical 
life.* Sometimes the description of empirical objects is made 
more complete by introducing a third term, karma or 
'movement.and thus explicitly referring to the dynamic 
factor, an important aspect of the world of expenenoe. 

As regards the details of the things derived from Brahman 
which are dtaracteruied by nSma and riipa, there is to be 
made at the outset a distinction between the inorganic and 
the organic. While the latter are the abode of transmigrating 
souls or jivas, the former are not. They serve only as 'the 
stage erected by Brahman on which the souls have to play 
their part/jn the inorganic realm, tlie tJpanisads necogniae 
five fundamental elements (bhutas) termed prthivi (earth), 
ap (water), tejas (fire), vayu (air) and SkSsa (ether). All the 
five were not known from the beginning. 'W’ater’ seems to 
have been the sole element thought of at first (p. 44). The 
next stage of advance is marked by tlje recognition of three 
elements, earth, water and fire, as in the Chdndogya Upatii^ad, 
which are stated to emerge from Brahman in the reverse 
order. They conespond roughly to the sobd, fluid and 
gaseous phases of the material universe. The last stage in the 
evolution of this thought, which was final and was accepted 
by practically all the later pliiJosophera of India, was 
reached when the number of the so-called elements was 
raised to five by the addition of air and ether. J It b dear 
that in this its last form the classification is connected with 
the five-fold character of the sensory organs, whose dis¬ 
tinctive objects, vk. odour, flavour, colour, temperature 
and sound, are respectively the distinctive features of earth, 

* Cl. BP. p. roi, where its association is rtiefral to a primitive 
peiiod when the name was treated os 'a poaaession and part ol the 
iudividuaL' * Bf. Up. I, vi. i. J rarfOriyii Up. 11 . i. 
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water, fire, air and ether. But these dements, it should be 
remembered, are subtle or rudiraentaij'' (suk^a-bhOta). Out 
of tht^ are made the gross ones (sthOla-bhuta). each of which 
contains an admixture of the other four, but gets its name as 
a compound from the element predominating in it.' The 
gross dements are what we find in nature; and strictly it is 
they that are to be understood by the terms pfthtvi, ap, 
etc., the corresponding subtle elements being known as 
ptthvr-matra, Spo-matra, etc.* The organic bodies are 
divided into three dosses 'bom from the egg' (and^-ja), 
'bom from die germ' (jiva-ja) and 'bursting through the 
soil' (udbbijja ).3 To these is afterwards addedr a fourth 
variety 'born from sweat' (Sveda-ja), thus making four 
classes altogether. When organic bodies disintegrate, they 
are reduced to the form of the five gross elements out 
of which other similar bodies may be built up. Their 
dissolution into their constituent subtle elements docs not 
take place until the whole universe breaks up. Regarding 
the time when such breaking up takes place, there is some 
vagueness. As in the earlier literature (p. 44), the theory of 
kaJpa or the eternal recurrence of creation and dissolution 
is not explicit in the Upani^ads. We have not. however, 
to wait long for its appearance. The Si/iia^vatara Upani^ad, 
which, though one of the classical Upani^ads, is among the 
latest of them and is so rich in suggestions helpful in tracing 
the histoiy of eariy Indian thought, points to it in more 
than one place. Thus the Highest is there stated to have 'got 
angry at the end of time and retracted all the worlds' and 
to repeat that act many a tuse.s The theory is closely con¬ 
nected with the doctrine of karma to which we shall refer 
in a subsequent section. 

* StncUy the mode of denving tbe grosa from the subtle elementa 
(tri-\Ttkarana) is explained in the Upaal^da tmly with reference to 
three elements (See CA, Up, Vf, ii, j-4). The VedAnto extended it 
to the five elements [paJtcl-kirxn<ii]. See VS. If. iv, ta, 

* iVotxa up, iv. 8. 1 Ch. Up. VI, (ii. 1. 

* Aitareya Up. v. 3. s iii. a; v. 3. 
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When the word 'p$ycliology' is used in Indian philosophy. 
it should be understood in its original sense as tlie science or 
doctrine ol the sotd (^psycheX for its teachings except in one 
or two cases, is leased upon the supposition that the soul 
exists. Tills study in India never branched off from 
pliilosophy and even^ system has therefore its own psycho¬ 
logy'. The various psychologies hav^c^ of course, a common 
body of doctrine; hut each has its own special features as 
well, whidi are adapted to the particular school of thought 
to which it is affiliated. To the Upani^dic seer^ the existence 
of the soul is a necessary presupposStion of all experience. 
It is the basis of all proof and itself therefore stands in need 
of none. 'By which, one know^s all this—whereby could one 
know that ? lo, by what means could the knower be known' ?* 
Although for this reason the Upani^ds do not attempt to 
adduce any direct proof of the existence of the soul, they 
contain various suggestions touching the point . For example, 
the soul or jiva is often described as pum^a^ which is 
explained as puri-iaya or 'what lies in the citadel of the 
body.^ it means that tlic existence of the phy^cal body, with 
Its diverse but co-operating parts, implies the existence of 
sometliing whose end it sert^eSv That sometliing, apart from 
whicli the mechamsm of the body w'ouJd be meaningless,* 
is the soul. Another suggestiDn, whicli h based upon the 
karma theory, is sometimes found. In the narrow span of a 
single life, W'e cannot pos^bly reap the fruits of all that we 
do. Nor can we, so long as we conffnc our attention to this 
life aJoue, fully account for all the good or evil that may 
come to us. A single birth being thus inadequate to render 
intelligible ail the obsen'cd facts of life, w^c must, if the 
common belief in moral requital be wdl founded^ admit a 
transmigtatuig soul to whose actions in past Jives we must 
look for an e:^laiiation of whatever Is inexplicable in its 
present condition and in whose continuance after dcatli w^e 
must find redress of any seeming injustice iu this life.3 

■ Bf, tjfi. Hr iv, i_p, 3. Kafka Up. IL iJ+ r, r hjiU 5. 

J Kafkm up. IL it. 7. 
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The rcLidon of the soul to the ultimate reality or of the 
jiva to Brahmaji is somewJtat diflereutly conceived in the 
two views of the Absolute found in the Upanigads. According 
to the cosmic view it is an actual, though only a provisional, 
transformation ol Brahman and is as such both identical 
with and different from it. According to the acosmic view, it 
is Brahman itself appearing as the jiva and therefore not at all 
diflerent from, it. VVTiether the jiva b an actuaJ trajisfonnation 
or not. its jTva-hood consists in the forgetting of its essential 
identity with Brahman. Though ordinarily believing that it 
is hnite and therefore distinct from the Absolute, the soul 
sometimes—whenever, for any reason, desire is absent— 
rises above such belief and ceasc.s to be conscious of its 
individuality. Such self-transcendence suggests, according 
to the Upan4ads. that the jiva is not in reabty the limited 
entity it generally takes itself to be. The question is dealt 
with in what is known as 'the doctrine of kotos’ in the 
TttiUiriya Upani^ad.i The unique experience ebaracteriring 
this self-transcendent state is represented there as higher 
than the experience of the conscious (oionomaya) and the 
sclf-consdous (vijiliiiamaya) levels of life, because the con¬ 
flicts and confusions typical of them are overcome in it; and 
it is described as Anandamaya^ to indicate that its essential 
mark is peace. Yet it is not identifiable with mokga,i for it is 
only a passing phase and those who rise to it quickly fall away 
from it. 'rhfi peace and self-forgetfulness that distinguish it 
show that the attitude induced by the contemplation of Art 
is its best iiiustration.i It stands midway between common 
experience and mokga, where the soul's true nature is fully 
revealed; and if it points in one direction to the empirical self 

* ii. i"5. 

* The correjpcinding adjuacts constitute three of the five koias or 
'theaths' regarded ns enfolding the toal. 11:10 renuining two ate 
termed onnainaya and prA^anmya—the first, which 1 $ the outerjxiust 
qI tile kosaji, being the body or material covenng of the Jiva and 
etoJiding for the phyaicol side of individual exiitence; the seroiHl, 
Fepreoenting its vital or organic side. 

I Cf. Brahma puccham prati^thl. 

« Compare in tills connection the uae of the term rasa, ‘aestbeth; 
pleosuto.' for Brahman: Raso %:al sob (Taiaitiya Up. ii. 7 ). 
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with its many struggles and imperfectlQns, it docs so equally 
definitely in the other to its oneness with Bralimanp which 
is beyond all strife and contradiction, 

Tlie word ")jva" is derived from the root^iVp which means 
'to continue breathing/ The name gives prominence to one of 
the tw'o aspects of life's actii.'ityp viz. the biological or un- 
co!itsdous stidi as breathing, which goes on even when the 
mind is quiescent as in deep sleep. The Uponisads tise two 
other terms for the sooi, via, bhokta, ^experient' and karti,* 
'agent/ whLcli together emphasiie the other^ viz, the psycho¬ 
logical or conscious aspect of the activity. The princi^c of 
unconscious activity is termed pTii;ia; and that of conscious 
activity^ manas^ Every sotiI is conditioned by these two 
principles tliroughout its empirical existence. To these 
comparatively permanent adjuncts of it should be added 
the material bodVp which alone is replaced at every birth* 
These tliree together—the body, prana and manas,^ form a 
sort of "ciDpiricaJ home' for the soul. The conscious side of 
tlje souTs activity is carried on by manas with the aid of 
the ten indriyas—five of knowledge, viz, eak^us^ ^iotra« 
tvakp ghrai;;ia and rasana, which are respectively the organs 
of sight, hearing, touch, smeli and flavour; and five of 
action—vik, panip pida, pajti and upastlia, which are 
respectively the oig*^ of speech, holdingp moving^ excretion 
and generation. Various faculties of manas like vijMna and 
aharh-kara are mentioned; but the Upani^iads> at the same 
time, are careful to emphasize its unity. The Bfhaddra^yaka 
Upani$ad,i after giving a list of several such faculties, avers 
*A 1 J these arc manas oidy*^ As the central organ of conscious¬ 
ness, it is one, however viidely its funcrions may differ* It 
controls both the sensory and motor orgaits. It ccMirdinates 
the impressions received from outside through the former 
and also resolves, w-hen necessary, upon acting with the aid 
of one or other of the five organs of action. The relation of 

« Cf. Praina Up. Jv, 9; Kn^ha Up. L lii. 4. 

* If w r^ckpn mAniu as tlnvc-^fald with its oonKious, ^ll^onsciouii 
and sch-trajiKcndetit wv here the £ve "fiheathfl* of tb^ 

dcKtrijic of Sec Note 3 on the previous page. 

3 I. V. i. 
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manf^ to these two seta of org^ans has been compaTcd^ to the 
relation of brain to the sensoiy and n3otar nerves. 

The theoiy of cognition according to the Upani^ads Is not 
easy to find out. Yet there are a lew hints which w^e may 
put together here: The usual Opanl^adio exptessioa for the 
things of expe^^enc^e, w*e know, is nima-rdpa.^ which signifies 
that whatever is tJioiight of or spoken about is the particular* 
The mind and tlic organs of sense function only within the 
realm of names and forms. That is, empirical knowledge is 
inevitably of the hnite. But this does not mean that Brahman^ 
the in finite, is unknowable. The very purpose of the 
Upam^ads is to make it known. So Brahman also is 
knowabte; only its knowledge is of a higher tj/pe than 
emptrical knowledge. The Mu^a/ta Upani$iU^ classifies ail 
know'Iedge into two—the higher (para vidy§) and the lower 
(apara vidya), which are respectively the knowledge of 
Brahman and of empirical things. The higher knowledge 
may not enlighten us about the details concerning particular 
things^ hut it gives us an insight into the principle of their 
being, a$ the knowledge of a lump of day for cstaraple may be 
said to do in regard to everything made of clayj In this sense 
it may be described as complete knowledge, and^ as such, 
difierent from the lower know‘ledge, which even at its 
best is fragmentary- But there b no conflict between them. 
That is, how-cver, only according to the cosmic conception 
of Brahman- There is another view equally prominent 
in the Upani^ds, which hartnoniscs with the acosmic 
conception. Brahman, according to it, transcends the very 
conditions of knowledge and consequently cannot be knowm. 
"Speech and thought mcoil from it, failing to find it.'* The 
Upanbads bring out this unknowabUity of Braliinan in itself 
in various ways. The iJa Upani^ad, for example, docs so by 
predicating contradictory features of Brahman: *li moves; 
it moves not. It is far; it is near. It is within aU this and also 
without all this/s But the best instance of it ^ms to have 
been found in an Upani^d, no longer extant^ to which 
^amkara refers in his commentary on the 

* pt;. p. » I, I. J Qt CL Up, VL 1. 3-4. 

* Taisiiwfya Up, ii, 4 . 5 Mantra 5 * < 111. U* 17 . 
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BadliviL^ uskcd by Jla^k^ tcj expound the uatun? of 
Bmlinian^ did so, it U st^ted^ by ketsping silent. He prayed: 
Teadi me, Sir." The other silent, ai>d, ^iien addressed a 
second and a third time, he replied: T am teaching, but you 
do not follow. The scLf is silence: Upai^toyam atma.^ This 
view denies tiie name of vidya to empirical knowiedge^ which * 
from the idlimate standpoint^ is not knowledge at all, hut 
only a sort of ignorance or avidya^ It may be asked whether 
sucli a viewv by denying the possibility of knowing Brahrtmi< 
does not niakc the teaching agnostic. The answer is that 
though we cannot hww BTahman, we can be it. "He who 
^'knows’* Brahman will be Brahmann*^ It is to the means 
leading to such a consuimriation that the name vidya is 
confined here. Even before this result is readied we may 
realize that Brahman is though not it is, for Brahman 
being fundamentally the same as our self» its existence, as 
already pointed out, is an immediate certainty. We cannot 
tUiiik of the Absolute, but aU the same w'e are alw-ays in 
immediate contact with it in our own selves. Indeed we can 
never miss it. 

We have so far had in view only the w'aldng state. The 
Upani^ads take a wider view of life and study the self under 
three othtr heads^ viz, dream^ dreamless sleep and what is 
termed the turiy^ state. Of these, dreaming like w'sking falls 
under psychology' proper^ for m it the mind functiDns; but 
the other two are supra-mental and are considered with a 
view to discover the real nature of the soul. It is notewoitliy 
that at so early a period Indian thinkers sh ould have tliought 
of studying phenomena under var^^ng conditions, %vhich by 
eliminating or introducing one or more factors aid the 
discovery of their true character^ Out of these four states 
only two seem, to have been know^n at first, viz, w^aking and 
dream. ^ Later^ not only is a distinction made between dream 
and dreamless sleep, but or the tinijii state is added 

w'bose very name implies a precedent stage w^hen only three 
states vt'ere recggmz^K We shall now briefly characterize 
these three states: 

(i) Dreams^-^Jhe references to dreams in the Upani^ds 

‘ Vp. I 1 I« ij, ^ 1 FLJ. p. 39S. 
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are freqiimt, implying that they attmeted a good deal of 
attention at the time. The dream-state is intermediate 
between waking and deep sleep. Its physical condition is 
that the organs of sense should become whoUy quiescent: 
and die senses then arc stated to unite with the tnauas. The 
essential difference therefore between waking and dreams is 
that %vbile the manas in the former receives from outside 
impressiorLS which it builds up into ideas, in the latter it 
fashious a world of forms unaided and by itself. For this 
purpose it uses the material of waking hours—generally 
visual and auditory. Although the stuff of which dreams are 
made is thus revived impressions, the experience of a dream 
is quite unlike reminiscence. It is felt as real for the time 
being—as real as perceptual experience, for as everybody 
knows the tilings dreamt of arc apprehended as present and 
not as bdonging to tlie past. For this reason» dreams have 
been described as 'peroeption without sensation/ 

{2) Dr^amle^s —In this State, described as su^upti^ 
tlie manas as well as the seniie$ la quiescent and there is 
consequently a cessation of normal or empirical conscious- 
ness. Tliere ts no longer any contrasting of one object \rith 
another or even of the subject with the object, and the 
embodied self is tlien said to attain a temporarj^ union Avith 
the Absolute. As however su^pLi h not identified with the 
slate of release^ this statement has to be understood 
negatively—as only signifying that the cousciousness of 
jndi\nduality is absent at tlie time tJiough the individual 
liimself continues to as shoAvn by tlie sense of persona] 
identity connecting tlie states before and after sleep. It is 
not a stale ol consciousness in the ordinary sense; but it is 
nut a state of blank or absolute unconsciousness either, for 
some sort of awareness is associated with it. It is not, 
however, the'objectless knowing subject' that endures in it, 
a$ it is sometimes stated^; for along with the object, the 
subject also as such disappears then. It is rather a state of 
lion-reflective awareness, if w'e may so term it. This state 
b abo^'c all desire and k therefore described as one of un- 
allcyed bibs. 'Sleep makes us nil pashasf In a dream-state 
t See c,g, PU. p. 
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the interests of the waking state may be absent, but it can by 
no means be called disinterested. It has its own pains and 
pleasures and lacks that complete calm which character]^ 
deep sleep. The perfect peace or happiness of sleep we even 
recollect after waking, for then our f^ing is not merely that 
we have slept but that we have slept soundly. 

{3) Tunya This is a state which, as its improvised 

name suggests, is not within the experience of ordinary man. 
It may therefore be regarded as lying ouLside the strict 
limits of any empirical investigation. It is brought about 
voluntarily by the elimination of discursive tlioughtp and 
resembles dreamless sleep in all respects but one. There is in 
it the same withdrawal of nontial consciousness, the some 
absence of desires and the manifestation of almost the same 
bliss. But while the self fully reveals itself in the fourth 
state, the eaqjerience of dreamless sleep is extremely dim. 
The tuiiya i$ a mystic state to be testified to only by the 
person that is gifted with yogic powder. But the truth he 
vouches for is not wholly beyond us. For we have on the one 
hand the negative evidence of su^pd and on the other the 
positive one of the anandamay-a phase of experience, w'hich 
together enable us to get a "conjectural insight' into the 
nature of the knower's experience. The attainment of this 
state is regarded as the cu^ination of spiritual training. 

Jlf 

The diversity of view^s noticed in connecrion with the 
theoretical teaching of the Upani^ds has its reflex in thdr 
practical teaching—^both in regard to the ideal to be achieved 
and the means of achieving it^ To take the latter as an 
example: We find one Upani^ad* mentioning three such 
different means for the attninment of immortality—devotion 
to truth, penance and Vedic study and ascribing them to 
three specific teachers* There is sometimes also an attempt 
made to reconcile two opposing views current at the time, 
each of which was probably pursued independently. The 
/iid Upani^, whose main feature seems to be thiji spirit of 
» Tftriiiriya Up. L 9, 
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synthesis, tries to fiarmonize two such view^s in regard to 
attaining salvation. In the first of its eighteen vers^ it 
inculcates rentinciation, but in the next verse qualifies it by 
adding that incessant exertion also is necessary. The 
Upani^ad means thereby that one should not renounce 
activity and wthdraw from the world, but give up only all 
thought of reaping any personal benefit from it—thus 
anticipating the well-known teaching of the Bbagavadgiti. 
We cannot consider all this diversity of views here* hut shall 
refer only to the more prevalent among them. 

The basis of Upani^adic ethics is to be found in the 
conception of evil, not as offending against the wiJl of the 
gods or swerving from sacrificial rectitude as in the earlier 
period, but as the result of a metaphysical error w'hich sees 
variety alone where there m also the unity of Brahman.* 
Empirical thought, failing to grasp the ultimate reality, 
distorts St or cuts it up into parts and presents them as 
distinct from one another. Evil zs due on the practical side 
to this mistaken view of Reality as finiteness is on the 
theoretical side. It is thus contingent and has no piace in 
the Absolute rightly understood. This misleading presenta¬ 
tion of Reality is seen in the case not only of the objective 
world, but also of the self. It is because each of us regards 
himself as distinct from others that he strives to guard or 
aggrandize himself. "When unity is realized and every being 
becomes our very self—how can there be any delusion or 
sorrow^ then ?"! In other words, all evil is traceable to aliam- 
kara, the affinnation of the finite self, and the consequent 
tendency to live not in hannony with the rest of the world, 
but in opposition or at best in indifference to it. The impulse 
behind this aham-k^a is not in itself bad and does not need 
to be wholly suppressed. The instinct to live or to strive to be, 

* Accerding to the ftcosmic IdeaL no doubt, botb the unity and 
diversity are equally uureaL Yet even in that vkw evd diiappears 
the tnau]eut unity h reaJifed- In other words, there is no diUcrfuce 
bet^eeji the two teachings so far as the problem of ethics is concerned. 

odgioatc^, icconiiiig to both alike, in th^ couadnuAUf^ that 
dii^raity ahnr h tru^ anej it ts oveicome by the knowledge that 
unjly tuiderbn it, whatever explanation may eventually be given of 

that unity in-diversity itself. • Jia up. y. 
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which is what ahaA-kam signifies^ is a common feature of 
all animate existence arid is only a manifestatJoD of Uie 
desire for self-realization. Bnt^ being really a desire to 
transcend hnite being, it will remain unsatisHcd until it is 
rationaliicd through a knowledge of the ultimate truth and 
the wider self is averred in place of the narrower oae. That 
is the meaning of Ah am Brahma asmi,^ which rep^sents 
the realization of Brahman in one's own sdi as the highest 
ideal of life. 

There are two i^eUnlefined descriptions of the ideal in the 
Upanigads. Wliat is sought after in the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas is the continuance alter death of individual 
existence in some exalted fomi (p. 46]. This ideal of reaching 
life's goal after death survives in the Upani^ds; and Brahma^ 
realization is represented as taking place after dissociation 
from the physical body, as for instance in the passage quoted 
in a previous section to illustrate the cosmic ideal.* Tliis 
eschatological ideal, however, appears here very much 
modified for, in accordance with the prevalent view' of the 
Upani^ds, what is to be reached is represented not as other 
than but as identical with what reaches it. 'This is Brahman. 
May I become it when I depart hence.' The significance of 
such a view b that mok^ is a state of eternal bliss (^anda)p 
for it transcends duality which is the source of all strife.! 
Along M^jth this is found another ideals wliich regards mok^ 
as a condition, not to be attained after death, but to be 
realized here and now, if one so wills. A person that has 
reached tlib state continues to see variety, but he is not 
deluded by it because he has realized in hh own experience 
the unity of all. We ha\^e already drawn attention (p- 19) fo 
tlie significance of this ideal in the historj^ of Indian tlicmght. 
\Vh^t is most noteworthy about it b its recognition of the 
adequacy of the present life to perfect oniself. Unlike the 

* Bf^ Up. I. iv. 10. 

* Dciuoeti this aa the doctiinc appearing in em- 

piric^l fqrni ftad therefore as deriVKl fn>m the othftT, See PU . pp. 

J Cf. Up, L iv. t: Tear spriugsi from second." 

4 These two views wens 4 c: 9 aribed later as krama-miikti ajid jlvan 
muJtti respectively. 
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former, it signiEes that mok^ or release does not consist m 
a b€ 420 ming something. It only means the discover>'' of what 
has aJw^a}^ been a fact^ and is compared to the discovery of 
a treasure which w^as all along lying hidden under the floor 
of one's house, but w'hich one had so far failed to find, 
though passing to and from over it constantly, ^ It is the view 
that accords with the acosmic conception of Brahman with 
its implication of the phenomenality of the universe. 

Tlie proctical teaching of the Upaiii$ads is devised to 
bring about Brahma-realization in the above sense. It aims, 
as ail such teaching should do, at the rectification of our 
thoughts and of our deeds. Broadly .spiking, the course of 
discipline prescribed comprises two states:— 

(1) Cuiiimlim 0/ deiaeJ^mi {v^irdgya]^ —The prime object 
of Upani^dlc discipline is the removal of aharh-kSra, wJilch 
is the basis of all evil; and vairagya is the name given to 
that attitude tow'ards the world which results from the 
successful eradication of the narrow^ selfish impulses for 
which tt stands. Its accomplishment necessarily presupposes 
a long course of training through the three l^ramas or dUcip- 
linar}' stages—^those of the religious student (brahma-catya)^ 
the householder (g^asthya) and the anchorite (vajia- 
prastha)—so far as they w^ere understood at the time. As the 
very w^ord i^rama ('toiT) means, they are stages of strife 
when selfishneasS is slowly but steadily rooted out. 'The good 
b one things the pleasant, another; and be that wishes to 
live the lile of the spirit must leave the sensual life far 
behind/^ This training leads to saihny^; but we should 
remember that the term does not yet bear in the Upani^iads 
its present significance of a formal stage in the spiritual 
ascent of man. It tliere means only the transcending of the 
triple mode of ^^rama life, and b regarded as a consequence 
of Bruhma-knnwledge rather than a means of attaining it. 
In the latter sense, safimyasa appears comparatively late .3 
The Upani^ds„ while fully recognbing the value of this 
preparatory training, do not ordinarily dwell at length upon 
it- They rather take it for granted and address themselves 

» Ch. up. VUJ. iil 
* Ka^An Up, L ii 1 and 


3 See PU. p. 374. 
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to fiueb ^ have already successfully undergone that training 
and have acquired vairligya.® That is the unplicatioii, for 
example^ of the efforts made to keep the Upanzi^dic truth 
as a secret which we have already meatioued. The prelimi¬ 
nary* disciplinep however, should not be vie^ved as wholly 
implicit in the Upani^ads, for occasionally direct references 
to it in one or other of its various aspects are founds as for 
instance in a very short but most interesting section of the 
Brfiodaranyaka Upani^^sdj Here the inmates of the world 
are classified as gods (deva), men (manu^ya) and demons 
(asurajp and are ail described as the dnld^ of Praji-pati. 
They approach their father seeking instruction from him 
as to how they should conduct thernsclves. The answ*er is 
brief, but it clearly indicates the necessity for grades in 
moral discipline according to the capacity and temperament 
of the persons in question. To the asuras, the ccmmandmeiit 
giwn is ‘Have compassion on man’ fd3j=adhvam) r to the 
manu^aSp 'Be generous' (datta); and to the devas, 'Learn 
self-con tror (damyata). TTie fij^t two of these prescribe 
regard for others as the chief principle of action. Tlie third 
is unlike them and may appear to be purely individualistic; 
but, being addressed to tlie best, it should be taken to pre¬ 
suppose the training of the other two stages. The same 
Upaui^d in another of its sections represents the gods as 
unwiffiog to allow man to withdraw from the sphere of 
soda] or relative morality, which is merely a rhetorical way 
of eicpressing that man ought not to break away from 
society (p. 21} until be has discharged his duty towards it and 
gained its goodwill, so to speak.) 

(2) Aeguhilion cf kncwUAg^ (jAdfUf ),—Evil being due to a 
misconception of the nature of Reality, its removal can be 

^ Tb^ lailure to recogmzA fact, has he^a. the source of some 
incorrftet views nganling the place of asorality in the Upani^dlc 
scheme of life. Thus one of the comznon mticiMns lev-elied against 
it is that it esAs little oi: nothlug for $Dcia] morality' and cofioejtts 
itself solely with pointiiig out the way for individajil perfection. 
Dcussen e.g. has stated fPU. pp. 364-5J that among the aticieiit 
Indhias 'the consciousnesa of human soHdaitty^ of conunan needs 
and iotcjrstB was but sUuhtly developed.* 

* V. il. J I. iv. lo. Cf. :&uiLkara^a coizmieutajyi 
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{inly through light knowledge; and if the cultivation of 
detachment is also laid down as neccssaTy, it is only to 
render the ae^juisition of such knowledge possible. Detach¬ 
ment is a pre-condition of right knowledge. 'Having become 
calm, subdued> quiet, patiently enduring and collected, one 
should see tlie self in the self says the Jirh^aranyaka 
Uparii^ad.^ The training of this second stage is threefold r 
manana and ixididbyasana,* The first stands for 
the study of the Upani^ads under a pmper gum: 'He that 
has a teacher knows,'3 It defines the place of precept and 
tradition in the training. It also means that the influence 
of an ideal is never so great on us as when we are brought 
into personal contact with one who is a living embodiment 
of that ideal. Though n^Dessary, is not enough; so it 

i$ supplemented by manana or continued reflection upon 
what has thus been learnt with a view to get an intellectual 
conviction regarding it. This training is to be further supple¬ 
mented by nididhyasana or meditation^ which assists directly 
in the realization within oneself of the unity underlying the 
multiplicity of the universe. The necessity for this part of 
the training arises as follows: Our belief in the reality of 
diversity as such is the result of perception and is therefore 
immediate. So nothing but an equally iinmediate appre¬ 
hension of unity can effectively remove it. If variety, in the 
reality of which we almost instinctively believe, b not to 
delude us^ we must the unity underlying it, not merely 
know it. feeing is believing. That is wrhy the Upani^ds speak 
of darfiana or "spiritual perception* in respect of the S^ttnan 
or Brahman.^ A mere reasoned conviction is not enough, 
though it is necessary to give us the mark, as it Vi^cre, at 
wrbicli to shoot.s A successful pursuit of this course of train¬ 
ing wiU result in right knowledge, w-bicli^ according to the 
eschatological view* will lead to mok^ later* but which* 
according to the other* secures it at once* 

Nididhyfisana in this sense is the highest form of medita- 

* Br* IV, iv. a3. 

* Id. IT iv, 5. 3 Acaryavin puru^ srda: Ch. Upu VL riv* a, 

* CT Atm* V* arc dm^|^vyab' Sf* 1T iv* j, 

j Cf. Up. ri. ii. 1-4. 
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tioD and b passible only after considerable practice in 
concontratioti of thought. Hence the UpJwi^ads prescribe 
several meditative exercises of a ptelitninaiy character, 
i They are usually called iipasanas, and the prominence given 
I to them in the Upanisads b comparable to that given to 
rites in the Brahmaoas, We need notice only one or two 
, points about them. In upasanas, the thought may be directed 
^vholiy outwards and two selected objects, both external, 
may be mentally idfintified as in the meditation of the uni* 
verse as a ‘horse’ alluded to above: or only one extci^ 
object may be chosen and it may bo thought of as identical 
with the contemplative's own self. There b an important 
difference between tlie two forms of meditation. WTiile the 
former affords exercise only in concentration, the latter 
gives scope, in addition, to the cultiv,atioii of sympatlietic 
imagination — the power to place oneself in the position of 
another. It accordingly serves as a more direct aid to 
Brahma*realbation. wherein also what is contemplated, 
viz. Brahman, b to be identiSed with the contemplative's 
self. Again the objects of contemplation may be real objects 
or only symbols. Among real objects w^hich the dbciple b 
asked to think of as one with Brahman, we olten find con¬ 
ceptions which were once taken for ultimate reality itself, 
but which in course of time, as philosophic thought progressed, 
were superseded by higher conceptions. Such for instance is 
the case with Pr^na' which marked an actual stage in the 
evolution of the conception of the Absolute. Among the 
symbob used for Brahman may be mentioned the famous 
Om, the myatic syllable, which finds a very important place 
in the Upani^ds.^ Whatever form these meditations may 
take, they prepare the dbdple for the final mode of con¬ 
templation as Aham Brahma asmi. Wheu a person that has 
morally purified himself and has after formal study and 
lefiection convinced himself intellectually of the truth of 
unity, succeeds through nididhySsana in transforming what 
was heretofore known only mediately into an immediate 
certainty, he attains the spiritual goal. 

It b, however, only a very few that can achieve thb goal 
■ See e.g. Sr. Up. I. iii. ^ Cf. Fraina Up. v. 
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The Upani^ds themselves refer to a koower of Brahman as 
a rarity, '\Vhat is hanl for many even to hear, what many 
fail to understand even though they hear: a mar\T 5 l is he 
that can teach it and lucky is its obtainer—a marvel is he 
that knows it, when taught by the wise/* The many fadp the 
one succeeds. The majority, according to the Upanl^adSp are 
bom again after d^th,^ The constant stream of births and 
deaths until mok^ is attained is what is known as san^^ 
or tran^nigration. It is the lot not only oi those that are not 
\irtuous, but also of those that restrict their activity to 
works of piet>' and lack right know'ledge. The law which 
governs the kind of birth which such a jiva gets every time 
it diesp is known as the law of karma. It signifies that nothing 
can happen without a sufficient cause in the moral as in the 
phj'sic^ world—that each life witli all its pains and pleasures 
is the necessary result of the actions of past Uv^ and be¬ 
comes in its turn thccause, through its own activ 4 tiK,of future 
births. It traces aU suffering eventually to ourselves and thus 
removes bitterness against God or our neighbour. What w^e 
have been makes us what we are. According to it the future* 
as we shall see in a later chapter, lies entirely in our own 
hands so that belief in this law serves as a perpetual incentive 
to right conduct. The principle underlying it is thus essen¬ 
tially different from the notion of good as a gift of the gods 
which we found prevailing in an earlier perioiL^ It may 
appear to substitute fate for the gods of old, but it is a fate 
of which man himself is iJie master. The doetrine* however, 
cannot be regarded as embod>'ing a demonstrable truth. 
Nevertheless, its value as a hypothesis for rationally explain¬ 
ing the observed miquities of hfe is clear. 

There is some didercnce of opinion ns regards the origin 
of tliis doctrine. Some have stated that it was borrowed by 
the Aryans from the piimitive people of their new home, 
among whom a bchef in the passing of the soul after death 
into trees, etc., was found. But the view ignores that 
that belief was a superstitLon and therefore essentially 

i KfffAa up, I IL 7. ^ s« CL Up. V. 3C. L 

1 Tt is rooTB akin tn the view that ^enfioa prnfwrly performed 
autotnaticAlly yield tbeir result. 
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iirational, whUe the doctrine of transmigration aims at 
satisfying man’s logical as ■well as his moral conwLousness. 
On account of this important difference, the doctrine should 
be regarded as not connected with any primitive belief, but 
as gradually evolved by the Indians themselves, it is true 
that it is not distinctly mentioned before the age of the 
Upani^ds and. even among them, not all lay equ^ emphaas 
1 on it. AH that can be said with certainty is that it had fully 
: developed and belief in it had widely spread by the time of 
^ Buddha. But it is not difficult to trace its gradual develop* 
'ment from earlier times.* The Mantras indicate a belief m 
the immortality of the soul: and there is also prevalent vn 
them the idea of pt® moral order. But these notions, 
though underlying the doctrine of transmigration, do not 
constitute its distinctive features. The sui^-iyal of the soul 
after death and the determination of its condition then by the 
moral worth of its deeds in this life are assumed by practically 
all religions. A true link with the doctrine is found in the 
notion of i^taparta, which indeed has been described as a 
’distant precursor' of karma* j and it already occurs in the 
Jig\ eda, stands for the sacrifice offered to the gods and 

the word purtai means the gifts given to the priests. The 
main point about it for us to note is that the merit resulting 
from these acts cannot strictly be termed ethical and that it 
was yet believed to precede the person to the other world and 
there to await Ids arrival tike a guardian angel, to secure bliss 
for him. In a funeral hymn the dead man is asked to join his 
i^tapiirta. If we dissociate this belief from its exclusively 
sacrificial reference and widen it so as to include all deeds— 
good and bad. religious and secular—we sec its closeness to 
the lieliel in karma. Again a gradation of rewards and punish¬ 
ments corresponding to the good and evil deeds of this life 
appears in the Brahmanas and among the serious punishments 
meted out to the sinful is 'repeated dying’ (punar-mriyu), 
which is represented as taking place in another world. The 
notion of repeated birth is not mentioned; but it is dear that 
it is implicit in that of repeated death. \NTiat the Upani^ads 

( Sc« PU. pp. 3 >} ^ , „ 

• prof. Keith j JliUgic* and PAilotopky af iht Veda, pp. ajo, 47a. 

J The word in dasical Saiukdi means 'charitable d«d«,* 
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did wsLA to render this idea, explicit and tnm^fer the whole 
circle of births and deaths to ihi^y world from a hypothetical 
region. The soul according to this belief posses at death into 
another body whose character is determined by its former 
deeds. In its initial form, as enmidated by Yijflavalkya,^ 
there is no intervaJ between the end of one Efe and the 
beginning of the next. The belief did not, however, tong 
remain unmodified, because it got mixed up with the earlier 
belief in recompense in anulher world. In this modified 
form the doctrine teaches a livo-fold reward or punishnietit* 
first in the ivorld beyond and then in a life here,^ But that is 
a detail of Hindu faith which need not be further dwelt 
upon here, 


IV 

We have described how* the theism of the Mantras decayed 
in later times under the ritualistic preoccupation of the 
priests. So far as it survived, it was transformed by the 
general pliilosopliic bias of Indian thinking and resul ted in 
the monotheistic conception of Praji-pati —a god who does 
not represent any of the old Vedic deities, but is one above 
and be>^nd them (p. 40). The old nature-gods do not regain 
their position in the Upani^ads. ITiey arc not indeed aban¬ 
doned, but find mention in one connection or another. Some 
of them even continue to be cosmic powers ivhich is not 
different from their original character; but they pale before 
the single reality that has now been discovered and are 
invajiably represented as subordinate to it. .AKsked how^ many 
gods there are. Yajfiavalkya makes light of the number 
thirty-three fixed in an earlier period tP- 32) and replies 
that there b but one, viz. BrahmanJ ill the other gods, 
being oidy its manifestatjons, are necessarily dependent 
upon it. The Ketki Upanifod speaks of Agni, Viyu and even 
Indra as worsted by the might of Brahman and represents 
them as unable to meddle even with a blade of grass without 
its aid.^ Elsewhere the sun and the other gods are described 

« Br- £/p. IJI. IL 13. ^ S« Bf. Up. VI. a; a. Up. V. ui-x. 

I Bf, Up. IIL ist, Ih 4 iii; iv. 
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as discharging their functions through its fear.^ This is the 
case not merely with the andent gods of the Mantras; even 
Prnja-pati, tlie supreme god of the Brahmai^s, becomes 
thus subordinated. The Kau^Uait portra}.^ hinn 

and ludra as the door-keepers of the abode of the Highest^; 
and in the Chdndogya Upani^h^ figures as but a preceptors 
The fact is that we cannot properly look for any theistic 
™w in the Upatii^ds whose main concern is with the 
philosophic Absolute, except where that Absolute itself h 
personified and spoken of as God. Such a theistic rendering 
of the doctrine of the Absolute is sometimes found. Of the 
tw'o forms of this docthne^ it is the cosmic that lends itself 
easily to such transformation. But a God so derived, being 
identical with the ^tmaUp cannot ultimately be differentiated 
from the jiva. He can stand only for an inner principle and 
not for an object of adoration distinct from him that 
adores. The Upani^s explicitly repudiate such an objective 
conception of Cod. "WTioever worships a deity thinking 
that to be one and Iiimself another — he does not know.'4 
The idea of God m the Upani^ads therefore differs funda¬ 
mentally from tJie old V'cdic view of deva—a Luminous 
something presented as exterual to us (p. 32]—or even from 
that of the later l*raja-pati and can be described as theistic 
only by courtesy. The LTpaiu^adic God h described as the 
'inner ruler immortal' (antaiy'amyamrt^) the "thread" 
(sutra] that runs through all thinga and holds tJiem to- 
gether.s He is the central truth of l>oth animate and inani¬ 
mate existence and is accordingly not merely a transcendent 
but also an immanent principle. He is the creator of the 
universe, but be brings it into being out of himseif as "the 
spider does its web' and retracts it again into himself, so 
that creation really becomes another word for evolution 
here. In the terminology of the Later Vedanta he is the 
efHdent and, at the same tlme» the material cause of the 
universe (abhinna-nunittopadlna)** 

« CL Kafka Up. It. iii. 3. * 5+ 3 Vlll. vii-xii. 

4 Bf. Up. J, iv. 10. CJ. Ktma Up. 1. 4-S. s Sec Bf. Up. HI. viL 
^ Such a conception, being Um? pei^KnoIiEed form of Bfahman, iDs.y 
well been dcsi^^ted Brahmlr It docs not, bowEvcCp ecem tju be 
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Though theism in tlie ordJnaiy sense thus mally u incom¬ 
patible iAith the general spirit of the Upani^ds, we occa¬ 
sionally come across it in them. In the K^hu Upani^ad^ 
references are made to a Cod who appears to be differentiated 
from the individual soul. A dearer indication of it is seen in 
the SveidA^fara Upani^ad, where we find aU the require¬ 
ments of theism—belief in God, soul and the world and the 
conviction that devotion to the Lord is the true means of 
salvation.^ But even here the personal conception more than 
Once gets assimilated to the impersonal or ali-comprchensive 
Absolute; and it h difficult to believe that we have here 
anything more than monotheism in the makiugp though 
some scholars like Bhandarkar are of a different opiiuoa and 
take it as distinctly personal. 3 

the case anywhere i» the or In the fjtcTataie of the earlier 

period. \yhm the ypQtd Brahinl occnc^ ae in tlie Mui^^aka Up^ni^d 
{L i. Tj, it is not the awnc of tlie bat reptesenta Praji-pati 

regarded fta a flecondary deity or the ciribodied* fpmthamA'ja}. 
See5S. p. iJSt. » 1 li. aj. 

* i IQ and 13 . ^ Sawi^m, etc. p. tin* 
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CHAPTER in 


GEXERAL TENDENCIES 

So far we have dealt with the relij^jon and philosophy of the 
Vedic period. We have dow to give an aceoiuit of growth 
of Indian thought between the dose of that period and the 
beginning of the age of the systems, Tlicse limits are not 
easily determinable p but, as stated in the Introduction 
(p- it b certain that they were separated by a long in terval 

when speculation made great strides. The diversity of 
doctrines which we found diaracteriring the previous period 
becomes mofe pronounced now, and the views that we have 
to deal wjtli here include not only those whose devdopment 
wc have thus far described, but also those that are the 
result of a secession from them. This schismatic tcndencyp 
no doubt, existed in earlier times also, the Upani^ic 
doctrine itself in some of its chief aspects being a departure 
from the earlier teaching of the Br^manas {p, 48), But 
il^ese earlier dificrences were either such as could in course 
of time be somehow composed or such as did not attain to 
sufficient prominence in the period to find a conspicuous 
place in iis literature. It was otherwise in the period we are 
now to consider when definite heterodox schools of thought 
emerged, the breach between which and the old faith has 
never since been wholly impaired. In addition to Hindu 
thought, W0 shall consider in this Fart two such prominent 
schools—Buddhism and Jainbui. Hie doctrines of this 
period, whether orthodox or lieterodoXp exhibit certain 
common features which it is instructive to note. Fir&t^ 
they are not intended, broadly speaking, for any specific 
sections of the community, but are for all, without distinction 
of caste or sex It is not only Euddhism and Jainisni that 
manifest this liberal spirit; Hinduism also doe$ the same, 
as b clear from the view entertained to this day that the 
Mahabharata — a very important source of information for 
thb period — is designed chiefly for the instniction of such 
as have no direct access to the sacred scriptures, viz, women. 
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^udras and degenerate Bnhmins." lliia extended appent 
should have started with the teachers of heterodox schoolsj 
but soon, and probably as a consequence of it, the orthodox 
also threw open their teaching in substance, if not also in 
fomip to a wider public. Secondly, the thought of this period 
is predominantly realistic. Buddhism and Jainism are 
avowedly so. Hinduisni, so far as it is the outcome of 
Upani^die iafluence, no doubt still retains the old idealistic 
background: but it also manifests a certain concern to 
eitiphasize tlie reality of the external world as such and 
prefers to dw^ell on tlie idea of the cosmic Absolute rather 
than the acosmic, remodelling it into well-defined tlicism- 
Characteristics like these unmistakably point to a general 
awakeningof the common people at the time» but it is not 
necessary for us to enter into the details of this popular 
movement^ which is a matter for history rather than for 
philosophy. 

Our authorities for the period in respect of heterodox 
views are, in addition to Sanskrit sources, a vast literature 
written in one or other of the Prikritic languages such 
as PMi in which the teachings of early Buddhism appear. 
As regards orthodox thought, we have for our source of 
information, some out of the many remaining Upani^ds and 
a species of literature consisting of condse aphorisms and 
known as Kalpa w^ith its triple division into the Srouta, 
Grhya and Dharma SQtras,^ The Upani^ds, though 
setting forth the doctrine of the Absolute, exhibit a develop¬ 
ment particularly on theistic and realistic lines. The 
classical Upanii^ds all alike deal with practically the same 
doctrine: but the later ones fall into groups, each dealing 
predominantly, if not exclurively^ with a speebJ topic which 
is either new^ or b but briefly touched on in the earlier 
ones. Thus there are LTpanl^a^ treating of contempbrion 
(>t>ga} or lenunciation (sahmyisa) as means of salvation or 
glorifying Siva or Vb^u conceived as God supreme. But we 

‘ Bhil^avata L iv. 35-2S; Mbh. xiJ. 44 and 49 (Bombay 

5 Much ot thij Eoaterjal in the Kurti-g. like that of ilanu niatea to 
tbi^ period, thoui^h the veraion in which it ntiw appean ig generally 

late. 
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cannot take them all into considcmtioii here, as there is 
consiJemble ijtoubt regarding the date of many of them. 
We shall select as a repreiientative of the class btjt one^ 
viz. tJie Maifirf Upani^d, about whose assignment to this 
period there is a more general agreement, though even that 
Upani^d is not free from DDrtiqns appended later. Of the 
latter, viis. the Kalpa, the Smuta-stitrais profess to systema¬ 
tize the sacrihcial lore of the Br^ma^, but doubtless 
include much later material. The Grhya-siitms portray the 
ideal of life from the standpoint of the family and describe 
ceremoaics such as marriage and upanayanam or the initia- 
tion by tlie teacher of the pupil into the study of the Veda, 
Tlie Dharma-sQtraSp dealing as they do witli customary law 
and niorab, present the norm of life from the standpomt 
of the state or society. All these aphoristic codes, like the 
Mantras and the Brahma^, are concerned chiefly mdi 
priestly life; and whatever advance tliey indicate of what¬ 
ever further amplihcation they contain is ritualistic in 
character so that their interest for philosophy is but indirect^ 
A much more valuable source of information for us here than 
either the Upani^ds or the Kalpa-sutras is to be found in 
the older sections of the epics, specially of the Alihabh^ta, 
which has been described as a great store-house of post-Vedic 
mythology and doctrine, and whose comprehensive character 
is well indicated by a statement occurring in the last of its 
eighteen sections — “WTiatever is worthy to be known in 
matters relating to the welfare of man is here; and what is 
not here is nowhere else to be found/ Strangely, howeveip it 
contains orthodox and heterodoJt views side by side and 
often mi.xes up one doctrine witli another Vithout any 
apparent sense of their congniify/ This is accoimted for by 
the fact that it is not the work of a single author or of a 
single age, hut represents the growth of many generations 
—even of centuries. Though it contains a good deal bearing 
upon the period w^e are now considering, it indudes much 
that is undoubtedly subsequent to it; but it is very diihcult 
to distinguish the old from the new m it. This cause, 
combined with the \^tness of the work and the uncritical 
character of its editions so far published, prevents us from 
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entering into details. We can indicate only the broad 
tentlendes of thought discoverable in it so far as tlie period 
we are now considering is concerned.^ Wg shall take up the 
San-skrit worics in the present chapter, postponing to the ]a$t 
two diapteis of this Part the oondderation of Buddhban 
and Jainism whose early teachings have come down to tis 
through the medium of We shall also in dealing with 

the Mahabharata reserve tlie Bhag^vadglt^ for separate 
treatment on account of its great importance. 


1 

All the four currents of thought alluded to in the pre\'ioijs 
Part are represented here—Ritualism, Ateolutism, Thebm 
and what^ foDowing Bioomhcld, we have described as 
'Vedic free-thinking.' But eacJi exhibits more or less 
important modiheations which we shall now briefiy indicate: 

(i) Rf^tfairswi*“This is the teaching of the KaJpa-siltras, 
whose aim is to elaborate and systematic the ntualistic 
teaching of the Veda. For this purpose they attempt to 
consolidate the literature in which that teaching is contained. 
They define its limits and lay down strict rules for its study 
and preser^^ation, speaking of the very recitation of the 
Veda (svSdhyaya) as a "sacrifice' and as the highest form of 
self-discipline (tapas).* In tliis connection they further 
regulate the institution of the four a^rainas (p. 75)^—particu¬ 
larly that of the religious student by whom the V^a is to be 
studied and that of the householder to whom most of its 
behests are addressed^ The Sutras are thus essentially retro¬ 
spective in their attitude and represent the cofi&er\'ative 
element in the thought of the period. Ritualism as a creed 
is not of much consequence for us now; and whatever 
further obser\nations on it are necessary ^viU be postponed to 
lljc chapter un the Mlmiihsa system in the next Part. The 

' We shall take 03 the thief Lk^Ii for our coaciusion^ the 
dkarma of the wiiich is the biggest philosopbical Kctiod 

of the epic and which in importance atondfl next only to the 
Bhi^avadgltt. * ADS. L xii. 1 flmd 3, 
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only point that may be notited is that we are here altnost 
entLrdy in the realtn of tradition regarded as an inviDlabLe 
authority. Respect for tradition can be traced in the 
Btiihinanns alsOp which now and then, b3^ way of supporting 
their nc^^-s, cite an earlier ttxt or mention an old teacher. 
But it 15 only impUdt there, and is not formally recognisced 
as here. The tradition itself is two-fold; it is either that of the 
Veda or of samaya^ as it is termedp which means the habi¬ 
tual observances of the cultured Aryans But the 

Kalpa-sCitras try to make out that such observances also are 
based upon ihe authority of the Veda, if not in its extant 
form in some other which, as it is naively declaiedy has since 
been lost.* The dihgent attention paid to the codi&ation of 
old Uws and ciistoriis Unplies a cousdousness of inferiority 
in its authors as coEppared w*ith their forefathers.* It also 
5ignibe$ a fear that their sodal and religious insrittitions 
might become corrupt by outside influence—a fear justified 
by the fact that the heretical sections w'ere then growing 
in strength and had begun to exhibit constructive power 
and formulate their own rival docirinea. 

In the later Upani^ds^ as we have already had occasion 
to notice (p. 49), there k a tendency to revert to sacrificial 
worship as taught in the Brahma^, In the Maitrf 
which w^e have as our specimen for the pciiodp the 

tendency reaches its dimax, for there we find adherence to 
Vedic ceremonia] repn^nted as indispensable to a knowdedge 
of the self. After defining duty as 'what is taught in the Veda,^ 
the Upani^d adds that no one that transgresses it can be 
said to lead a disciplined iife.i But these Upani^ads at the 
SfTOie time contemplate a state when the obligation to per¬ 
form Vedic rites is transcended so that their attitude towards 
ritualism! though not unfaYourable, is not the same ^ that 
of the Kalpa-sfitras which subordinate everything else to it. 
Thus the same Upani^dp* speaking of a know^er^ sa)^: "Me 

* AU rulea for goidaace, it h staled, ari? glve-a in the BrthniawUf, 
but whL^rc is ao quotable text to EUpport a current prsctice, 

its gjia tence once H tD be itiferr^ fmm wcb practice. See AOS. 1 + Xii. 
10. Thfrrc vtmi aJflo other ways of Jtiati tying iamaya. Sec com. 
ou CDS. i. G. » CL ADS, X* v, 4. 1 iv. 3. ^ vi. g. 
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meditiites only on himself; he sacrifices only in himself '—a 
statemont which, in tlic light of the viw the Upani^d takes 
of Vedic cerenionial in general^ should be nnderjtood not 
as syrggesting any hostility towards but only as dcnjing 
the need for it in the case of one that has passed tlie stage of 
preparatory discipline. Here vve find a new conception of 
ritual w^hicb becomes quite prominent later. It is neither a 
seeking of material favours from the gods nor a mere 
magic^ device, but a ‘cure for sin' (diirita-k^ayal—means 
of purifying the heart and thereby qualifying for a successful 
pursuit of the knowledge that brings salvation.* 'Discipline 
leads to purity: and purity, to discrimination. EMscrimination 
wins the self, winning which one does not return to this life.^ 
The attitude of the Mahabharata towards Vedic ritual is 
quite indefinite. Piissages can be cited from it which glorify 
sacrifice; but there are others in it whose general spirit is 
unfavourable or even antagonistic to ritualism. Thus in one 
of the chapteiSpi significantly styled 'HevUing of Sacrifice* 
fYajna-ninda). U narrated the story of a pious Brahmin 
dw^elling in a forest w^ho. desiring to perform a sacrifice, but 
unwilling to injure any living being, presents only grains 
to the gods. Obser%ing this, an antelope li\'ing there, w-hidi 
in reality is only Dhamia or the god of righteousness in 
disguise, addresses him on the futility of such a rite and 
offers itself to be sacrificed. The Brahmin at first declines the 
offer, but when the animal reminds him of the good that 
will result to itself thereby, be assents—a tum in the story 
obviously to bring out the sophistry of those that were 
justifying animal sacrifice on the ground that the victim like 
the sacrificer stood to gain by it. But the story adds that 
the moment the antelope was immolated the Brahmin lost 
all the merit that he had acquired by his previous pious life, 
and that the anitnal, reassuming its origiRal divine form, 
taught hiin the principle of non-injury (aliiriisij^ describing 
it as '\irtue entire' (sakalo dharmah).4 

E Hii$ idea is already fouiicl in the Up. (iL 7). Cl. ET. 

p. 53. * MaiiH Up. iv. j, 1 ?tiii 272. 

4 AhithsA an Lfitegtal paj-t of heterpdox thought aa we now know 
it from Buddhism and Jalniam. But it should uot be taken u 
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(2) AbsotuiismJ —WTiile it is evident that moniHni is tlie 
prevaJent teaching of the later Upani^s, there is, as m the 
case of the earlier ones, an ambiguity sometimes as to what 
particular form of it they mculcate. Passages can easily be 
found in them which taken by themselves support either the 
cosmic or the acosmic view* But the general tendency is to 
lay stress upon the realistic side—to look upon the physical 
world as an actual emanation from Brahman—and to dwell 
upon the distinction between the soul and Brahman as well 
as that between one soul and another. The latter, for instance, 
is very wcdl brought out in the ilfaiin Upam^ad, where the 
empirical self or jjva is termed bhQtatman^the self as 
enmeshed in the b^y constituted out of the five elements, 
and is described as another (anya) and as different (apeura)^ 
from Brahman. 'CH'ercome by nature's qualideSj it feels 
deluded and therefore fails to perceive the almighty Lord 
dweUirig Within itself." The distinction no doubt ts not 
intrinsic* being entirely due to the association of the jjva 
witli the pli3’sical body* as signified by the name bhatatman j 
and it can be overcome and oneness (sayujya) with Brahjnan? 
attained by the jiva when it realizes that truth. But yet the 
recognition of its provisional separateness from Brahman 
here is clear and its implication is that the physical universe, 
springing into being from Brahman, is red. Such v^ews 
already appear in the older Upani^ds^ but the point to be 
noted is the elaboration and the emphasis they receive here. 
As regards the epic^ the influence of the Upani^ads is 

anknQwn to th€ Orthodox. The KaJpa^autraahke that of Gautama give 
quite a prominent plac£ to jt iij their teaching fii. 1% 13; \x. 70): 
and It 13 aido found taught in Ch. for kstance. \n 111. xvit 4. 
The fset 19 that it woa odginaLly part and parcel of the vanapnmtha 
ideal of austere life to which tlie objection comnioiily urged against 
this vijtijB being Vedic, vif. that it is incooipatible with thesaoifiedng 
of is not applicable. See El. pp. 165-6 and Ptof. Jacobi. 

SBE. vdL XXir. pp. xxij, C 

t The Kalpa'^n^tras refer to ^Kli^rralimtiQu* i[6tma-libha) aqd 
‘oneness with BTahmaii^ [brahmaqab a^yujyam) as the highest end 
of man. But the reference is quite indd^taJ, their foremost aJm 
being to expound ritual. We sh^ recur to the f urtner aspect of their 
teaching in the chap^r oti the 3 Iltn|jh^ system in the next Part, See 
ADS. I. xxii. 2 fi,: CDS. viii. 22-1; ilL sl > iil a. J iv. 4, 
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distinctly both in ite thought and in its exprtfsfiidn, 

and mofiism is a prominent feature of its teachirtg. But Giving 
to the general imcertainty attaching to such accounts found 
in tlie work* it is not easy to dcteitnine what particular shade 
of it we have in any saclion of it. Both tiie cosmic and acos¬ 
mic conceptions appear* and often an account which begins 
with the one easily drifts on to the other. It is equally hard 
to say which of these two conceptions is the older there. To 
judge from the popular character of the original epic, the 
cosmic conceptiott should be the earlier. Though the same 
as the Upani^adic account* it is set forth with added detaih 
for, like other epic accounts, it also appears in a mythological 
setting reminding us of early Vedic thought. Thus in a long 
section' professing to reproduce the conversation between 
sage Vyasa and his son ^uka* the Creator is described as 
having his own 'day' and ^nigbt'^—each of which, speaking 
from the human standpoint, is of almost infinite duration. 
Creation takes place each day at dawn* and at its close what 
was created is witlidrawm. Brahman is described here' as tfie 
sole reality existing before creation—'without beginning 
and without end, unboru, resplendent* above decay* exm- 
slant* imperishable, difficult to be thought of or known/ 
It is said to evolve {vikurute)3 into the universe so that the 
view is what we have described as Biabma-parinJiina-vida 
(p. 6(2). There emerge from it first 'intdJect" (mahai) and 
'mind' (manos); tiien in order* the five elements beginning 
with &kMa^ each with its own unique property,-* In other 
words, the undifferentiated primal Being becomes differen¬ 
tiated or the timeless comes to be in rime. liut these 
seven principles—psychical and physical—each standing 
apart from the rest* cannot help on the process of evolution. 
So they combine tesgether to produce an organic body 
(Sari^)* Spirit as embodied in it the "^firat-embodjed' 
{prath^ada)J as it is sometimes styled, is Praji-pari and 
he creates individual beings—both animate and inanimate— 
constituting the world as we know It- Dissolution takes ^^e 

* XU. ^31. II. 
i xii. 232. 2-7* 


I Jdi. 2li-i|S- 

1 xii. 331. jz. 

f ^ Note 0 m p ^2 am#. 
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ill the reveree order ^hen Brahm^fi retracts the whole 
uai verse into itself. The processes of evolution and dissolution 
go on successively a$ implied by the tenns ‘day' and 'night' 
in the {ibov'e account. The points of special interest here 
are (i) th^t May^ has no place in the s^eme of creation 
[2) that evolution takes place in two stages—the first 
proceeding from Brahman and gi\dng rise to what may be 
described as 'cosmic factors' or physical and psychical 
elements in the aggregate, and the second proceeding from 
Praja-pall and bringing Into being individual ihings*- 
and (3) that cneatian takes place periodicallyp involving the 
idea of kalpa which, though not unknown to the earlier 
literature (p. 65), is by no means conspicuous there. 

{3) Wft have indicated the place of Theism in 

VtNiic literature. The transformation of the impersonal 
Brahman or the Absolute into a personal God which was 
still in progress in the older UparUi-ids is now complete* 
the earliest of the monotheistic conceptioris to appear in 
the post-Vedic period being Brahma.« According to the 
evidence of early Buddhistic iiteraturCp this conceptioti 
occupied the highest rank already in Buddha's time.j It 
is to be met with in the earlier portions of the epic; but owing 
to an old confusion betw^een Praji-pati and Brahman, who 
are alike deemed the source of all Bralim^p who^ concep¬ 
tion is derived from the latter^ is frequently identified 
with Praja-pati. To Lilusirate his supremacy* w^e may dte 
the sectioa known as the 'Dialogue between Mptyu and 
Praja-patj/^ which propounds in the fonn of a legend an 

^ There is indeed u inference to avidyl in one of the two iicooimtg 
here (Ch. 135, iJ: bnt m by Preif, Kupkliw {TAf Gnai Epic 

0/ Indh ', p. 141)* [t id an aftcr-thau^htr 
^ Rcspecli^Wy known M ojid 

J Win ledtiict ourielvei here to the epic, as tbEnsnl has but a small 
place in the Kalpa-sutras orcMjn in the later Upani^dd. if we leave 
out those that glorify Vi^u or SivTi apedficaJly. 

* MacduneU: History c/ Satakrit Lflcratun^ p, and JmEn't 

^ Cf- Mra. Rbyi Davids: EuddkUm, p. 37. 

^ Mbh. xiL It is not suggested that these sectioOB, la the form 

In whkh wc now have them* necessarily belc^og to the periad under 
mnsidenition. They only contain an niiiirion to what is recognised on 
^ hands now to be the earliest form ot post^Vedic mODotfaeisoi, 
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answer to tlie important probiem ol death. As set fortli 
here, Praja-patL, who is the same as Brahma,' creates living 
beings; and when, alter the lapse of some time, he finds the 
three worlds dense with them—^'oppressed as it were for 
want of breath’—^he gives vent to his wrath in order to bring 
about total destruction. Ail ‘movable and immovable things' 
begin to be consumed by the fire of his anger. Thereupon 
god &va, filled with compassion, approaches Brahma 
offering prayer to him. Moved by that prayer, Brahma 
substitutes for total destruction individual death, the 
implication being that death in some form is neccssaiy. in 
order that life—universal life—may continue and that the 
disappearance of the particular, so far from being an esit, is 
imperative for the preservation of the world as a whole. He 
appoints for the purpose of determining who should die and 
when, one that is figured, strangely enough, as a lovely 
maiden sprung from hi$ own wTatb. The maiden shows ^at 
reluctance to play this doleful part, especially as she is to 
put an end to the hves of the young as welt as the old,* but 
is pacified by Brahma, who assures her that no sin or blame 
will attach to her for assisting in the work of destruction, 
since she acts according to law. The goddess of Death is the 
goddess of iusticc (dhaima). The underlying thought is 
what has so long characterized the Indian view of life and is 
the essence of the belief in karma that neither death nor 
any other form of punishment is inflicted by an external 
agency, but U merely the recoil of the deed upon its doer. 
The wicked suffer in consequence of their sin. BrahmS is here 
termed the supreme God (faramo de^’alj). He controls all 
the affairs of this w’orld being its creator, preserver and 
destrojTT. He is depicted as subject to tJie emotions of 
anger, love and pity, indicating that the conception is fully 
personal. He is higher than all the gods and goddesses for 
even Siva admits his inferiority by sajing that he has been 
employed by Brahma to look after the welfare of the 
world,’ and goddess Death thinks of nobody else to pray to 
for escaping from the terrific work that has fallen to her lot. 

The shifting character of Vedic monotheism b to some 
* 358. rs, ' A- ^ 
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extent repeated here and Brahma's place comes to be taken 
by Siva, The conception of Sira seems to have attained to 
tins position of eminence by the time of the Greek invasion.* 
It o«upjes tliat rank in certain comparatively late portions 
of the epic. Tlie elevation, howevTr, is merely ascribing 
supremacy to an old Vedic god, for Siva or Rudra, as he 
i^ualJy app^ there, is not only older than Brahma, 
but also Praja-pati, whose conception fs not found till the 
later Vedic period. Being a natute^god, he also represents a 
different type of divinity. It is interesting to trace the history 
of this conception from the very begirming. Amongst the 
powers worshipped by early man there would naturally be 
benignant as well as malignant ones, Rtidra was one of the 
latter—the 'howling' god that went about spreading 
devastation with the assistance of Manits or storm-gods 
represented M his sons. But in course of time he came to be 
designated Siva or 'the auspicious.’ A truly divine power 
cannot in itself be malignant; and whatever dread it may 
inspire should be asenbed to a sense of sin in man. It is the 
riKognition of this truth that in all probability explains the 
^ange in the title of the deity,' In this double form of 
Rudra-Siva, he was the object of love as well as of fearj; 
and, as his importance gradually grew, he became the 
supreme God. In the Atharva-veda^ and at least once in 
tlie ^g\eda,J where there is a reference to his 'universal 
dominion' [samrijya). giva seems to assume that role 
already; but taking all things into consideration, his pre¬ 
eminence there should be expiained as due to the henotheistic 
tendency to which we have alluded (p. 38J. The Svitah>iUara 
Upant^ alludes more than once to this god and there he 
does more deffnitely stand for the Highest; but the con- 

' Afacdonell: Hiitory of S^tukril LUerstsitt, p. ate. 

* ^ Bhandarluri .SeitjjiiHf, etc. p. loa. Campan also 

what NUaiaapia says in hi* conuaeatary on SIbh. aii. AceonlmK 
to others, the new name is only euphemUtie—due to the habit of 
referring to tbs dreadful by a gentle name (Maedomll; pan, 

p. 30J. 

1 To this duality of nature is doubtless due the conception of 
Siva as half man and half woman fardhn-iifttitvant) 

' ** * VII, 46, a See e g. Lii. 4. 
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ccpiioJi appears in it assimikted to the philosophic Absolute 
(p, Sj), and is hardly that of a people's god as it generally is 
in the epic. As an instance of his supremacy in the Mahabh§- 
rata, or rather as that of a stage in his attaining to it. wc may 
refer to the section' where the well-known stot>’ is narrated' 
of the destruction of Dakfa's sacrifice by the emtssancs of 
Rudia because their chief had not been invited to it, aJid 
where he is described as the highest of the gods and as both 
creator and preserver of the ivorld. 

About the aame period and probably in a difierent part 
of the country 1 Vi^u, another god, came to prominence. 
He also, like Siva and imiikc Praj^-pati, is an old Vedic 
god and appears in the Rgveda as a minor deity or at best 
only on a footing of equality with the others. He is there 
intimately associated with India and is even in later mj^dho 
logy known as *the younger brother of Indra*^ (Indravafaja). 
In the Br^lhmanas* his position is more exalted^: and he is 
repeatedly identified with the sacrifice—an honour vrhich he 
shores with Praja-pati and which foreshadows his coming 
supremacy. He gr^unlly supersedes the other gods and 
becomes supreme. His elevation, especially above Praja-pati, 
can be dbtinctiy traced, for the achievements once ascribed 
to the latter are gradually transferred to him* Thus accord¬ 
ing to the Ss^ia-pulha BrdhmA^a,^ Praja-pati assumes the 
forms of a tortoise and of a boar: but they later come to be 
represented as the avat^ or incarnations of Vi^nti. The 
desire to manifest himself in this w"ay for sa\ing mankind is 
indeed regarded now as a mark of Vi^u, showing bis E^dal 
ebaracteristic of benevolence. The w'ord iyim/ar, we may state 
by the way^ means 'descent/ ive^ a coming down of God to 
earth and the thought contained in it is that of a deity 
that inter^'enes w^hen man, forgetting the divine wdthin him, 
show^ 0 tendency to lapse into the state of a mere natural 
being, 'When righteousness wanes and unrighteousness 

* xli. 384. 

* The anta^omsm to the ^crificid cult beri* may be aoted. 

3 See MacdoucH: efSamkrii LiUralurf, p. 41I. 

4 Prof. Keith: Rriigiim and Rhitosaphy oj fAp Vtdn, pp. iio-ii. 
f Vll. iv, 3, 5; XIY I a. 11. 
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begins to flourish, then I become incarnate/* Assuming a 
mortnJ form then, he re-establishes dharma: and in doing 
so ser\'es as an embodiment of the ideal for man which he 
should ever keep before himself. There is evidence to show 
that, like the conception of tliat of Vij^tu also had 

reached pe^!mil1enc:e by die time of the Greek iJivasiou. 
There was also another conception p viz. that of Narilyauap 
gradually evolving in the later Vedic period. The word 
“ 2 <arayai?a* means ^descendant of Nara or the primeval 
male>* i.e. Puru^ from whom the whole oniverse springs into 
existence (p* 45), according to the Pimi|a-sOkta, He appeal^ 
a$ supreme in certain passages of the Bralunaiias,^ and later 
is identified with Vi^^u giving rise to the concept!on of 
Vi^iju-Narayajja* parallel to that of Rudra-Siva, Thence¬ 
forward these two conceptioiis dominate the religious thought 
of India, s Brahma "has Jns origin and basis in speculation 
rather than in popular cult and therefore he did not appeal, 
in spite of his sublime character^ to the rdigious feelings of 
the masses/^ 

The supremacy of the Vi^u-Narlyaua conceptiun appean 
oftenest in the Mahabharata. But it is generally found blended 
there with another, whose origin and genml features we 
must now indicate. This second current of tbdstic thought h 
what is described as tfieism of the Bh^gavatn type. It 
recogni^ only a transcendent God while Vedic theism, as 
may be expected from its kinship with the Upani^ds, 
tended to view him $5 both immanent and tran^endent. 
Tlie Bhagavata creed seems to have been nan-Erahminic 
in its origin^ though not non-Aryan. It probably originated 
in that part of the country which lies west of the cliassic 
Madbya-de 4 a between the Ganges and the Jumna, where 
most of the early Upani^nds were composed. The creed was 
founded long before Buddha^s time by Sri Kf^, a hero of 

^ BG. iv. 7. 

^ ia(a-paika SrShmai^. XIEI. vi. 1. r. 

J But neither, like Brabmi prior to thcni, ii a aectAriaii deity. That 
phase of ludUm belkf is sUU Inter snU bclotigs to a period subsequent 
to the oi>e we are now considering^ 

* ERE. voU 11 . pp. 810-011* 
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tfe Aryan tribes dwelling there.’ Its essential features were 
belief in a single personal God, Vasudeva, and in salvation as 
resulting from an unswerving devotion to him. Briefly we 
may say that it resembles the HebTaic type of godhead 
which we found in Vanina (p. 34) in the fl^da. In fact 
the influence of Christianity has been traced in it by some 
like Weber, the Gcnnan orientalist; but, since the cidstencc 
of the creed long before tlie Christian era is indubitabje, the 
theory has not commended itself to scholars in general,« 
L;itcr, as it so often happens, the hero who preached this 
creed was himself deified and identified with the Supreme, 
In Sri Ki^ija's time, the designation of the supreme God was 
probably 'Bhagavafs or 'the worshipful/ whence the name 
Bhigavata or ‘worshipper of Bhagavat.' The name 'Bhag;a- 
vadgtta' {’Lord's song'J given to the well-known work, which 
appears as an inset in the epic, suggests that when it was 
compr^ed Sri Knii® had come to be worshipped as the 
Supreme, This religion in still later times was amalgamated 
with the theistic teaching of the Madhya-deia, probably as a 
set-off against the secessions that were gaining strength in 
the East ; and then Sri K^ipi was identified with Vi^im- 
Nariiyana, who had by that time come to be looked up»n 
there as the Highest. In this final form the doctrine is very 
elaborately treated of in the sections of the MahabbArata 
known as the ; but it there indicates a develop¬ 

ment whicli almost certainly is in advance of the period with 
wtuch w'e are now concerned. An earlier phase of the same 
is seen in the Bhagavadgita where, for instance, the identi¬ 
fication of ^ri Kr^ria with Vi^itu-Narayana does not yet 
appear.! it nray be assigned to the period under consideration 

' "The worship of Krishna seems to have b«n popoUr during the 
first oenturlts o( the development oI the Jaina ci«d'—Pro!. Jacobi: 
SEE. vol. XXII. p. ixxi. n, 

■ See e,ff. Praf. Wintcniitt; Hisiory 0/ Ituliatt LUtratun (Eng. Tr.), 
vol. i. p. 43] n. 

j It «9uld not, however, have been the eitcliuive title of this £od, 
itncc it is used of Siv» in Svttiifaiafa Up, (iii, nf, Compaie also the 
term used in the AfeAdtAd^ye under V. U. 76. 

1 xii. ^ Bbaadurkar; op, eii. p. ti- 
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ijoWp and we shall consider it in some detail in the next 
chapter. 

(4) Hcreiiml It is perhaps necessary^ to remind 

the reader that by "heretical" we inean nothing more than 
antagonism to the Veda$ (p. 16), particuLirly to thdr sacri¬ 
ficial teaching and the customs and institutions directly 
connected with it. We know (p. 43) that the opposition to 
Vedic teligioo is very oJd and that alJtisiofis to utibehewm 
arc found so early as the hymns of the 5 g\^eda, There is 
plenty of evidence to show that it was continued in the 
period under consideration and was further strengthened 
under the in-fluence of the general reawakening of the people 
already mentioned. Buddhistic and Jaina works refer to 
numerous phdosophica] schools* other than the Vedic^ as 
having existed when Gotama and Mahavira. taught^ Hindu 
tradition al^, reaching back to about the same time, refers 
to the courts of ajident kings, teeming with teachers 
expounding separate doctrine including hefctical ones,^ 
Y^ka agaiop the well-known Vedic exegete who flotirished 
about 500 E.C., mentions in his Nimkta one Kautsap who 
seems £0 have criticised the Veda as either fneaningless or 
self^contradictoryp and controverts at leng^ tus artti-Vedic 
opinioDs.^i The Kalpa-satras also occasionally refer to 
infidels (n^stika) classing them with sinners and ctiminais-^ 
It is this heretic^ thought, almost as andent as the doctrine 
of the priests and now* become pronUoentj that gives rise to 
the distinction betw*een the ideals of the Brahma^as and the 
Sraina^^ or non-pri^tly asceticSt frequently mentioned 
in the records of the pcrif>d and noticed even by foreigners 
like Megasthenes,^ 

These views from their ^'cry nature must have griginated 
outside the hieratic circle$> but it docs not rnean that 
Brahmins were not connected with them. VVe know that 
there w'ere Brahmins that dwelt in the forest who were not 

^ Cambridge fiulory vf Indian vol. i, 150- 

* Sttj eg. JVfbh. xii- aiS. 4-3. 1 I- xv-xvL ■ CL GDS. xv, ly 

J Citmbridg^ Hisif^ry of India, voL L pp. 4*^ * 1 » P*nf. 

Wintemitr: Liiarattire in Anci^ni India, mparioned 

pp- 1-2. 
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priests by profession,* It is tnost likely that they contributed 
not a little towards the de^'^opment of such doctrines. This 
is also corroborated by tradition. Tlius while Vjdorap who is 
of ‘low origin/ appears as the spokesman of this type of 
doctrine often in tlie epic, there are others like Ajagara^ who 
exx>ound the same^ but are Brahmins. According to the 
evidence of early Buddhistic literature alsoi there were 
Brahmins as W'ed as ^ramanas who denied a surviving soul 
and refused to believe in transmigration,} In fact, we have 
here an exact parailoJ to what happened in the case of the 
Indian langaage.4 As in the history of the Indian language 
wfi have an epic phase distinguished from the language of 
the priests so we have in the history of Indian 

philosophy a croed^ with ramifications of its own* of the 
upper reflective classes other than the professioual priests.5 
The mfluence of the heterodox doctrine h transparent in 
more than one sphere of Indian thought, as we now^ know it. 
It has given rise directly or indirectly to religious systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism^ and in later scholastic philosophy 
it is represented, hovrever inadequately, by the GLrvtka 
system. On the other schools also like the Sailkhya it has, as 
we shall see^ left its indelible mark. But it is sometimes veiy 
difficult to say in the case of a tenet whether it owed its 
origin to the priests or to the others; for, as in the case of 
language w^bose evolution serves as a pattern for us here, the 
secular creed, as wc may term it, has influenced the ortin^ox 

* Camhndgt c/ India, vqI. L pp, CL PioL Jacobi: 

SBE. viol. XXIJ+ p. rixxiL i 170- 

J Smil^, passage quoted twm the SadtyuifaJta^nil^dya in OJdcnberg'fl 
BmfdMa (pp. 272-jJ, 

* Cf. Keiths Cloisiial San^kitii LiferaiuK^ pp. i i-ia, 

f Xo cotiipliete the pa^r^lcl^ w* liavc to mcDtioa the existence ol 
popular faiths eorrciiipoiiding to the majiy Prikfts spoken by the 
common folk. 

* 'The aimtjArity between some of those 'heretical' doctrines on the 

ope and Jain a or Buddhist ideas on the other, ia veiy syggesti^Tc, 

and favours the assumption that the Buddha, 04 well as Mahavim, 
owed aotne of his ccFUCcptions to the^c v«ry beretks and fimniilatcd 
others under the fnfiueacc of the controverties w'hich were cou- 
tlniiRlJy going on with them/ SBE. voL XLV* p. sxviL Cf, aiw ProL 
WiutemilE: rif. pp. t and iS. 
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belief and iias in turn been influenced by it leading to the 
Dblitcradon in great part of the dislinetton between the two 
sets of tenets (p, 35), The very early alliance with V'edic 
teaching of the Upani^dic doctrine, which should have 
inituited many a heretical* view, is also largely responsible for 
this result. 

Though the heretical doctrine represents so important a 
stream of thought and incidental references to it in philo¬ 
sophical works are far from scanty, no detailed exposition of 
it is to be found in any part of early Sanskrit litemture. It 
no doubt appears now and then in the Mah^bharata; but 
owing to the lerision which the epic has tuidcigonc at the 
hands of its later editors, it appears re-touched or largely 
mixed up with the tenets of other faiths. That the doctrine 
as now found set forth in that work has also come under 
the review of unsympathetic thinkers and has possibly 
suffered distortion is dear from its being traced there often 
to such objectionable sources as demons (asuias).' Though 
thus modihed, the XfahSbh^ta account is the only con¬ 
siderable one from which we have to draw our information 
about it for the present period. The doctrine seems to have 
had its own divergences. The $veta£vatam Upam9ad already 
mentions nearly half a dozen^ vicvi's of the kind, and the epic 
accounts also suggest a similar diversity in its teaching; 
hut we cannot state the exact scope of any of them. Two of 
them, however, may here be distingubhed for their knowledge 
will be of service to us in understanding certain aspeefs of 
the later history of rndian thought They are 'acddentalism,' 
described as Yadrctba-vada or Animitta-vada, and ‘natural¬ 
ism* or Svahh^va-vada. Both are found separately mentioned 
in the SveiS£va^^ra UpJitiiiad and later works also make that 
distinction.} While the one mamtains that the world is a 
chaos and ascribes whatever order >$ seen in it to mere 
chance, the other recognizes tliat *thmgs are as their nature 
makes ihem/s W^ite the former demes causation altogether. 

* Eor enainplc. J 3 hli and Pi atit Sda appeartng respectively in kli.334 

and m are uuTas. t j, 2. 

) Cf. KtaumsHjaii, [. j. Then a a lefennce to .Animitta-vjlda lit 

NS. IV, I 

* SvobtsAvs-bMvlni? bhlvjUt. ifbh, xiL 221^ 27, Se« aho sL 15 
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the latter acknowledges its universality, bat only traces aU 
changes to Hie thing itself to whicli they belong, "Everything 
is unique and its entire history is predetermined by that 
uniqueness. Hence according to the Svabhiva-vadap it is 
not a lawless world in which we live; only there is no external 
principle governing it. It is self-determincdp not unde¬ 
termined. So this doctrine* unlike the other, recognises 
necessity as governing ail phenomena: h^it it is a necessity 
that is inherent in the very nature of a thing, not imposed 
upon it by any external agency. It is because w^e are blind to 
this fact that w e imagiitG that things obey no law or tliat we 
can interv'ene with success in the course of events. Botlj the 
doctrines are at one in rejecting the idea that nature reveals 
a divine power wwking behind it or indeed any transcen- 
denial being w hich eontrojs it or b implicated in it. hTor does 
eitlier ^bool seek for its views any supernatural £anction. 
In tlie former of these, we have to look for the main source 
oi the later sensualist doctrine of the Carvlka* which also 
ascribes the events of life to mere accident. It is the latter 
that b of real philosophic importance and we shall therefore 
say a few words more about it. 

The Svabh 5 .va-vada should once have been well known* 
for we come across references to it in old philosophital 
works* like those of ^amkara. In the Mahabharata* there are 
allusions to it in more than one place,® WTiat needs to be 
noticed about it first b its positivbtic character which is 
implied by the contrast that is sometimes dra™ between 
it and tlie Adjr^ta-vadai or 'belief in the supcmaturalH' In 
thi.'i it diticfs from the supematuralbin of Uie Mantras and 
the Br^hma^s on the one hand, and, on the otiier* from the 
metaphysical view of the UpanJ^ds^ Thb positivistic 
character of the teaching—its 'mundane metaph>'^cs'— 
seems to have been the original significance of the term 
lokayata ("restricted to the experienced world"), more 
generally applied to the doctrine in later bterature, Anotlier 

^ See e,g. on VS. T. L BUV. I. W. 14S7. 

" E,g. xii. J75, 221 and 254. 

1 meLkts this diatinctpoi] in his coni, on the Afbb, sii, 

213. 
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point of iJtipKFrtancc rogarding it is its denial of a trans¬ 
migrating $ouL although it might have admitted a self last¬ 
ing as long as life does.^ In this respect the doctrine may be 
contrasted vrith what is described as AdjiyStma-vada, which 
took for granted an immortal soul. One of the Mahabharata 
sections, on which our account is based, states 'Death is 
the end of beingg/i In fact the repudiatiofi of such tran¬ 
scendental entities is the ver>' aim of this doctrine. As a 
necessary corollary to the rejection of a permanent soul, the 
Svabh 5 va-vlda, it seemSp did not believe in the law of 
kamaai as commonly understood. As regards the ultimate 
source of the material universe, we have no means of 
deciding whether it was conceived as one or many* There is 
evidence in support of botli in the epic accounts. Thus in one 
of them^ the animal organism is finally traced to tlic five 
e]ements4; and the epic elsewhere ^ explicitly associates the 
Svabh^va-vada vrith belief in the ultimacy of the elements. 
Anotlief account seems to fa^nour a unitary' source* describing 
the infinite phenomena of existence as its modifiGations.^ 
Before we leave tliis part of our subject, it is neces$ar>' to 
mention another tendency of thought noticeable in tlie epic 
whicli seems to be a modification^ particularly under the 
influence of the Svibhava-vada, of the Absolutism of the 
Upani^ads—more especially that aspect of it which is 
described as Bralima-paiioama-vada. Its aim is realistic and 
pluralistic. It tends to do away with the conception, of the 
Absolute and to set soul or puru^ against matter or prakrti 

» See BP. p. 135 for the prev^cnci: of such a vitw in the period- 
Cf^ also A'isi/^ Up, (I. i. 20 (T.)* where the paint niised ia not the 
general one whether there is a $oa| or not, but only whether it 
survives the body fprete). SAS. p. 173. 

> Bhutiiiim nidh^am ni^fha irDta^Amiva 124. 9. cf. 

NM, p. 4O7. 

s Compare the foliawin^jf statement of Cuparatna in his com- on the 
(at. 50): punArthub: Mulatah lcamiaJ>'a 

nflsti; svabhAva-ridd h a h sarvapjayam jagat^prapaaca Iti, 'Others 
Again say: Ali the variety of this world is expULned by its own 
nature and there [$ no karma whatever serving os iti basis." Cf. alsD 
SV+ p, t66, i 224, 17+ 

i 232. 5%abMvam bhutanrintakib. The Siff^svaiara Up., 
however, dlfftiiOgiii^ea between the two. * ija. 26 and ji. 
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as JTitituaily mdfipcndent entities, conceiving the former at 
the same time as many. But this result has not been 
completely effected. The notion of the Absolute as the 
supreme—or sometimes that of God—is retained, ^»ith 
purusa and prakiti regarded as subordinate to, though 
distinct from, it. The relation between the Absolute and 
prakrti is not further deined: but it is clear that the iatter b 
taken to be the source from which the whole of the physical 
universe emerges. Purn^a and prakfti are sharply dis- 
tinguisbed. The one is the subject in e,Tpenenoe; and the 
other, or rather its products, the object—each with charac¬ 
teristics which, generally speaking, ate not predicable of 
the other. It is a knowiedge of the distinction between 
tlicm which is commonly hidden from man that is believed 
in tiiis new doctrine to qualify for rolease from saihsaia. The 
noteworthy pr>int hero is the conception of the Absolute as 
passive and the transfer of creative activity almost entirely 
to prakrti.' In the recognition of permanent souls, the 
doctrine differs from the SvabhSva-vada as we have sketched 
it above. But it resembles that doctrine in endowing matter 
witJi practically all the power necessary to unfold the whole 
universe out of itself. Similariy the i-iew-, though resembling 
Absolutism in finding a place for a cosmic spirit conceived 
as p^minent and eternal, differs from it in being duaJistic. 
adnutting matter as virtually a second entity by the side of 
spirit. These characteristica look much like those of the 
SSfikhy’a doc trine 1 and some like Gar be are of opinion that 
it is the fully fledged Safikhya itself appearing in the epic in 
a popular form,* But it seems preferable to regard it, as we 
shall point out in Uie next Part, as only proto-SSiikhya or 
Safikhya In the making. It occupies in the epic a very 
prominent place, comparable only to that of Theism in it. 

Its importance in the history of Indian thought is great, but 
for an adequate consideration of it we have to wait till the 
SShJchya system is taken up. We may observe in passing 
that this alliance of a heretical doctrine with orthodoxy^ 
gave rise to a new stream of tradition in ancient India which 

' Gf. Mbh. sil. 31^, I*; BG. iii. 17, (jc. n>, *iii. ig^ 30 axidag. 

^ Prof. ; Tks Sysftm^ pp. 46 if. 
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can be described as neither orthodox nor quite 
heterodox. The old heterodoxy, like the old orthodoxy* 
continued to develop on its own Hnes. Tljat may be repre^ 
sented as the extreme left/ while the new became a middling 
doctrine with leanings more towards orthodoxy than 
towards heterodoxy. Accordingly orthodox belief itself 
hen^forwand may be said to run in two channels^ the 
distinction between which often leads to important con¬ 
troversies.« There is indirect reference to this extension of the 
sphm of orthodoxy in the literature of the early classical 
period as, for example, in the V^dditia-si'Ura of BldarSjrana.* 


II 

So much about the theoretical teaching of the period. It 
will be useful to bring together in the same way the various 
modes of discipline commended then for reaching the goal of 
life. Broadly spealdng, this disciplinary teaching is three¬ 
fold, viz. (i) kannap {2J yoga and (3) bhakti/which are 
r^pectively to be associated, though only predominantly, 
with the fct three of the four schools of thought briefly 
sketched above; 

{1) Kartm.^By the tenn kaima, as used hertp is to be 
understood the sacnflcial rites and acts allied to tliem as first 
taught in the Br^mairias and latei systematized in the 
Kalpa-sutras, as weU as certain duties and practices which, 
though not expbditly set forth in the Veda, had become 
sanctified by tradition* But it mnst not be thought that 
ordinary virtues—^whether social or self-regarding—were 
ignored,! for ethical purity was made the necessary coudition 

y Such, fert* example, aa tht one to the question whethirr the 

Veda is paum^i^ Qt not. See Ch. X. 

^ See e.g, U, i where twa classes of sriiftis are diidugui^cd—oqe 
hice that of SVlanu bawd upon the %'cda and tliorefore fully authpri^ 
and the otheir like tliat of Kapila, whichi though lecogniud 
by acme ii^lss. an? ncst bo, becou^ they do not go back to the Veda_ 

3 The emphasis on monl merit which the wotd dhwna in ite 
pppular, 03 distlngyinhed itom iti te<duikaJ, use often spgnOiesii to be 
traced to this insistcrtcc on the jrtittaJ conditiofi of purity qf character. 
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for entering upon tli& path of kanma as shoiAH by statements 
like the following from Va^i^tha: ^Neither the Veda, nor 
sacrifice^ nor liberality can save him whose conduct is base^ 
who has departed from the right path.'* The nature of 
virtues msistcd upon can be gathered for instance from tJie 
following characterisation by Apastamba of the religious 
student: *He is gentle and serene. He exercises the highest 
scIf-controL He i$ modest and courageous. He has cast off 
all Eassitude and is free from anger.'* Gautama not only 
prescribts^ in addition to religious rites^ what he calls ^the 
virtues of the soul' fatma-gumi) or the inner ethical virtues,, 
viz. kindness towards ail, forbearance, absence of envy, 
purity, perseverance, dieerfulness, dignity and contentment 
but alw places them on a higher plane than mere cere- 
mo niaJj Kaunas in the above sense are either (j) 'permitted" 
or "optional* (kamya) which aim at specific results such as 
the attainment of hea^nen, (Li) "prohibited' (prati^iddha), 
indulgence in which will lead to sin and to its unwelcome 
consequences, or (m) "obJig^tory' or 'unconditional' (nitya) 
whidi comprehend the duties appropriate to the four 
Vernas or classes of society and to what we described m the 
last chapter as the four airamas {p. 75). It is not necessary 
to enter into the details of these varieties of karma. We 
shall merely draw* attention to one or two principles 
underlying this view of discipline which are of interest to 
tis here. 

The whole code of conduct presupposes the survival of the 
self after death and takes for granted that the present life is 
essentially a preparation for the coming one.^ Whatever we 
may think of the metaphysical basis of such a view^ its 
disciphnary value is apparent. By emphasizing the enduring 
character of the self^ it discountenances present indulgence 
' Dharma-stiira, vi, i aod 6. S« EL p. 

* AUS. 1. di, 17-24. 5. GBS. viil. 2o-2j. 

f 'The chief mibjcct on which ttie Braiiii]aaa$ talk Is death: for 
this prcj^iit life, they told, is like the seawn passed in. the womb, and 
death fox tho^ who have cijlti^-ated phiJD«ophy Is the birth into 
the the happy life. For this reason they follow extensive 
discipline to make them ready for death*—MegastheDf:^. See 
Cambridge liisiary c/ 1 ttdia, vol. I, p, 41^. 
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in all its foTTus and I(?ads to the cuJtJvation of sdf-restraint 
in whose train sci many virtues follow. The nile for the 
disciple here is, as VA^i^tha says, 'f-ook far; not near. Look 
tow^ard the highest, not tow^ard that which is less tlian the 
highest/* In the resuh, an anstere life replaces a life of 
instincU and passions. The discipline does not inefeed aim at 
abolishing desire altogether as in some other schools of 
thought, for it iiolds out the prospect of one's own welfare 
in a future life and may therefore be characterized as 
‘self-seeking beyond tlie grave/ But it does dissuade a man 
from purming the goods of this world for their own sake. 
The true ideal of life is well indicated by the formuLation in 
this period in a definite wayof what are called the puru^rthas 
or human literally, ‘the aims of man/ They are 

threc^ (tri-vaiga), viz, dbarma, artha and IdLma, if w'c leai^e 
out mok^^ w'hicli, though not whoUy excluded from the 
Kalpa-sutras> occupies by no means a prciminent place Hrere- 
Artha iUid kama stand respectively for the acquisition of 
wealth and the enjoyment of the present Hfe. while dhaima 
represents religions merit. The first two also are accepted 
as legitimate so that worldly aims are not despised. In lact 
the Sutras sometimes speak of succeeding in this world as 
w^ell as in the next/J thus linking up, as it has been so well 
put* "the Pealm of desires with the perspective of the etemaL'^ 
But dhaima is under all circumstances to be preferreds He 
that adheres to dharma* sajrs Apastamba, reaps w^oridly 
benefits also; but if he does not, it matters little for the 
attainment of dharma is the supreme aim,^ The idea of 
dharma is accordingly of great importance heren as indeed it 
is in understanding the Hindu \*iew^ of life as a whole. The 
word* w'hich may be compared to the earlier rtsL, means 
literally 'what supports or upholds/ i,e. the final governing 
principle or law of the universe. In the present period it 
stands for all established ways of living—secular* moral and 
religious. This all-embracing significance of the term explains 

* Dharma-m&a^ x. 30; xxx. t. See El. pp. 01^1^ 

* GDS. ix. i)B, > Cf. .ADS. tf. xi. 

* Prof, R^hakruJinan! TA# H^xdu of Lifi p. 

s Cf. GDS. ix. 4^; ADS. L ixiv. 23. * ADS. 1, xx. 3-4. 
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the \^guene5S Siometiines met with in it$ use. But, howe^'er 
diverse the ^ignjfit^cep dbaima is essentinliy what bears 
fruit in a future life and impHes moral purity as a aeeessary 
condition of earning it. So persistent is this idea that in 
popular m3rthoIogy it comes to be identified with Yama or 
the god of death, who allots rewards and punishments to 
men in another life according to their deserts. The authority" 
for deciding what is dharma or adhaima is the Veda and 
tradition traceable to it. This is the significance of the term 
vidhi which about this time comes to be used,^ and stands 
for a behest from above. TTiat is, dharma in its technical 
sense is extra-empirical and can be known only through a 
channel other Hian common experience^ viz. a divine or 
traditional code. Apastamba exphdtly says ths^t the prin¬ 
ciples underlying tlie conventions and observances of the 
Aiy^as are not kno^vable in tlie ordinarj' way: ^Dharma and 
adharma do not hover about us saying—are so and 
^^Tiere empirical conadeTatious alone suffideutly 
ejcplain conduct, there is no need for such a code. The 
cultivation of worldly prudence is ail that is needed- 

(2) Ycg#.—Tills tenn is cognate with English 'y-oke' and 
means 'hamessingH" It is essentially a process of self¬ 
conquest and was not unoften i^rted to in ancient India 
for tlie acquisition of supernatural or occult pow'ersj But 
we are at present concerned with yogic practice as the 
means of securing release. In this sense it is practically the 
same as upisana taught in the Upani^ds 7S), and is 
predominantly associated with Absolutism. We should 
remember that yogic meditation is to follow^ intellectual 
conviction regarding the unity to be realized and is therefore 
very far from being an artificial process of seif-hypnosis or 
any^ng of tbc kind. It has, on the other hand, been 
compared to "the entirely healthy and joyous phenomenon 
of aesthetic contemplatioii.''* Yoga b thus really a joint aid 

• Cf. ADS. I. Mill. 6. * ADS. r. XX. G. 

J Cf. ADS. 11 . x%vi. (4, which Imphci a di^nctioii between two 
kijidi of aeocrica — one de^cribeU aa dhanna-paxa and the other, 
m abhicara-para^ which may respectively be rendeied M 'ben- 
^volcnt* aftd 'malevQjMt/ * See PU. p. jSj. 
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With or right knowledge^ the need for which in one 

form or axipther is admitted by nearly aH the schools of 
thoughThis means of attaiiung oneness with the Absolute 
was known to the early Upani^ds and, since we have 
already alluded to it under the name of nididhyasanaj 
nothing more need be said about it here^ It undergoes 
5 >^tematiiat!OJi in this period, but it will be convenient to 
refer to its details in the chapter treating of the SaAkhya- 
Yoga system in the next Part. We have, however, to observe, 
before passing on to the next made of discipline, that the 
path of yoga in this form^ Uke that of karma, does not 
neglect the discipline of common morality, whate^ner may 
be said of its other forms, which were also in vogue then and 
aimed at securing various supernatural powers or worldly 
ends. The Kafh& Upam^ad for example—to mention an old 
authority—in referring to concentration of mind as an 
indispensable aid to Biahina-realization expressly couples it 
with ethical purity * 

{3) BAakH,~ 7 ^ is loving devotion' and is the discip- 
llnaiy means spcfcioUy appropriate to theism, with bchef in 
a single personal God* Speaking generally, it represents a 
social attitude^ while yoga does the rcvei^* The bhaktas 
meet together and they find spiritual exaltation in the 
company of others that arc similarly devoted. The yogins, 
on the other hand, are apt to seek God or the Absolute 
singly. Their aim is to be alone with the Alone, Bhakti again 
is predominantly emotional wlule yoga is predominantly 
intellectual, for it adds an element of love to devotion. There 
has been in modem times a good deal of discussion on the 
origin of the bhakti cult in IndiOn.^ Some have traced It to 
Christian sources, but, as in the case of the Ehagavata 
religion, the hypothesis of a foreign origm has not commanded 
the assent of scholars in general* The word bhakti derived 
^ Tb« necessity fxar thw tilcnient appeaiB leant in ritualiun; but even 
there a distiiictiDa is made between a blind periommne^e of Vcdlc 
ritis and a kneeing pursuit of them. The Utter u apoken ol as 
fetching b greater good, Ebowing thereby that the value of jiina was 
not overlooked- Sw CDS, xv. a8, Cf, also C*. tip. 1 . J. lo. 

^ L Li. 34. 3 CE. BG. X 9^ 

I See Bhand^kor! Saipitmt etc., pp. aS-jo. 
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from a root meaning 'resorting to,' signifies an attitude of 
mind towards the godhead which was not iinfainiliar to the 
Vedic Indian. V'anii]ia, for instance, inspired it to a con¬ 
spicuous degree. Again in the Mantras, we often come across 
epithets like 'father* prefixed to the names of gods which 
indicate that a certain inttoacy of relation was felt by the 
worshipper between himself and the deity which he thus 
addressed. Tlje very first hymn of the l^gveda gives expres¬ 
sion to such a feeling; 'O Agni, be easy of access to us, as a 
father is to his son/ The same idea of love towards what 
was held to be the Highest can be traced in the Upani^ds. 
The Ka^fia Upani^ad'^ possibly alludes once to the need for 
divine help, the reward of bhatti, before one can be saved. 
The Svetaivafara Upanijad uses Uie very word and speaks 
of the necessity for the highest devotion not only to God but 
also the gam,* who is the channel through which a knowledge 
of God comes to us. Finally, the grammarian PApini 
(350 B.C.J has a separate aphorism to explain the word, 
though only as meaning 'the object of loving devotion.'! 
Thus the ideas of devotion to God and of his grace (prasiida), 
the rett'ard for it, were well knowm to the Indians long before 
the Christian era; and there is no need to seek for their 
source outside India. Of the three Gods whose supremacy 
belongs to this period. Vi^uu^Kj^ria is most prominently 
Connected with this idea of bhakti; but it is found mentioned 
in respect of the otheis also, as, for instance, Siva, who is 
described as ‘kind to the devotee' (bhaktanukanipin).# 

Of these modes of discipline, yoga alone can be associated 
with the heretical views, and even that only as a way of 
withdrawal from the world and not as a means of attaining 
union with the Ultimate, It seems to have been so prominent 
a form of discipline amongst the heterodox that their ideal 
man, it i$ stated,! was not the half-divine i?i as among the 
orthodox, but the world-renouncing yogin. As in the cose 
of the otlicr doctrines, the need lor moial purity is not 
ignored here also, Piahrilda, who appears as a heretic in 
the .Mahabharata, is described as 'adhering to principle* 

• 1. ii. aad 13. > vi. 23. * iV. iii. 45. 

4 Mbli. xii. 184. 167. I Prof. Wioteniit*: of . sit. p. 3. 
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(samRy^ ratam).* But, as may be expected, the heretical 
teachers, unlike the orthockJXp did not believe in the cleansing 
effect of Vedic karma: and the course of preliminary training 
which they pirescribed was exclusively etldeaL Our know¬ 
ledge of the different heretical schoob in the early part of 
this period is so imperfect that we cannot speak in detail 
of the moral training prescribed in them. As a ^neral 
characteristic, vve may note its stoic severity* It a discipline 
of denial and is intended to free man entity from personal 
desires, w^hich are regarded as the prime source of all the 
ills of existence. Such a \dew, no doubt, has a pessimistic 
basis; but, to judge from the generality of accounts found 
in the epic,^ it is as far removed from cynicism as it is from 
hedonism. 

Over and above these modes of discipline, we find 
saihnyasa or formal denunciation of the world also recoi^zed 
in this period, particularly in the heretical schools. Ajagara 
for instanoc, to whom reference has already been made 
is described as a munii and he dweUs; in the forest. Smi- 
lady SamaAga, w-ho has achieved complete equanimity 
of mind, says: 'Having given up artha and kSma, having 
given up desire and delusionj 1 traverse the earth without 
pain and without tonuent.'^ Though an outstanding feature 
of the practical teaching of this period, santnySsa was by no 
means universal, at least among the orthodox. Some of 
them refused to include it in the normal scheme of hfe. 
TTic only legitimate airama other than studentship^ 
according to themi w'as that of the householderr and the two 
remaining SSramas of the anchorite and of the monk were 
explained as intended only for such as were for some reason 
or other disqualified for performing the karmas appropriate 
to a householder. This is probably the oldest view, for it is 
here that full significance attaches to the numerous rites that 
are with so much elaboration taught in the Brahmanas.^ 
Even according to those among the orthodox w'ho accepted 
saihny^sa as a normal stage of ljfe> it could be assumed 


* Cl. xiii [^g. i8 ff. 
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only last.^ From this standpoint p thenp the modes of 
discipline prevalent in the period admit of a fresh division 
into the positive and the negative. The fomier is described 
as the path of pravitti or active life^ because it insists on 
strict adherence to Vedic ritual and the discharge of the 
manifold duties taught in the Kalpa-siltras; and the latter 
as that of nivTtti or quietism^ becatise it demands an c$ca]% 
from the absorptions of ^cial and sacrificial life in order 
that one may devote oj^self entirely to contemplation. The 
distinctionp we shall find to be of value in following the later 
development of Indian thought. 

Wliat is the nature of the condition that is to be reached 
by such discipline? According to those that follow the ideal 
of the three-fold aim of man (tii-varga), the goal of life is the 
attainment of heaven after death by means of earning 
religious merit (dharma) in this life. Those on the other hand 
that recogni^ mok^ as the highest ideal, conceive of it 
in more than one way. It may be union with the Ultimate as 
in AbsolutUmp or reaching the presence of God as in Theism, 
or the merely negative one of escape from the trammels of 
sarbsfira as in some heretical schoob. In the last sense, it 
is more often styled nirvln^ (literally "blowing out"), width 
brings out clearly its negative diaracter. But how^ever it is 
conceived, the ideal of jivan-mukti continues and* we may 
say, receives greater emphasis in tWa period. In a series of 
verses in the Dialogue between Sagara and Ari^tanemi ending 
with the burden "He indeed b free,' the Mahfibhaiuta’ pro¬ 
claims an attitude of passion 1^^ serenity attainable in this 
life as itself mok^. This ideal, though adhered to by many 
of the orthodox schools hke the Advaita, may have origi¬ 
nated in heretical circles with the general world-view of 
seme of which it so well agrees. The conception of mok^ 

^ Cf, vi. 35, It ivas only later thbt restrictiooi ceaaed 

to be pUcfd □□ the fieedoEn of the individual to select, aiter student¬ 
ship, the course 0( Lf/e he pttferTOl, The only criterion thereafter is 
detacluneut; WTiocvtr h;^ it is entitled to renounce th^? world. 
Cf, YadiiliarDva virajet taiialiuieva pravrajet: J^baia Up, 4. Sec Note 
3 on p. 31 , 

> iril. 38 fip st. 35 
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2s a conditjon to be attained after death is Incompatible, 
for instance, with the Svabha^va-vida, which did not look 
forward to a future life: and it should mtumlly have 
represented the ideal as achievable within the limits of 
the present one. But on account of the early mmng up 
of doctrines, already mentioned* it is difficult to be sure 
about it.* 

* Compare tu this GOimection ADS. IL I4-1S. 
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In point ol popularity the Giti is second to no work in the 
world of Indian thought. It has always commanded great 
admiration and its popularity noW|^ if anythingp is on the 
increase^ This unique position it owes to a variety of causes. 
It forms a portion of an epic whose study has enraptured 
generations of meiL and women. The tw^o characters that 
figure in it are most fascinating; and the occasion which calls 
forth its teaching is one of extreme seriousness when tJje 
fate not only of the country^ but of righteousness (dhaima) 
itself is at stake. The work Is written in a simple and charming 
stylcp and is in the form of a dialogue which imparts to it a 
dramatic interest. But such formal excellences aloue are not 
adequate to account for its great attractiveness. It has, as 
we ^aJ] see* a specific message to give. For the present* it 
will suffice to refer to one or tw'o other points In its teaching 
which invest it with special value. The work breathes 
throughout a spirit of toleration which is an outstanding 
characteristic of Hindu thought, ^W^oeverwith true devotion 
worships any deity, in Mm I deepen that devotion; and 
through it he fulfils his desire/ 'Those that devotedly 
worship other gods, they also w'orship me though only 
imperfectly/* The thought here is not, as it sometimes 
unfortunately is* that 'one man's God is another's devil/ 
but that every concepliou of God* however crude or 
defective in itself* still has its own ^’vine side and that 
it is not so much the nature of the object worshipped 
as the spirit in wMch the worshipper turns to it that 
counts. To this feature* which entitles the poem to the 
first place in Hindu scriptures as bringiug out best their 
governing spirit* it adds another which explains why it has 
been reckoned as part of the world's literature ever since 
it came to be known outside India. Its author* as may be 
expected from one w^hom tradition reckons as tlie Inspirer 
■ vij* 31 - 33 ; ix. 33. Sm alsoiv, m 
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of practically aJi the Sanskrit poets, does not discus here 
the subtle and recondite details of ethics or metaphysics, but 
deaJs only isith the broad principles landeriyliig them, 
reJating them at the same time to the most fundamental 
aspirations of man. And this he does not by means of any 
abstract disquisition, but by selecting a speddc situation 
involving a moral dilemma and pointing out how it is 
overcome. This concrete mode of treatment p mth the 
suggestivencss natural to it^ very much widens the scope of 
the teaching and makes its appeal almost universal. 

All this, however, does not mean that the work is easy of 
understanding. Far from it. It is one of the hardest boolu to 
interprets which accounts for the numerous commentaries 
on it—each differing from the rest in some essential point or 
other. Part of this diversity in Lnterpretatlou is due to the 
a^umption that the Gita not only concerns itself with the 
problem of conduct whose solution is a pressing need for man 
if he is to hve without that inner discord w^hich arises from 
consciousness of the ideal unaccompanied by mastery over 
self, but also is a treatise on metaph>'sics. DeaJing as it does 
with a moral problem, the work necessarily touches upon 
metaphysical questions now^ and ai^n^ but they form only 
the background to the ethical teaching To regard a con¬ 
sideration of ultimate philosophical questions as falling 
within the main aim of the Gita, appears to us to misjudge 
its character- Though the features ebaracteristic of the 
background are only vaguely seen and ejq>lain the divergent 
accounts given of them by interpreter, w^hat is in the 
focus of the picture, viz. its practical teachmg, h quite 
distinct. Another cause of difference among the interpreters 
of the work is the forgetting of the occasion that evoked the 
teaching and expecting to find in it a complete theory of 
morals. The occasion is a particular one and Sri in 

enunciating a course of conduct suited to it, naturally draws 
attention only to s&me of the principles on which right living 
should be ba^. The theme of the work is not accordingly 
the w'hole of moral philosophy; and there are, as vnll become 
clear later, omissions ol importance in it. Our aim will be 
to explain the nature of the central moral truth inculcated 
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in the work and point out its importance in the hiatoiy of 
Indian thought. We shall also try to indicate the general 
features of the theory’' which underlies that teaching, but 
wc shall not attempt a complete exposition of the work, 
by taking into account all the other teachings that may be 
found interspersed here and there in it. The Gita in that 
respect resembles the Mahibhiiata, whose heterogeneous 
character has already been described. Since the mtdij of the 
poem is in its practical teaching, we ■Jiall take it up hret. 
As regards the age to which the work belongs, there has been 
a great deal of controversy; but scholars are now mostly 
agreed that in its essential portions at least, it is not later 
than 200 B.c.-—a date which falls within the period at 
present under consideration. 


I 

W’^e have stated that so far as the practical teaching is 
concerned, there is no ambigiiit3\ The reason for this is the 
setting of the poem. In the beginning, wc find Arjuna 
despondent and declining to fight; but, as a result of Sri 
persuasion, he makes up his mind to take part in 
the contest. This important clement in the conception of the 
poem would lose its entire significance if we did not regard 
action as its essential lesson. Wc may accordingly conclude 
that the central point of the teadilng is activism, or, to use 
the expression of the Gita, kaima'yoga. To underetand 
what exactly is meant by this expression, it is necessary to 
consider separately the two terms constituting it. Karma 
literally means 'what is done,' 'a deed'; and the word of 
course appears with this general meaning sometimes in the 
work.* But by the time of the Gits it bad also come to 
signify that particular form of activity which is taught in the 
liturgical portion of Vedic literature, viz, sacrifice. Though 
we cannot say that the word does not at all bear this special 
sense in the poem,* it by no means represents its prevailing 
use. t^liat it usually signifies here is duties that, in accord- 

’ Cf. jil. 5; V. S-9. ■ ||i_ 14-15; »vili. j. 
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sncc" with cmtom and tradition, were found associated at 
the time TAith particular sections or classes of the people/ 
the var^^a-dhamiaa as they are described, ^ Tlie word is also 
sometimes used in a fourth sense in the work^ viz. di\dne 
worship and devotional acts connected ivith it such as 
prayerj Of these several meanings, we shoddy when thinking 
nf karma-yoga os taught in the GTta^ ordinarily take the 
thirdn viZp social obligations which in one form or another 
are acknowledged in all organized society^ The word yoga 
means "harnessing^ (p. no) or 'appljdng oneself to^ so that 
karma-yoga may be rendered as 'devotion to the discharge 
of social obligations/ A characteristic of all voliintarj" deeds 
is that they are preceded by a desire for sometbing, which is 
described as their motive or phala, ^Vhenever we knowingly 
act, we aim at achieving some end or other. In the present 
case, for instance, Arjuna is actuated by a desire for 
sovereignty over his ancestral kingdom; and he has under¬ 
taken to fight for regainixig, if possible, that sovereignty 
which through the force of circumstance has passed on to 
his wily cousins. Such an undertaking, however, would not 
be devotion to karma. It is devotion to its phala, because 
the karma here, viz. fighting, but serves as a means to bring 
about a preconcci\'ed end. For kanua-yoga, the act should 
be vievred not as a means but as an end in itself. That is, the 
idea of the result, which is to ensue from the action, must be 
dismissed altogether from the mind before as well as during 
the act* Tlie tenn signifies, as Sri Kr^a is never tired of 
repeating, the doing of a deed without any the least thought 
of reaping its fruit, "Your concern is solely with action— 
never with its fmit/^ There follows, no doubt, a result from 
the deed that is done, but in the case of the karma-yogin, it 
ceases to be his end for this simple reason that it is not 
desired and that there can be no end conceivable apart from 
relation to desire. An important consequence of following this 
principle of action h that one can act with complete 

* Cf, Lv. 15 (parvAib pilr\'a-tatiini kftam) and xviii. 41 ^ wheinft this 
four ca^es are mentioti^. 

* Thorc not much relneace m thtt work to thii A.<tmnui'dhannii, the 
twin compaaiati of varva'dliajinii. j CL xii. 10. i ii. 4^. 
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£<fiianjmity. Desite or scIf-iiiicT'^t when allowed to have its 
sway over us may blind us to what is light: and even when 
we succeed in chooang to do the right deed, undue eagerness 
to secure its fmit may induce us to swerve from the path of 
rectitude. The term yoga is in one place’ explained as 
signifying just such equanimity or 'balance of mind' 
(samatvam). This teaching that we ought to engage ourselves 
in our work as members of a social order io the usual way and 
y^t banish from our mind all thought of deriving any 
personal benefit therefrom is the meaning of karma-yoga 
and constitutes the specific message of the Gita. 

The importance of this teaching will become clear if we 
refer to the iwo ideals of life that were prevalent at the time 
aoiong the orthodox — the negative ideal of renunciation and 
the positive one of active life (p. 114). The first deal of ni\Ttti, 
as it is called, advocated the luting up of all karma and 
withdrawing from thewxrk-a-day world entirely. The second 
one of pra^Ttti, no doubt, recommended living in the midst 
of society undertaking alJ the obligations implied thereby; 
but it did not exclude the element of selfishness altogether. 
This is clear in the case of ritualistic activities. Those 
that engaged themselves in such activities, because they 
realized the enduring character of the sdf, did not, it is true, 
yield to the impulse of the moment, but strove for a good 
which was attainable in another life. Yet it was their own 
good they sought. Though their belief in a future life saved 
them from rating too high the value of worldly good, what 
they worked for was similar in character and their efforts 
can not therefore escape being characterized as at bottom 
selfish. And in the case of activities which are not other¬ 
worldly. they directed their thoughts as much towards 
rights as towards duties. They regarded themselves as not 
only bound to discharge their indebtedness to others, but 
also as having a claim upon those others for what was due 
to themselves; so far they fell short of a truly spiritual 
conception of life (p, 23J, The object of the Giti is to 
discover the golden mean between the two ideals of pravitti 
and nivrtti or of action and contemptation, as we might term 

■ ». 
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thtijn, preserving the excellence of both. Kaitim-yogiit is such 
a ^can. \MiLle it does not abandon activity, it preserv'es the 
spirit of renunciation, ft conunends a stienuous Jife, and yet 
gives no rMin for the play of selfish impulses. Tbus ir 
discards neither ideai, but hy combining them refines and 
ennobles both. That particular attitude of tlie soul which 
renunciation signifies still remains: tmly it ceases to look 
askance at action. In other words the Gita teaching stands 
not for renunciation 0/action, but for renunciation in action 
Arjuna who at the outset undertook to fight under the 
inhuence of one of these old ideals has, as ive see him 
portrayed at the beginning of tlie work, come to be influenced 
bj' the other. He has resolved on a sudden to renounce the 
world and withdraw from the contest. But he forgets that 
the advocates of that ideal require, as n conditjon of adopting 
it, real detachment in the would-be disciple. Arjuna is but 
slenderly equipped for it, and yet he thinks of giving up the 
world. That he has not really risen above the common level 
in this mpect is dear from the fact that bis vairagya does 
not spring from true eoLghtenment, but from uarrow- 
mindedn^. viB. the bve of kith and kin,' He continues to 
make a distinction between his own people and othere; and 
his excuse for inaction, as set forth in the beginning of the 
poem, leaves the impression that his interest even in his 
subjects, as distinguished from his kinsmen, is after all 
sccondarj'.i His detachment, or rather his disinclination to 
fight, is in a large measure due to the uncommon situation 
in which he finds himself somewhat suddenly. It is not, 
therefore, his considered view of the universe or of the life 
that he has to lead in it which prompts him to this indiffe¬ 
rence. It is the result of weakness-surrendering to the 
power of the moment. Arjuna's vairSgya is also in a subtle 
and unconscious manner due to the diffidence and fear that 
he might not after all win the battle, so that it is at bottom 
faint-heartedness (hrdaya-daurbalyam) as Sri charac¬ 
terises it and eventually raga, not virSga.i He is stiff worldly- 
minded; and it ts on empirical, not on ultimate, grounds 
that he adopts an attitude of inaction. He fails to reahie that 
* Cf. i. 31; it 6. ^ Cf. 1 . 33. j li. 3, 
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he IS not fighting for himself or for his family or clan (kula.)^ 
but for king and country—^that Hit interests of rightoonancss 
are in jeopardy and that, like every right-mmded person, 
he is hound to do his best to set the situa-tion right. The final 
test that Aijuna is not actuated by genume detachmenl is 
the sadness and despondency that pervade his 

speech* Not only is he sad, he is also in doubt J Neither doubt 
nor sadness is a sign of true spirittiality which would result 
in a feeling of tnumphant freedom. Sri teaching is 

that the narrow sdfi^ impulses of which sadness and doubt 
are the sign should first be overcome; and the w^ay to do it 
is not to resort to the loneliness of the foicst, but to live 
in the midst of die storm and stress of social life, doing one's 
duty without any thought of recompense. 

This teaching has been traced by some to earlier sources.* 
It is no doubt mentioned in the lia Vpani^d (p* 75), bu£ 
without any elaboration whatsoever. Even granting that 
the ideal of karma-yoga is not altogether new, there is no 
doubt that its general acceptance is due to its impresave 
eniinciatiou in the Giti, None of the orthodox creeds or 
systems of thought tJmt were evolved afteiw'ards discarded 
if; Betached action became the starting-point of life's 
discipline according to all, superseding virtually the earlier 
view of actinty pursued for its fruit. In this transfonnation 
of the ideal of pravjtti consists one of the chief contributions 
of the Citl to Hindu thought. W'e may add that though tht 
particular ciicumsfAnccs that called forth the teaching have 
changed, it has not been rendered obsolete. For good or ill 
the monastic ided has all hut disappeared now. Ours is an 
age of self-assertion, not of self^uppression* Men arc not now* 
likely to give up their duty to become recluses, as Aijuna 
wanted to do. The danger comes from the other side. In our 
^gemess to claim our rights and exercise them, we may 
j^ore our duties. Hence the need for the teaching of the 
Gita now is as great as ever. Its value has not lessened 
through lap^ of time; and tliat is a mark of its greatness. 

The propriety of selecting the battle-field for imparting the 

* li. t. and 7. 

* See Bhafidnrlear; etc*, p, 17* 
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tMching is that nowhere else is the subordinatiorb of indi¬ 
vidual aim to the general good so complete- The soldier 
may know the cause for which he is fighting, but he can 
hardly how that fight is going to end. Even supposing 
that it is to end favourably to liia cause, he. lor aught he 
knows, Mfill not be there at the time to share its beneficial 
results. Yet this uncertainty dees not in the least reduce 
his responsibility as a fighter- He has to do his best and should 
therefore realize to the utmost his value and importance as 
an agent, but at the same time forget altogether that he is to 
participate in whatever good may accrue from the discharge 
of his dufj*,» It is the cause of a wider entity than himself 
that he is serving; and his thought should not go beyond 
realizing that his individual responsibility as an actor in the 
scene remains at the maximum. That represents the highest 
form of self-sacrifice—to work for no profit to oneself, but 
yet to exert oneself to the utmost; and the finest exhibition 
of this spirit in the world is to be seen on a battfe-fieJd. \Ye 
should, however, remember tliat Kr^ is really addressing 

all men through his devotee, Aquna; and the teadiing, as 
already observed, is not restricted in its application to the 
particular situation that gave rise to it. Its appeal is to 
all men that find themscH'es placed in a similar dilenuna in 
life, tliis wider sense, it takes as its essential basis the 
principle that acri\ity is natural to man and that no siew 
of life which overlooks that feature or minimizes its 
importance can be right. More than once is it stated in the 
couisc of the work that no man can abjure activity alto¬ 
gether*; hut this natural activity needs to be properly 
directed, for otherwise it is apt to be utilized for selfish or 
material ends and thus become the means of obscuring from 
man the higher end for which he e^ts. 

Wliat b the direction in which the activity should be 
exercised? In answer to this question, the GTti enjoins on all 
the performance of their respective duties. 'One should 
never abandon one's specific work, whether it be high or 

* To use Sanskrit worcti, thie mrans that while one ahould tvaliK 
to the full that he ia a karti, be should aftogether ftsijrt that he is a 
hboktA. I Q. ijj^ jpviii, it. 
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low/^ It attaches little or no \raliie to the intrinsic worth of 
the dMd that is done by 4iny person^ so long as it is his oiati 
dharma (svaniharma}. The word sva-dhatma may bear a 
wide significance but, as required by the particular context 
and as specified more than once in the course of the boobp it 
means chiefly, though not solely, the duties incumbent upon 
the main classes into which society is divided. In other 
words, it is social obligations mainly that are asked here to 
be discharged—such as are calculated to secure and preserve 
the solidarity of society* It is a proof of the sevcTcIy 
practical character of the teaching contained in the book 
that it does not attempt to describe these duties any further. 
It rcdiEes the impossibility of detailing the acts appropriate 
to every station in life, and leaves their determination 
to the good sense or immediate judgment of the individuaL 
There is an attempt made in one or two places^ to indicate 
wlmt these obligations arc, but only m a general way. It may 
be thought that the mere injunction that one should do 
one% dhanna leaves the matter vague. But wc must 
remember that in the relatively simple organisation of the 
society when the teaching was formulated, the duties of the 
sev'eraJ classes were known fatriy dearly. In the present 
case at any rate, there is no doubt as to w*hat the sva- 
dharma of Arjuna is. The prominence given to relative 
duties, such as depend upon the position in society of the 
individual, show by the way that the treatment which the 
problem of conduct receives here is, as we remarked before^ 
only partial. There is, for example, no allusion to what may 
be described as 'right in itself' except incidentally, as in 
distinguLslung the worthy from the bricked—the two broad 
classes into which the book in one of its sections divides the 
whole of mankind.! It emphasizes the social character of 
man, and^ generally .yaking, declines to look upon him 
apart from the community of which he is a member* 

From what we have stated so far, it appears that a karma- 
yogin works without a purpose in view'. No voluntary 
activity, however, seems conceivable without some motive 
or other. Will without desire, it has been said, is a fiction, 

T xviii. 47--6. * il. xvUj. 41-4. 3 Ch* svL 
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Wliat then is the motive for cxcition here? 'fhere are tis'o 
answeis to this question furei^ed in tlic twok: (i) atma- 
iudhi,* which means 'purifying the self or 'cleajising the 
heart,' and {t) subsemng the purposes of God {Iivaia)»—a 
fact which, by the way. implies a nuxture of teaching here. 
The spirit in which one engages oneself in activity is 
diiTerent according to the two ainiB. WTiat is done is done in 
the one r-ajat for tlie sake of the sodaJ whole of which the 
doer is a member; but in the otjier it is done for the sake of 
God, resigning its fruit to him. V\Tiat in the one appears as 
duty to others appears in the other as service to God, 'Ihe 
former tj-pe of agent is directly conscious of his relation to 
his environment and realistes it as a factor demanding his 
fealty: the latter is conscious only of God conceived as a 
personality in constant touch with the world, and whatever 
he does he regards as God's work, which has therefore to be 
done. But w-hethcr we look upon tlie work done as duty or as 
disine service, it is not 'disinterested' in every sense of the 
term. The first k«ps scIf-conquest or subjective purification 
as the aim; the second loots forward to the security that 
has been guaranteed by God—that no godly man will 
perish: Na me bhaktah pmoa^yati.i But if karma-yoga b thus 
motived by desire, it may be asked, in what sense it has 
been described as detached. In replying to this question, we 
should recall what we have stated before—that the activity 
which is natural to man if not properly guided, will become 
the means of obscuring from him the higher end for wliich 
he exists. By such an end the Gita understands something 
more than moral rectitude. It aims at the elimination of 
worldly desire—even of the tjTe commonly regarded as 
legitimate. Or as we night otherwise put it, it does not rest 
satisfied with rationalizing our impulses; it means to spiritu¬ 
alize them. It teaches that an active life led without any 
thought of securing tlie worldly results it may jield, sets free 
the springs of that inner life whose development is the one 
aim of man. And karma-yoga is dirinlerested only so far as 
it turns our mind from these results and sets it on the path 
leading to the true goal—not that it has no end at all. It does 
^ iiji 30 : 135. ^ 7 * ^ 3*^ 
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not thus do away with inotivts altogether; only it futritslies 
and ihe same motive lor whatever we may viz. 
the betterment of our spirittial natiiren Thus though the 
teaching, by insisting upon the discharge of social obUga- 
titins at all costs^ seems to ignore the individnaln it does not 
really do so since it provides at the $ame time for his 
advancement on a higher plane of life* 

The goal to be reached on this plane is conceived in two 
waj^, according to the double motive that is set before the 
kaima-yogin. If the motive is 'cleansing the heart,* the goal 
is seU-roalization; if, on the other hand, it is subserving the 
purposes of Cod, the end is God-reali^tion. Of these, the 
is to be understood here much as in the Upanisads. It is 
becoming Brahman (brahma-bhuyam)* or absoiption in the 
Absolute. The second is reaching the presence of GodpS 
thougl:i it sometimes appearsp evidently under the influence 
of the first, as merging in him: “He vvho departs from here, 
thinking of me alone* will enter my being,The important 
point here is whetlier individuality persists in the final 
condition—whether the finite as finite can attain pcrfectiocL 
The absolutist view decides against persistence: the purely 
theistic view, in favour of it. Evmi though the latter does not 
recognize the union of the mdividual widi God, it admits the 
merging of the individnal^s will in the divine will. Which¬ 
ever be the goal—becoming Brahman or attaining God's 
p^resence—saihsira or the realm of good and evil is tran¬ 
scended Although there are statements in the work which 
indicate that the goal—pajrticularly the second one—is to be 
reached after death,s the prevalent idea is that it is realizable 
within the limits of this life.^ There is more than one 
beautiful description of the man? that has perfected himself t 
and in the eleventh chapter we find a thrilling account of a 
rhrect perception of God by the devotee.*^ The distinctive 
feature of the perfected state* which is variously termed as 

J Cf, ^ifakoni on J?r, Up. (Aiianda^nima Edn.)* pp, 

^ xviii* 53- ^ iv, 9: ix, 2j, * viiL 

* viJi. j, * CL V, 10 and T ii, siv. 22-^5. 

* Note tLe expr£3i3Jon give you the eye divinc*^—divyaJn dodfiml tt 
caicfuti—in xt Bu 
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"the life absolute" and 'dwelling in God/^ is peace. Only 
the attitude is predommantly one of jfiana in the case of a 
person that sets before himself the ideal of self-realization, 
and one of bhakti or piassionate devotion to God in the case 
of the other. Kaima-yoga in the fonner fulfils itself in 
enlightenment which enables one 'to see oneself in all beings 
and all beings in oneself**; in the latter, It finds its con- 
sum matioji when a losing communion is established with 
God, If we describe the one as the ideal of enlightenment, the 
other represents the ideal of love; only it is love of God^ and 
through him, of his creatures. Bui whether we look upon 
the Gita as the gospel of enlightenment or of love, it is 
equally the gospel of action. 

The point to which it is necessaiy to draw special 
attention in this connection is that the Git 5 requires man to 
continue to work even in this perfected state, there being 
nothing in outer activity which is incompatible with mner 
peace. Here we sec the exalted position assigned to work by 
the Gita. It cojiteraplates no period, when activity may be 
wholly renonnoed. Passivity, in its view, is almost as 
reprehensible as wrong activity. Janaka, king of Videha* 
nenowned in the Upani^ds^ and Kf^a are our examples 
here. The one has become perfect and the other has always 
been &o; and botha alike are active. Such a view totally 
tianslonns the notion of saiimy^ by dissociating it from 
all inaction' and in this transformatioii of the ideal of 
nivrtti consists another important contribution of the Giti 
to Hindu thought. Karma-yoga is accordingly to be under¬ 
stood in a double sense—one ba^ung reference to an earher 
stage of strife when the disdple, with a steady resolve, is con¬ 
tinually weaning himself from selAsh activity; and the other 
to a later stage when^ at the dawn of trutlip the strife is over 
and right conduct becomes quite spontaneous—the out\vard 
expression of an innef conviction that has been attainKi. 
It is karma-yogn in the first sense, which is ancillarythat 
forms the essential theme of the Gita; the s^nd appears 

■ Cf, ii- xii. * 33' 

I til. 2 o-^E+ ^ 3* 
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now and then a$ but a characteristic of the goal to be kept in 
view by the spiritual aspirant. 

Before lca\'ing this topic we must refer to an important 
question discussed, though but briefly, in the work.^ The 
teaching so far set forth presupposes that man is free to choose 
the path he likes in the conduct of life. But it appears that 
he can only follow the bent of his nature (prakfti); and when 
that is predominantiy evil, it may be said, persuasion to adopt 
the tight path wUl be of little avail. In meeting this objection 
the Gita fiist points out how the disposition to act in an ev^ 
way operates. Tn respect of every object of sense, there is 
alw ays love or hatred. One should not come under the sway 
of either, for they are one’s foes.’ That is, an evil disposition 
operates not automatically, but invariably by nppeabng to 
our lower or what, in the light of the description given in this 
connection, may be styled the sensuous self- 'The senses and 
the mind are its habitation; and tlirough them it deludes 
man. Do thou subjugate them first in order that you may 
bring down the niinous foe.' We are not accordingly driven 
to do evil against our desire, as Arjuna wrongly assumes 
(anicchan). No responsibility attaches to man for mere 
impulsive reaction, except in so far as he is accountable for 
that impulse itself. In the case of actions on the other hand, 
whicli evoke moral judgment, they are always 'willed' by 
the doer, so that the opportunity to have acted differently 
after appropriate reflection was presented to him. He should 
not let go the opportunity by thoughtlessly j*ielding to the 
promptings of the sensuous self. But the question still 
remains whether we can ignore that self. The reply is that 
w'e can, if wc only will; for wc are conscious of the presence 
in us of a self higher than it. It may remain half-concealed, 
‘as fire does when enveloped in smoke'; but it is still there 
living rise to that inner conflict betw^eeu wish and will with 
which wc, as human beings, are necessarily famihar. It b tn 
the consciousness of this conflict that the possibility of 
a right choice lies. For the nature of the higher self is such 
that it will not allow itself to be subordinated to the other 
unless we have once for all sunk back into the life of the 
» See iU. 33*43- 
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mere ajiimal. The Gita takes its stand upon this fact, that 
Ilian cannot ignote the still small voice within, when it asks 
us to 'steady the self by the self'^ and commends aclivitj" 
without any reference to the ends which tlie lower of the two 
selves may like to pursue. Tlie replacement of the lower aim 
by the higher, we must remember, is not to be made when 
of as often as a selfish motive presents itself. That might 
prove impracticable. We are asked to be forearmed by 
accepting the true ideal once for ah^ and to sec that our 
actions become the ei^pression of a single coherent purpose 
as implied by its acceptancen That is the meaning of telling 
us to substitute a unKorm aim* viz. the betterment of our 
spiritual nature, for the necessarily divergent ends of the 
many actions which we have to do in life. Progress in this 
course may be difficult and protracted# requiniig continual 
self-training. But the Gita heartens us to put forth our best 
effort by assuring us that nothing of what wc do for self¬ 
development really runs to wwic. 'No such effort is lost; 
nor is there any obstacle in the w'ay of its coming to fruition. 
Even the little that w'& may do will help to take m nearer 
the goal'*: and again^ 'The doer of good, O dear one, never 
cGtnes to grief/3 It is hens that preoept is of service, ft 
clarifies our notion of the true self and encourages us to 
persevere in our course. The question discussed here is the 
familiar one of freedom, of will; only the Gita, as in other 
matters, restricts the scope of the discussion to the point 
arising from the context, vir. whether a man can choose the 
path to the higher life. 

As belief in the karma doctrine characterizes the teaciiingof 
the Gitl, we may also briehy refer here to the allied question: 
how freedom is consistent with the necessity implied in this 
doctrine. If eveiythirtg we do is the inevitable consequence 
of what we have done in the past, all moral responsibility 
should cease and self-effort should become meaiungless. In 
considering this point, it is necessary to remember tliut evciy 
deed that we do leads to a double result. It not only produces 
what may be termed its direct result—the pain or pleasure 
foUowing from it according to flic karma theory, but it also 
‘ iii. 4J, ^ IL 40. ^ vi. 40. 
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cstablislies in us a teodeJicy to repeat tlic same deed in tlie 
future. This tendency is tcimcd saihskara; and the direct 
fruit of the kairna is known as its phaJa. Eveiy deed is 
bound to yield its phak; even the gods cannot prevent it 
from doing so. But that is all the necessity involved in the 
karma theory. As regards the sarhsk^ias, on the other hand, 
we have within us the full power of control, so that we iMy 
regulate them as they tend to express themselves in action. 
There is thus nothing in the doctrine which cither donates 
responsibility or invahdales sell^efiort. The necessity tJiat 
governs the incidence of the direct fruit or phala and 
renders escape from it impossible, so far from unnerving us, 
should stimulate us to exertion. It must enable us to work 
for the future with confidence, unmindful of what may 
Jiappen in the present as the result of our i^t actions over 
wliich we have no longer any eontioL 'iTic important point 
about the karma doctrine then is that, paradoxical though 
it may seem, it inspires us both with hope and resignatiuu at 
once—hope for the future and resignation towards what may 
occur in the present. That is not fatalism, but the very 
reverse of it. 


II 

Coming now to the theoretical teaching we find that, as 
already stated, it occupies the background and as such its 
details arc not clearly detemiinablc. But it is manifest that 
there is a mixture of doctrines. All will recognire in tlic 
Work a current of Upanl^adic thought w'bicli stresses tfic 
cosmic conception of the Absolute retlier than the acosnuc. 
Expressions draw n from the Upani^ads occur throughout the 
work, and even what may be regarded as quotations from 
them are sometimes found,' These references to the 
Upani^ads, both direct and indirect, may lead one to tiunk 
that the work is entirely VedSntic. Tliat is indeed the 
traditional view as shown hy Uie familiar verse which, 
evidently as su^ested by Kona's cow -herd upbringing, 

i Cl. ii. 39 and vl. n with Kaffut Up. ii. 7 and SttfSitialara Up. U. io 

nsflpectivdy* 
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pictures him as drawing the milk di tlie GitA from the 
Upani^ads, hgured as a cow. for Aijuoa, the calf. But, 
though the Gita owes much to the Upani^ds, it would be 
^vtong to take them to be its only source; for there is, as we 
know, another stream of thought mingling with it, via. 
theism of the Bliagavata type,' The Iheorctica] teadiing of 
the Gita, like its practietd one, is a bknd of these two 
distinct creeds whose chief features were set forth in the 
previous chapters. In fact the distinction on the practical 
side is the natural counterpart of that on the theoretical, 
Some have held that the Upani^adic doctrine is the older 
in the work, and that it was later modified in the interests 
of the Bhagavata creed; others, that precisely the reverse 
has taken place. Either way there is no intentional mixing 
of the doctrines here. In the words of Senart it is ‘spontaneoias 
syncretism.' A deliberate blending of them would have 
diminated the contradictions which now rcmaiii side by side 
in tlie pocm.i 

Some acholam have seen in the work tlie influence of a 
third current of thought, viz. the Sahkhya, and it is main¬ 
tained by them that that system b very old—in fact as old 
as the Upani^ads—and that the Bhagavata creed, quite 
early in its history, made use of it to furnish itself with an 
appropriate metaphysical basis. The creed, as it appears in 
the Gita, b according to these authorities already tliiis 
■philosophically equipped'!: and that b tlie reason, they say, 
why SSAthya elements find a place in the work. The third 
view as found here, it is admitted, b not fully identifiable 
with the Sahkhya, for there ara some vital difierences 
between the two. For instance, it recognires a super-soul 
(uttama-puTu^]4 which b unknown to the Satikhya, 
Again there is no reference whatever in the work to the well- 
known Sahkhya ideal of kaivalya or spiritual aloofness, the 
goal of life, as represented here, being different—‘becoming 
Brahman' or 'reaching the presence of God,' The idea of 
severance from prakiti may be implicit in tlie latter, for 

1 Cf. references to' Vasodeva' in vil. 19 and ai, jo- 
• See e.g. uc, 79; xsi. 19. 

1 See Carbe; Indian Anttqttary [iQfB). • *v. 17-18, 
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without wresting itself from the dutches of matter, the soul 
has no chance of being restored to its original aWc. But 
what wc should rcmembor is that the separation from 
prahrti is not conceived here as the ultimate ideal. It is only 
a means to an end, which is positive unlike the negative oue 
of rjaccirai SaAkliya. Such differences are explained as due 
to the ciicumstanoc that the SaAkhya, as it appears here, 
has been adjusted to the requirements of the Bhagavata 
creed. There is, no doubt, some reason to speak of an addi¬ 
tional current of thought in the work, for the ITpani^adic 
doctrine, as contained in the Gits,, does not throu^out 
retaiit all its old features, but shows here and there an advance 
towards realism and dualism. In the Upanigads, the single 
Absolute is sometimes viewed under the triple asp«t of 
Brahman, atman and the world, though no distinction in 
fact between them is intended. The Gita exhibits a tendency 
to sepoiute them and concci>’e of them as coeval, although 
the two latter, viz. itman and the j)hysical world, are still 
held to be dependent upon Brahman—the highest principle,' 
'fhe physical universe is no longer traced to Brahman as in 
the Upanisads, but to another source named prakrti or 
matter; and it is represented as standing over against atrrian 
or the individual soul which is designated puru^a. Attention 
has already been drawn (p. 106} to the prevalence of such a 
view in the epic taken as a whole, and to its partial rsem- 
blance to the Satikhya. But, instead of taking it as the 
S3Akhya doctrine modified to suit the needs of a theistic 
ciecd, it seems preferable, for the reasons we shall mention 
when treating of the topic in the next Part, to regard it as a 
step in the movement of Upani^adic thought towatds the 
Saiikbya in its classical form. What particular stage in the 
growth of the SUdkhya is represented in tlie Giti it is 
difiicult to say, for the history of that doctrine still remains 
obscure. 


I Cf. is. 10, 
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Early Buddhism has to be distinguished flora the later, 

'which grew up together with the Btahminical systems long 

after Buddha had taughtJWe shall defer the consideration Li ^ 

of the latter to the next Tart dealing witli ^e systems, 

shall confine ourselves to the form^, whicb/is now van- i- 

ously styled as 'Pali Buddhism,' 'Cafionical Buddhism/ 

‘Southern Buddliistn* and Thcravada (l.e, Sthavira-vSda, 

‘the doctrine of the elders’]. The founder of this great creed 

was bom about the middle of the sixth century b.c. Ihs 

name was Siddhartha and lie belonged to tlie ancient family 

of Gotama or Gautama, The title of 'Buddha/ which means 

the 'awakened one, ’ came to be applied to him afterwards, m 

a sign of the enlightenment which he had succeeded in 

acquiring and by which he woke to a sense of fact from the 

dream of lifcl As the details of his life are well known, they 

need not he recounted here. It is enough to say thal(he was 

bom in an aristocratic family at or near Kapila\'astu on the 

lower slopes of the Himalayas and ivas a young man of 

about thirty years when he nenDunced the world and left the 

palace for the forest in quest of truth/The immediate cause 

of the renunciation was the thought of suffering w'Wdi he 

saw afflicted mankind as a whole. In conformity with the 

spirit of the limes in which asceticism was the rule of serious 

life,' Buddha betook himself at first to severe penance; but, 

not' meeting with success in that direction, he beg^ a 

course of sdf-discipUne characterized by less rigour. In 

this second endeavour, truth at last flawed upon him in 

regard to the nature of sufiering and the means of eradi- ' 

eating it; and, true lover of mankind that he was, he did not 

spend the rest of his life in the forest in a mood of self- 

sufficiency, but quickly returned to the abodes of men and 

t It is recarded oI one Ajita Keia-kambaUn, an ascetic teacher of 
tbc period, that he used to wear a gaimeat of human hair—the 
worst of alJ gamiHits, bdo* cold in winter and warm in saamw. 
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began the long and noble work of spreading among the 
people a knowledge of the truth which had brought him 
illmnination and freedom. The feeling which prompted him 
to such active beneficence is very well indicated by a 
sa3dng which tradition ascribes to him, that he would 
w^lingly bear the burden of everybody^ suflering if ho could 
♦ thereby bring relief to the world.* In this work he met with 
many difi&cuttios for there were at the time several rival 
doctrines contending for supremacy; but he persevered in hi$ 
attempt and in the end achieved e3tttaordinar>' success. His 
teaching spread widely in course of time and eventually 
grew into a w^otld religion. It is, on the whole, one of the 
most remarkable developments of Indian thought. Its 
followers are now found in the remotest parts of the Asian 
continent, and it has been truly remarked that 'for a great 
portion of the Orient, Buddhism was nut lesfl a vehicle of 
culture than Christianity has been for the Occident.^ 
Buddha died at a ripe old age. He is one of the greatest 
figures in the spiritual historj' of mankind and his hfe one of 
the most inspiring in its lessons to liumajii£y+ ) 

^Buddha wrote no books; and them is a certain amount of 
vaguen^ about bis teaching, because it has to he gathered 
from W'orks that wore compiled a long time after his death 
and cannot therefore be regarded as exactly representing 
what he taught,)That the account which these w'orks give is 
not completely authentic is implied by the following story 
related in one of them,^fter the death of Buddha, PurSo^. 
an old discipk, came to Rajagfha and invited to accept 
the canon which tiie other disciples gathering together 
had meanwhile fixed; but he declined to do so sajing that he 
preferred to hold fast to what he had learnt from the Ups of 
the exalted ^faster himself. WTiat we say in this chapter, 
being necessarily based upon such relatively late compila¬ 
tions, should be taken as describing Buddhism in the early 
stages of its history, and not a$ setting forth In every 
particular what Buddha himself taughtn. There axe elements 
in it w'hich are certainly the result of later thought and 

* Sn KumJxila: Tasira-vfffiika, L iii. 4. 

* Sc* Oldcnbcf^: Btfddha [Eng, Tr.}, p. 344, 
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possibly elements older than Buddha, which, though not 
included by him in tlie teaching, were afterwards incorp®*' 
rated in it by his followers responsible for the canoir-Tfiesc 
old works which serve as the basis for nur knowledge of 
early Buddliism are written in Pali, a literary dialect like 
Sanskrit, connected in ail probability witli the spoken 
language of Magadha. They ore often in the form of diaJoguu 
and there is no methodical discussion in them of any topic 
in tlie modem sense of that expression. Thoughts are couched 
in metaphor and allegory, and to this circumstance also 
must in some part be attributed the indefinitencss of our 
knowledge of Buddha’s doctrines. The works, if ire ejedude 
the large body of commentaries upon them, are thiee-fold 
and are described as the tii® 'Three Baskets of 

Tradition,' i.e. the three-fold canon or ‘Bible of sacred 
documents.' They are g ^ttas or 'utterances of Buddha 
himself,’ Vinaya o r 'rules of discipline' and Abhidhamm a or 
'philosopllli'm^ussions.' TTiougb the doctnne of these 
works is in essential matters different from and even 
opposed to that of the Upanisads. there is a general resem¬ 
blance between the two. Indeed it could not have been 
otherwise, for each of them is equally an expresion of the 
same Indian mind* Upani§adic speculation may in a sense be 
regarded as having prepared the way for the peculiar teach¬ 
ing of Buddhism*; and often Buddha simply carried to their 
logical conclusions tendencies which we discover already in 
the Upani^ads. Thus the whole tenor of the early Upani^ads 
is against belief in a personal God; Buddha dismisses that 
conception altogether, TAgain accoring to many statements 
in them, the self is to be negatively conocived—ss devoid of 
ail attributes; Buddha eliminates the conception of self 
altogether.'TEere are also other points of resemblance 
between the two, but the belief in the karma doctrine found 
in Buddhism sen-es as the dearest proof of its connection 
with Upani^adic thought. However much trarsformtd 
in its new application, this belief finds a place in Buddha s 

* See Ret. V. pp, a- 3 ; Oldenbeig: p. S3- 

* S« ShanUarkor: Ptrp itriath^Earfy ef ludm, p. 361; Proi. 

Stcherbatalcy; Ctniral C 6 tutp$iim of Buddiim. pp. OS-tO. 
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tead^ing: and it appears, we know, already as an iiuporlajit 
element in the doctrine of the Upani^ds* 

There ape general features diaracterizing Buddhistic 
thought w^hidi w'e may note iwlonc speaking of its details: — 

— (ij It h pessimistic. The burden of its teaching is that 
all is suffering (san-am duhkham). ^All the waters of aU the 
seas are not to belroroj^red with the flood of tears which has 
flowed since the univcise first w^as/^ Evil or the miseiy of 
sarbs^a is most real and the foremost aim of man is to 
effect an escape from it. When we describe Buddha's 
teaching as pessimistiCp it must not he taken to be a creed of 
despair. It does not indeed promise joy on earth or in a 
world to come as some other doctrines do. But it admits the 
possibility of attaining peace hens and now* whereby man 
instead of being the \nctim of misery will become its victor. 

It no doubt exnpha^zes the dark side of life; but the 
emphasis merely show's that life as it is commonly led is 
marred by sorrow and suffering and not that tliey are its 
inalienable features. If Buddha in bis discourses dwells 
upon the fact of evil, he also points to the w'ay out of it* 
"Just this have I taught and do I teach/ he is recorded to 
have stated* 'ill and the ending of ill 

(2) It is positivistic. Speculation was almost rampant in 
the period just preceding the time of Buddha and an exces¬ 
sive discussion of theoretical questions was leading to 
anarchy in thought. His teaching represents a reaclion, and 
in it we meet with a constant effort to return to the hard 
facts of life. Following the traditional belief of his time, 
Buddha frequently referred in his discourses to worlds other 
than ours and to the beings supposed to inhabit them. That 
was partly a mode of popular expression which it would 
have been impossible to avoid for anybody using the 
language of the day. It w^as also partly due to his belief in 
the karma doctrine witli its definite esdiatologicaJ reference. 

Yet his teaching in its essence may be described as excluding 
whatever was not knownnCTTie authority of Vedic 

tradition, especially as re^nds ritual, he wholly repudiated, - 

^ Cf. Oldeaberg: cp. ctY., pp. 216-17, 

■ Rhyu BinfdMsm, p. t59L 
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According to some modem scholars belief in the supernatural 
was part and parcel of the teaching whicli, they maintain, 
could not possiblj' ha^'c risen above the psychological 
conditions of ihe timesj Rut its general spirit suggest$ the 
\new, especially when we recollect that positivistic doctrines 
were not unknown at the time (p. 104)p that Buddha did not 
recognize anything beyond the sphere ol perception and 
reason. Such a view fs also supported by the predominantly 
rationalistic lines on which, as we shall sec* the teaching 
developed in later times, 

(3) It is ^gmatic, Buddha taught only what is neces¬ 
sary evil whose prevalence is, according 

to him, tJie chief characteristic of hfc. ,The principle which 
guided him in his numerous discourses is chdtly rfiown by 
the following storj' related in one of the Sultas, Once when 
sitting iiudet a ^lih^upa tree, Buddha took a few of its leaves 
in his hand and asked his disciples that had assembled there 
to tell him whether they were all the ^iih^upa leaves or 
whether there were more on the tree. When they replied 
that there were surely many more* he said: "As surely do I 
know^ more than what I have told you," But he did not dwell 
upon all that he knew'* since he saiv no practical utility in 
doing so. It would on the contrary', he thought* only make 
his hearers idly curious and delay their se tting about the task 
of exterminating evil. 'And wherefore* my disciples* h^ve I 
not told you that? Because, my dbciples* it brin^ you no 
profit* it does not conduce to progress in holiness* because 
it does not lead to the tuniing from the earthly* to the 
subjection of all desire, to the cessation of the transitoi}*, to 
peace, to knowledge, to illumination* to Kirvana; therefore 
have r not declared it unto you.'^ Deliverance from i^n 
and evil was his one concern and he neitherjpefnd time 
jior need to unravel metaphysical subdeties. Hrfe w*as thus 
eminently practical in his teadung. 'Philosophy purifies 
none/ he said, "peace alone does/ It is sometimes maintained 
that BuddJia w'as: an agnostic-^d his silence on matters 
common U" referred to by other religious teachers is explained 
as due to a bek of certainty in his knowledge of ultimate 
* BP. pp. 2^ fi. * Oldcnberg: riY,, pp. 204-5. 
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things.* But it is forgotten that to so interpret the teacWng 
of BuJdlia is to throw douht upon his spirit ua] sincerity. 
Mf he did not know the truth, he would not liave consJdcrt^ 
himself to be a Buddha or the enlightened.*' 


r 

From what we ha^*e just stated, it be seen tliat we 
have not to took for any ]netaph3'sics as such ia the teaching 
of Buddha, He Was averse to dl theoretic cufiosity''3ut, 
though there is no explicit metaphysics in Ms teaching, there 
is a good deal of it in an implidt form. There may be no 
metaphysical «iwt in what he taught: there ccitdnly is a 
metaphysical rictp underlyang it, wliich in its main outline 
we shall indicate now. There is a general resemblance, it may 
be stated at the outset, between this teaching and the 
assumptions of common sense in that it recognizes a dis¬ 
tinction between a soul or self and a material en'vironment 
in which it is placed. Early Buddhism is thus dualistic and 
realistic]; but at the same time if is necessary to remember 
that we shall be greatly mistaken if we take it to have been 
either in the ordinary acceptance of the terms. The Bud- 
dhisdeview is profoundly different in regard to both for, as we 
shall presently see, it will be equally correct to say that in 
another sense it recognizes neither the self nor the physical 
world. The main features of early Buddhism on the tbeoret- 
"teal side are os foUows; — 

(i) *At any mcmient of our experience,' it has been 
observed, ‘we stumble upon some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure.* The common belief is that these sensations and 
thoughts do not stand by tliemselvcs but belong to an 
uudianging entity known as the self. Buddha admitted the 
tiansient sensations and thoughts alone and denied the 
self in the above sense as an unwarranted assumption. To 

* BP. p. 63. * IP. vol. i. p. 4fi5- 

1 Cf- Prof. Stcherbatsky: op. cii., p. 73, early Buddhiam is 

dwnbed as 
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express the same in modem pknxaeology, he admitted only 
states of consciousness but not the mind. To him the 
sensations and the thoughts, together with the physical 
frame with which they are associated, were themselves the 
self. It is an aggiegite or sariigMta (literahy.^ 'what is put 
together") of them: Buddha declined to believe Lti 

anytliing apart from, or implicated in, it* In the exprcsaivc 
words of Mrs. Rhys Davids> there is in his view no ‘King Ego 
holding a of presentations/^ Hie aggregate is sometimes 
described as nama-rGpa, utilizing an old Upanigadic phrase 
(P- ^S)* though its meaning is here very much modified*^ By 
the first term, is meant, not "name" as in the Upaui^ads, 
but the psychical factors constituting the aggregate: and by 
the second, rOpa, the ph>^cal body so that the compound 
signifies the psycho-physical organism and may be taken 
as roughly equivalent to 'mind and body/ That is> Buddha 
took 05 the reality—if we overlook for the moment the 
chmige in the meaning of nSma—^the very things that were 
explained a’w'ay as not ultimate in the Upani^ads and 
denied the substratttm which alone according to them is 
truly rcal.J There is another description of this aggregate 
based upon 0 do^Oip^nalysis of the psychical factors 
constituting it*‘?C™rding to it the self is conceived as five^ 
fold, the five factors or skandhas, as they arepalled, being 
rupa, vijAina, vedani* samjAa and samskaraV^f these, the 
first, viz. rapa-skandha, stands for the ph^^caJ, and the rest 
for the psychical, elements iu the self. There is a little 
uncertainty about the exact connotation of some of the 
latter^ but wg may for our purpose hem take them 
respectively to represent 'self-consciousness,' "feeling,* per¬ 
ception' and 'mental dispositions.' This explanation of the 

t BaddAist p, 9®. 

» lilts expression s«ins to bsive rulained nt tjne stage In Buddha's 
teaching its odginal Upani^adJc Bcnsc of 'niune afid for 

naifia-nipa is reckoued separately Irom ^eon^doiisnes** in what is 
known as the 'chain ol causation/ See later and cf* Oldenberg: 

nV-, pr Ui 

1 Bui there was agreemeiit betwreu the two teachings in #0 far as 
Iwtb concel^'ed the aim of life as escape from nZma-rupa.. Cf. 

p« 44*^- 
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self, by the way. brings out clearly an outstanding feature 
of early Buddhism, viz. its anal^ical character and the 
predoniinaiitly psychological basis of its analysis. It is 
remarkable that of these tw o divisiotis. Buddha should have 
held, contrary to prevalent opinion, the mental to be more 
shadowy than the physical." He said: Even the non- 
Buddhist readily giants that the body composed of the four 
elements—earth, w'ater, fire and air—is not the self, but he 
sees his own self in that wliich is called 'mind.' That is, 
however, nothing more than an obsession. It would be less 
erroneous to call the body the self, for it may last for a 
hundred years; the mind, on the other hand, is ever restless, 
hke ’the ape in the forest which seizes one branch, only to let 
it go and grasp another.' . . 

The explanation given of matcriai things is similar. 
Common sense believes that when sensations are received 
from outside, those sensations correspond to certain 
attributes like colour characterizing an object, say. a jar. 
JFo Buddha the attributes or senscnlata are themselves the 
object, and he denied the exbtencc of My self-sustaining 
substance apart from them. He dLsmissed it as a superstition, 
there bein g no means of knowing it as there arc in the case of 
the attributes themselves, viz. the sense of sight, etc. Material 
things then, like the self, are also aggregates with no under- 
l3nng unity whatever. 

SPlfe doctrine is described in Sanskrit as nairatmy’a-vada 
('doctrine of no-self'). The term nairatmya, being negative, 
tells us w'hat objects are not, while saiiighSta, being positive, 
states what they are. Thus according to Buddhism, when we 
for instance say It thinks' or 'It is white/ we mean by the 
’it' nothing more than when we say Tt rains.’ There arc 
several parables in Buddhistic iitcratuie to bring home to us 
the full import of this doctrine, one of the best known being 
that of the chariot. It is mentioned in older books also, but 
is fully elaborated in the 'Questions of King Milinda,’ a w'ork 
which was composed in the North-west of India about the 
beginning of the Christian era and purports to give an 
account of the conversations between the Greek king 
I Cf, Mrs. Rhys Davida: Buddhum. p. 133. 
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Menander and a Buddhistic sage of the name of NlgasenaJ 
One day when Milinda went to see Nigasena, the sap 
discoursed upon the doctrine of no-self; but finding him 
uncom-iiiced said: Groat king, hast thou come on foot or on 
a chariot?’ 'I do not travel on foot, sire: I have come on a 
chariot/ If tliou hast come on a chariot, great king, then 
define the diariot. Is the pole the chariot? Are the wheeb 
the chariot?’ ^\^len similar questions were put about tlie 
axle and so forth, the prince was able to sp that none of its 
component parts, when examined singly, is the chanot Md 
that the word b a mere symbol for those parts 'assembled 
or placed together in a particular way. Then the sage added; 
In the same way, the word 'self also is only a label for the 
aggregate of certain physical and psychical factors. Not one 
of the objects of experience stands for an entity appt from 
the constituent parts. The important thing to bear in mind 
here is the sameness of the explanation given of imth tlie 
self and the material world. The doctrine of nairatmya 
^ould not accordingly be understood as applicable to the 
soul alone as it is apt to be done. Both soul and matter 
only as complexes and neither is a single self-contained 

entity. . . 

(3) So far we have looked at reahty m a section as it 

were, ignoring altogether the element of time, \t1ien we take 
the same in time, this aggregate according to Buddhism docs 
not continue the same for even two moments, but is con¬ 
stantly changing. So the.sell.aud the materi^ world are 
each a flqx (saihtana). Two symbob are generaUy lo 
illustrate Wiis concepnon—the stream of water and the 
self-producing and the sell-consuming’ fiame, the latter being 
particularly appropriate in respect of the self in that it 
suggests also suffering through its tormenting heat. It will 
be seen thus that every one of our so-called things is only a 
series tvithv)—a succession of siinikr things or happenings, 
and the notion of fixity which we have of them is whoUy 
fictitious. This theory of the ceaseless rnovement of all things 
wdtli no underlying constancy is obviously a compromise 
between the two opposite views current at the time one 
t See OMenbefg; op. «/., pp. 254 f 
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believing ui Being and theotlier in non-Being. TliiiS world. 
O Kacc^a, generdly pnioeeds on a duality, of the' 'it is" and 
the '*it is not.'* But. O KaccSna, whoever perceives in truth 
and ^sisdom how things originate in liie world, in his eyes 
there is no *'it is not'* in this Avorlcj. Whoever, KaccTina, 
perceives zn truth and wisdom how tilings pass aw^ay in tliis 
w^orld, in his eyes there is no "it is*' in this world."Oftither 
Being nor non-Being is the truUi. according to Buddha, but 
only Becoming. From this we should not conclude that he 
denied reality. H^id admit it, but only gave a dynamic 
explanation of itT^ere is incessant change* but at the same 
time there is nothing that changeSn There is action, but no 
agent.' Language almost fails to give expression to tJiis view, 
tlie like of which is known only twice in the lustory of 
philosophy—once in Greece when Herahhtus taught a 
generation or two later than Suddha and agaift in our own 
time in the philosophy of Bergson. Great indeed should 
have been the genius that enunciated such a doctrine for the 
first time. 

Since there is incessant production^ but no n^w things are 
brought into being, the world becomes the world-process— 
'a continual coming-to-be and passing away.' Neither the 
world as a w^hole, nor any object in it, can be described as 
subject to the process. TTie process is the thing. The Liw' 
governing this process is most vital to Buddhism and needs 
a few' words of explanation here, although its enimciation in a 
general form applicable to whatever is produced belongs to 
its later history. We may begin by asking the question: If 
cveiy^ng is but a series of simitar states, what is the rdation 
between any tw’o consecutive members of it? One explana¬ 
tion given in Buddha's time of the fact of such successdon 
was that it was acddental (p. 103), Another, though recogniz¬ 
ing a causal rdation as underlying the succession, introduced 
in explaining it a supernaturzd element like God in addition 
to known factors [p. 104), In neither case could man efCectively 
interfere with the course of things. Buddha discarded both 
these explanations alike and postulated necessity as the sole 
governing factor* In denying chiincei he took his stand on the 
* Oltknbcrg; op, aV., p. 349* 
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uniformity of nature; and in denying supernatural inter- 
vcntiQH, he di^ciated liimsclf from all dogmatic religion. 

TTiis idea of ordered succession is no doubt really very old. 

It goes baclc to tJic conceptions ol fta and dJramia foimri in 
earlier litemtonc. But they both suggest an agency operating 
in some unknown manner. The peculian^ of order as 
conceii'ed in Buddhism is that it excludes such an agency 
altogether. In this, the Buddhistic view resembles the 
Svabhava-vada' (p. 104). But it differe from it also in one 
essential respect. The Svabharo-vada regards the necessity 
to produce the effect as inEcrenTE5"Ihe cause. We ne^ not. 
according to it. go outside of a thing to explain its history. 

Here no such inner teleology is recognised, for p^uction, 
according to Buddhism, is not the mere sdf’imfolding on the 
part of the cause, but the result of certain external factors 
co-opetuting with it. It is necessary succesaon, but yet the 
constraint impbed by it is of n contingent hind. It is 
contingent in so far as a series does uot come into bdng until 
certain conditions are fulfilled; and it is necessary in so 
as the scries once begun will not cease so long as the coodi- 
rions continue. The flaiiie*Berica, for example, does not start , 
until the wick, oil, etc., arc there; but, when once it starts, it . _j, /'j 

goes on uninterruptedly till one or more of the co-operating J ' -J \ 
factors are withdrawn. Thus, tliough the law itself is unh A*/-‘ 3 ^''^ 
versal and admits no exception, its operation is dependent y 

upon conditions. ITiis is the mason why it is called the law of __ 

’dependent origination’or pratity^-s^utpada—'that being , _ 

present, this becomes; from the arising of that, this aris^, * 

The Sanskrit expression means literally 'arismg in correlation , 
with' and signihi^ that if certain conditions arc present, a' 
certain product arises so that the nature of necessity as 

conceived here is not the same as in the SvaWv^-vada. The 

implication of the 'if here is that by stmderiug the caus^ M 

sustaining tJie effect, the series can be arrested. This is \ 

stated in the remaining part of the causal formula; ‘that 
being absent, this does not become; from the cessation of 
that, this ceases.' ITie consequent difference from the 
practical standpoint between the Svabhiva-vada and 
* CL BP, pp. 68 JI. * Btiy* Bavids: Buddkitm, p. 89. 
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BuddhUm is immense. In the one» wh^itever is to happen 
mn^t hdppen^ whether we will it or not: in theother^ there is 
every scope for human eflort since a series, though begunp 
admits of being put an end to. U is only necessary that we 
should know what are the causes so as to get at tJiemJ The 
causal factors are determinable in their entirety; and the 
series they give rise to is therefore terminable* according to 
early Buddhism ^ at least in respect of the misery^ of existence 
^vhosc removal is the chief probiem of life* It was the 
knowledge of these factorSp with the kw- of contingent 
causation implicit in it, that flashed across Siddliarlha's 
mind at last and made him the ‘Buddha."* Its chief signih- 
cance for man i$ that since misery is caused in accordance 
w'ith a natural and ascertainable law, it can be ended by 
removing its cause—a discovery which points at Uie same 
time to the positivistic and the practical basis of Buddba‘s 
teaching. The explanation was then extended to all causal 
phenomena. In this general form* it states that for everything 
that iSp there is an adequate reason why it b so and not 
otherwise; and the causes accounting for it are at least in 
theory completely know^able. We have here the Indian 
counterpart of w'hat is now known as the Law of Sufficient 
Reason, Buddhism may accordingly be described as having 
reached in tliosc early days the modem conception of 
causation. 

trh is view ttiat cveiything changes from momcDt to 
moment is known as t he ksanika-v5da o r doctrine of 
mpmgntamcs s'; and it is by that term tiiat Bnddliism is 
cormnonly diuded to in Hindu pliilosophjail works. 
Buddha himself seems to have taught only the impermanence 
or mutability of things, excepting perhaps mind: but soon, 
through the force of its Inherent logic, the doctrine was 
transformed into the general one of tlie rnomentaiy 
disintegiation of all things. Its full development belongs to 
later times and we accordingly postpone further observations 
on it to the chapter on the BuddJiistic systems in the next 
Part. T here are, however, t wo obvious criticisms wlilch may 

• Cf. BftdAi^tary^valXTa-paflfiJtit vJ. zj-ti ami ji-z. 

’ See Oldenberg : tfpt eit„ pp- 
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be urgecl Rgainj»t such a view of reality to wJiidi, as well as 
to the May in which the Buddliist met them, it is uccessaiy 
to bitefly refer now. If everything is a flux and evcrj’thing 
Ls being continually renewed, we may ask how rfcognition 
of objcctS”the apprehension of a familiar extemai object 
as the same m'c already know—U explained, llic Jluddliist 
states in answer tliat the things in the two moments of 
our cognition arc only sitnilar and that we mistake them.to 
be the samt. In other words, all recognition is erroneous 
since similarity is mistaken in it for identity. Another 
criticism is tha t if the self also be changing every moment, 
it becomes difficult to account for the fact of memory. Here 
also the Buddhist has his explanation. He holds that each 
phase of cspcxicnce, as it appears and disappears, is wrought 
up into the next‘ so that every- successive phase has rvithin 
it ‘all the potentialities of its predecessors' which manifest 
themselves w-hen conditions are favourable. Hence, tiiough 
a man is not the same in any two moments, yet he is not 
quite different. 'Tfie self is not only a collective, but also a 
recollective entity,’* It is on this basis that Buddhism 
establishes moral responsibility. WTjat one does, it is true, 
the aamn one does not reap; but he that reaps the fruit is 
not quite alien cither and so far merits to come in for the 
good or e«1 that belonged to the preceding members of that 
particular series. In the Devadatta-sutta, which describes a 
sinner meeting Yama. the latter says: ‘These your e«l deeds, 
none other has done. You alone have done them; and you 
alone will reap the fruit.'] The Jataka stories again which 
recount the deeds of Buddha in former births all end with 
the identification of characters, though separated by whole 
births: T was then the wise white elephant; Devadatta 
the wicked hunter.’ That is to say, Buddhism denies MMily 
in the sense of identity of material, but recognises coniiituity 
in its place. If we represent two self-series as A| Aj, A, . . . 
Bj Bo ihougb Aj A. A3 . . . are not identical and 

Bj . . . also are not so, there is a kinship among the 

i Mre. Rhys Dwidi: Bndd/iifm. p. 135. 

> Riof. Hopluiu: Jowttnl 0/ Ik* Mfiatu Soeitiy Ii 9 o 0 h p. 

1 OWenberg - ?■ ^’<4^ 
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members of each series which b not found between those 
of the tvvop e g, A| md B| ^ A- and B.p etc. We should therefore 
be careful how we understand the Buddhistic doctrine of 
the denial of the soul As a stable entity w^hich, without 
itsdf changing, appears amidst changing conditions—bodily 
and mental—Buddhism does deny the self: but it recognizes 
instead a "fluid self' which because of its veiy Ouidity cannot 
be, regarded as a series of altogether distinct or dissimilar 
states. We may, however, observe in p^ing that in so 
stating his ^iew the Buddhist has tacitly admitted a self 
transcending the experience of the moment. In the very act 
of analysing the self and dismissing it as but a series of 
momentary states, he is passing beyond those states and 
positing an enduring self which is able to view them 
together, for a series as such can never become aware of 
itself. Some are of opinion that belief in such a self is not 
merely the unintended implication of the teadiing of 
Buddbap but an accepted element in It; and that its negation 
is an innovation introduced by his later foUowcm.* 

The principles of impermanence and no-self are funda¬ 
mental to the teaching of Buddha; and by enuudating them 
he may be said to have reversed at the same time both the 
truth of the traditional teaching and the belief of the common 
people. This unique doctrine starts by postulating certain 
dements as basic which are mutually distinct and which 
include both the physical and the psychical^ and explains the 
whole world as produced out of them. But the rudimenEary 
elements ore as unsubstantial and as evanescent as the 
things they produce* The only dificrcncc is that while the 
former are simple and represent the ultimate stage in the 
analysis of the things of experience, tlie latter are ah aggre¬ 
gates and do not^ lihe the chariot of the parable, stand for 
new things. On the physical side, early Buddhism recognized 
only four bhOtas or constituent elements of material things, 
viz. earthp water, hre and air, excluding the fifth 

commonly admitt^ by the thinhers of the day. These names, 

1 Cf, IP. voJ. pp. 

^ AMSAa mho tv vomcUiDcs induded, but then il secnie to ^Uud 
mcirlylof tho fitid of experience cmpUixl of tta content. See BP. p, oi* 
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however* it must be remembered, are only conventional, 
for they litand for nothing more than the sense-data 
commonly* associated with them, via. hardness, fluidityp heat 
and pressure respectively. The material world, our indriyas 
and otir bodies are all aggregates derived Irom these elements 
and are therefore termed bhautika to indicate tJieir secondary 
character. On the psychical side, it similarly recognized a 
Tudimentarj'' forni^citta, and e,\plaiiied the other features 
of mind as eaJtta or derived from it. Such details, however, 
strictly belong to stages in tJie history of the doctrine later 
tlian tl^e one we are now concerned with and we need 
not therefore consider them further here. 


ir 

The practical teaching of Buddhism will become dear in 
the light of its thcorj'' as briefls" sketched above. If all things 
in the world are transient and imsubstantjaJ^ our endeavours 
to secure any of them for ourselves or for others must be 
laboijr wholly lost. The very desire for them is a delusion 
and we sliould therefore wean ourselves from it as quickly 
as posable. More pow'crful than this desire for outside things 
is the craving for the preservation of the sell or the will to be, 
Buddliism teadics that since there is no self at all, we should 
first get rid oI this craving, if we have to extinguish the pains 
of existence. Thus self-denial is to be understood in a literal 
sense in Buddhistic ethics. Tlaere b a later Sanskrit saying, 
derived from a Buddhbtic source, which states Ihat belief 
in the being of oneself simultaneously posits belief in that 
of others and thereby rise to the whole range of narrow 
love and hatred.^ With the negation of self, all selfish 
impulses necessarily disappear. Since the belief in self- 
identity which is the basis of sufiering is false, ignorance 
(avidyii) becomes the true source of aJl evil. Here also then, 
as in Upanisadic teachings exii b traced to ignorance; and in 
both, the w*ny to escape lies through right knowledge such as 
is calculated to remove it. But once again, while the word 
^ S« Ny^ya-k^ndatl (VizianogaraED Saa$- S«fric*b P-379; Nil. p. 443. 
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remains the same, the idea for which it stands is diflerent, 
Avidyri is nnt conceived here as a cosmic power explaining 
how tlie Tiis]srap4inca Braiirnan shoivs itself as the empirical 
world, hut merely as the gmiiml <A iiidividnal existence as is 
shown by the ftfst place assigned to it in the Vhain of amsa- 
tion' to which we shall soon refer. N^or is it here, to look at it 
from another side, as in the Upiim^ds^ ignorance of the essen- 
tLad nnity of all existencfi, hut tlie failure to recognise the 
hollowness of the so-callcd self. It is generally slated that thh 
Ignorance is of the Four Noble Tru ths ^aiya -satya)—tliose 
concerning sufTezlngp its origin, its removal and the way to 
remove it. 'Not seeing the four sacred tmths as they are, I 
have wandered on the long patli from one birth to another. 
Now have I seen them: The current of being h stemmed. 
The root of Buffering is destro3"ed: them is henceforw'aid no 
refairth./^ ft is e^-ident that in formutiting this four-fold 
tnith, Buddha w'as guided by the medical view of the time 
in regard to the curing of diseases,^ such transference of the 
method of ctnreut science to philosophy being not at all 
uncommon in its history. Burldha, who is sometimes styled 
the Great Healer, looked upon life with its suffering as a 
disease and Ins method was naturally that of a doctor 
seeking a remedy for it. We might say that tJie first three of 
these truths constitute the theoretical aspect of the teaching 
and the last, its practicaL That suffering predominates in 
life, as w'e commonly know it, was admitted by practically 
all tlie Indian thinkers. Tlie peculiar value of Buddhism bes 
in the explanation it gives of the origin of suffering, in the 
manner m wJuch it deduces the possibility of its removal and 
in the means if recommends for doing m. To take these three 
in order:— 

(r) Th^ origin of That suffering originates 

follows from the belief that whatever is, must have had u 
cause. Buddha found this cause to be ignomnee in the last 
resort, as we have just stated. His foremost aim was to 
discover how it brings about c^’il; for if we once know the 
process, he said, we are on the highway to get rid of the 

' OldenbcT^^ op. p. 240. 

" See BP. pp. 56-7. CL BU\'. p. 15. at. 38. 
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result it leads to. The stages of this process were set forth 
in a somewhat elaborate form which may be described as the 
special causal formula as rtblinguislicd from the general one 
to Vi'hich wc alluded in the previous section. It consists of a 
dojien links (nidana)—Ignorance (a^'id}^), action {saiiiskani), 
consciousness (vijhina), name and form (n^a-rDpa), tlte 
six fields, \iz. the five senses and mind together with their 
objects (^dayatana), contact between the senses and the 
objects (spar^), sensation (vedana), desire (t^^), clinging 
to existence (upadlina), being (bhava), re-birth (jati) and 
pain or. literally, old age and death (jarh*marana). This 
‘chain’ alludes not to the present life only, but includes a 
reference to the previous and the coming ones also. 11 exhibits 
the life Uiat norv is in its relation to the past as well as the 
future and stands for a sample of samsira or the cver-recur- 
ring scries of births and deatlis. ^V'ilhout entering into a dis- 
cussion of the details of this lormula, .ibout whose interpre¬ 
tation there has been a good deal of controversy, we may say 
that the first two of the link-s ate retrospective. They refer to 
the life immediately preceding this one and hit off its general 
feature by describing it as 'ignorance' and its sequel, 
'action.' It means that it is the activity of the past life 
prompted by ignorance that directly gives rise to the present. 
The course of the latter is traced in the next eight links, the 
earlier ones among W’hich allude to the evolution of tlie 
organbm, suitably equipped for the experiences of life and 
the later describe the nature of those experiences and their 
results. The last two links refer prospectively to the birth 
and suffering that w'ill necessarily follow' from the activities 
of the present life.* Confining ourselves to tlie broadest 
features of this explanation, ive may say that tlie re is, first 
of all, ignorance which is the root-cause of the indii'iduaJ's 
exbtence. Trom ignorance proceeds desire; desire, leading 
to activity, brings in its turn rebirth w-ith its fresh desires. 
This is tlie vicious circle of sathsara—the bhava-cakra or 
'wheel of existence’ as it is sometimes called, 

(3) Removal of suffering,—Imt as it follows from the 
Suddhistic view of causation that suffering to exist must 
t BP, p. 105. 
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hive been caused, it follows from the same tJiat it must admit 
□I being destroyed. According to the principle underling 
the view; tJic rcmovaj of the cause removes the effect. So 
w^hen ignorance is dispelled by right knowledge, the succeed- 
ing links of the chain snap one after another automatically. 
The process which gives rise to sufferings no doubt, involves a 
necessity; but the necessity^ as we have stated alreadyi is not 
absolute, 

(3) Th^ tt'ay to remove Sfijff'cfing .—The path of self-^ 
discipline which leads man to tlic desired goal is eight-fold r 
right faiths right resolve, right spee^, right acticin, right 
li\TngK right effort, right thought, right concentration. It 
wdll suffice to refer here to a simpler scheme w^hich also is 
found in old Buddhistic works ^ and which may be said to 
consist of the essence of the more elaborate one. Accordirig 
to this scheme, prajna or right knowledge of the four-fold 
truth is the basis of the w^hole discipline. But if it is to 
result in a sense of freedom, it should be more than mere 
intellectual conviction, how^ever strong it be* It should 
be knowledge that has been transformed into our own 
experience and prajiia more strictly means this intuitive ex¬ 
perience. Buddha insisU that his hearers should not borrow 
their view's from him, but should make them their own. 
He often declares that we must accept only what wc ourseb es 
have realisjed to be right. Then* monks, what you have Just 
said is only what yon yours have recognized, what 
yoit y{Hifsdifes have comprehended, what yaf* yoursih^ ha^'ie 
understoodr is it not so?' 'It is even so, Lord.*^ In other 
words, every man should win his own salvation. It is salva¬ 
tion through self-reliance^ not by Oic grace of God or 
under the guidance of any external authority. Even the 
guru can only show the w^ay. For knowledge to become an 
internal certainty, ^ila and samadhi are necessary. Thepe 
dan be no perception of truth without control of tliought 
and action, ^la meatis right conduct which includes sirtues 
like veracity, contentment, and non-injury or ahimsa. 
Samadhi is meditation upon the four verities, ft is an aid in 

< See Old^herg: op. ciL^ p. a86s BP. p. 115. 

^ AfiMj^kima-nik^yaf. j9tb UiiscouLrie- 
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!>ecuring trAnfiuUlity of mind and in gaining a clear in$ig]it 
into the truth tiiat has been leamt from others. This part 
of the training inciudes, as in the IfpannfatU, diverse forms 
of yogic exercises, the details of which it is not necessary to 
consider here. These thwe togetlier safTidcntly indicate tlie 
scope of Buddhistic discipline. It b prajna in the sense of 
insight or intuition, the outcome of the whole training, that 
will bring deliverance. wliUe the same, in the sense of know¬ 
ledge accepted on trust, marks the beginning of the discipline 
leading to it. 

What is meant by right living differs somewhat in the case 
of a monk and a iajman. and either mode of bfe may be 
follovred, according to the capacity and inclination of the 
individual: but ultimate release is normally to be attainted 
only after one becomes a iiionk.i Even in the monk s^ life, 
there is not that extreme severity of discipline chaiacteriring 
some of the other Indian croeds, notably Jainism. We have 
already seen that Buddha's theory strikes a mean between 
two extreme courses, e.g. believing neither in Being nor in 
non-Bcing, but in Becoming; believing neither in chMcc iior 
in necessity exdusivclj', but in conditioned happening. The 
spirit is reflected in his ethical teaching also. It is 
neither self-indulgence, wdiich is the harbinger of pain; nor 
self-mortification, which is itself pain. Success bea in a 
middle course. True spiritual bfe is compared to a lute which 
emits melodious sounds only when its strings are stretched 
neither too loose nor too tight In his very first discourse— 
the celebrated Sermon at Benares—Buddha said: ■‘There are 
tw*o extremes, 0 monks, from which he who leads a. religious 
life must abstain. What are those two extremes? One is a life 
of pleasure, devoted to desire and enjoyment: that is base, 
ignoble, unspiritual, unw'orthy, unreal. The other is a life of 
mortification: it is gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The perfect 
one, O monks, is removed from both these extremes and has 
discovered the way which lies between them, the middle way 
which enbghtens the eyes, enhghtens the mind, which leads 
to rest, to knowledge, to enfightenment. to Nirvana. ’ 

< BP, p. 131; Prof, Poussin: TAe WaylvNinaiM. pp. 114 and 150-t. 
^ Oldeiibefg: op, ^ii., p. 11?^ 
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The object to be attained by following this discipline h 
designated nin^ana. The word fiteraJly means 'blowing ont" 
(p. 114) or 'becoming coolV: and signifies annihilation—the 
"lieaxen of nothingness' as it has been described^ When it is 
reached, the constant procession of the fivc-foJd aggregate 
disappears once for all. This of course b the ^new which 
accords best with the theoretica] position of Buddhism^ and 
salvation then becomes literally 'the unmaking of ourselves/^ 
But the extremely negative character of such an ideal unfits 
it to serve as an incentive to man for pursuing the course of 
discipline recommended for its attainment^ and thus appears 
to defeat the veir purpose of Buddha's teaching. So other 
interpretations have been suggested.^ Some have flatly 
denied that nirx^atia can be annihilation, and represented ft 
05 everlasting being or cicrnal felicity—an ideal hardly 
diffeient from the Upani$adic mok^a. Others again have 
taken it as a condition of which nothing whatsoever can be 
predicated—not even whether it b or is notn AJJ that the 
term means, according to them, is freedom from suHering; 
and positive descriptions of it—whatever the speculati’ve 
interest attaching to them—are irrelevant from the 
practical standpoint. But it does not seem necessao^ to 
resort to such explanations to show that nirvaija as conceived 
ill Buddhism is worth striving for, because it does not really 
signify^ as seems to be commonly taken for granted, any 
state following death. It represents rather the condition 
which results after perfection is reached and whiJe yet the 
'individual' continues to live. This would correspond to 
jivan-muktij which^ as we knaw^ had been well recognized in 
India by Buddha^s lime. It is a state when the pa^ssions and 
the limited interests of common life have been extinguished 
and the person leads a life of perfect peace and equanimity^ 

It connotes a certain habit of mind i and be that has succeed!^ 
in culti^'ating it is knoUTi as an arhant. which means 
‘worthy' or 'holy/ It is this perfect calm to be reached within 
the four comers of the present life that the Euddhbt aims 

* IP. voJ. i. p. 4 tS, 

^ See e.g. Olcletilwrir d^. cm(., pp. Prof. Poimb; ri/.* 
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and means by nir%' 3 .T>a, although as stated above an arhant 
after the dissoluiion of his body and mind may come to 
nothing. The idea of nin^ana understood in tlte latter sense 
(pari-niTvana) need not stultifj’' the teachings far the goal 
which it presentsas worthy of attainment is not annilulation 
but the state which precedes it. Anruhiiation is only a 
further consequence, not the motive of the training which 
Buddhism prescribes. That is nirvana in the sense of 
‘blowing nut’ while the state of the arhant* which marks the 
transition from common life to it. corres^nds to the other 
meaning of the word, ^becoming cool.' 

There is one other point to w’hich attention should be 
drawn before we conclude. Th e Bndd hxfLbfilii^ves^ uatismA^ 
grationp but the bdiefseernsto be denied 

m an enduring..aeU* Some have, therefore, characieriEcd the 
<ioctrine as sel^^ont^ld^ctoT>^ Deussen. for instance, writes:^ 
'This karman must have in every case an individual bearer 
and that is what the Upani^ds call the St man and what 
the BuddJiists inconsistently deny,' But there seems to be 
no justification for such a crifidsmi Tlie belief in the karma 
doctrine really presents no new' difficulty to Buddlitsm: for 
if tliere can be action withont an agent, there can well be 
transmigration without a transmigTating agent, h^urther, 
w'c have to remember that according to Buddhism there is 
transmigration, or* more precisely, rebirthf not only at the 
end of this life as in other Indian beliefs, but at evci^idnstant. 
It is not merely when one lamp is lit from another tfiat there 
is a tDinsmission of light and heat. They are transmitted 
everj' moment; only in the former case a new series of 
flames is started. Similarly, the karma belonging to an 
'individual" may transmit itself at death as it does during 
life: and, though the dead person does not revive, another 
Avith the same dispiosition may be born in his stead. If so, it is 
character, as Rliys Davids has put it, that transmigrates, not 
any soul or self. Wlien a person dies* his character Jives after 
him, and by its force brings into e^dstence a being who* 
though possWsing a difterent form, is entirely infiuenced by 
it, Atid this process will go on until the person in question 
i Anti^wtr^ (1900). P- 39S- 
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has completely overcome his thirst for being. If wc take 
this eJcpJansition along with what has already been stated 
that the self is here recogiii^^d as a continuity, tJiough iicii 
as a unity^ we see that there need be no inconsjstenicy 
in Buddhism upholding the karmwi dcxrtrine. For it admits 
both tlie implications of the doc trines vi^. that nothing that 
we do disappears without leaving its result behind and that 
the good or evil so resulting recoils upon the doer- Buddha, 
however^ rationalized the doctrine to a considerable e^^tent^ 
For one things he dissociated it from all supernatural and 
materialistic appanages. In the traditional Hindu view, the 
allotment of pain or pleasure according to one^s past actions 
w^as in the hands of a divine or some other transcendeutaJ 
powder; and in Jainism karma^ as wc shall see^ w'as taken to 
be subtle matter adhering to and pulling down the soul from 
its naturaJ spiritual height. Buddha discarded both these 
view's, and conceived of karma as an impersonal law in the 
sphere of morality w'orking according to its nature and by 
itself. 


CHAPTER VT 


JAINISM 

The word JainUm goes back to jina, which, derived from 
tJie Sanskrit root ji ‘to cuiiquer/ means ‘victori’ i.e. one tliat 
has successfully subdued his passions and obtained mastery 
over himself. The creed to which the name is applied is not 
an off'Shoot or a sub'Sect of Biiddhisin as it was once taken 
to be, but is quite independent of it. It is, as a matter of fact, 
much older; and Vardhamana, styled Mahavira or 'the 
great spiritual hero,' w:is only the last in a series of prophets. 
Tradition reckons twenty-three prophets as having preceded 
him, which takes us back to fabulous antiquity. Of these, at 
least one Par^vanatha, the next previous to Vardliamana, 
w'ho is believed to have lived in tiie eighth century n.c., can 
claim historicity (p. 4i), There is cadence to show that his 
foUo^vers were contemporaries of Vardhamana.' But corrup¬ 
tions liad crept into the older teaching by then,’ and 
Vaidhamana gave it fresh impetus by reforming it. It is tlic 
only heretical creed that has survived to the present day 
in India out of the many that were preached in this period 
in opposition to tlic Vcdic tcadiing. Though independent of 
Buddhism, Jainism resembles it in several respects, e,g, in 
its repudiation of the authority of the Veda, its pessimistic 
outlook on life and its refusal to believe in a supreme God. 
But tliu differences it exhibits are equally noticeable, such 
as its recogiiLtion of permanent entities like the self mid 
matter. In these it resembles Brahminism, justifying the 
description that it is 'a theological mean between Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhisms 

VardhanuLna w*as born about 540 n.c., near Vaiialt, the 
capital of Vidcha. His father Siddhartha was the chief of a 
Kshattriya dan; and bis mother was Tri^a, sister of the 
King of Vidfiha, Thus by birtli he. like Buddha, was a 
member of the ruling class. Like him, VardharnSna also first 

1 Prof. Jacobi: Jaim Suirai (SBE.), Pt, II. p. xxxiii. 

» Id., p, i n. I Prol. Hiipkios; Iteligiims of tttdia. p, iSj. 
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himself to his kijismen and llitongh thcjt support 
succeeded in propagating his teaching. He married ^'a^dat 
but, unJike Buddha, he lived in the house of his parents till 
they died and entered upon the spirituai career aftenvards 
wlien he was twenty-eight years old.* For about a doien 
ye^n he led an austere life pmetising penance and at the end 
of that period attained perfect knowiedge or, as it is said, 
became a kevalin. He did not, like Buddha, look upon this 
period of severe mortification as time wasted, but felt 
convinced of its necessity as a preparation for the great 
w^ork of his hfe. As a result of this self-discipline he became a 
llrthafn-fcara (p. r^)* He spent the rest of his life in teaching 
his religions system and organizing his order of ascetics. 
He died^ it is believed, when Fie was over seventy years of 
age. The influence of Jainism unlike that of Buddhism h 
confined to India; and even there it is seen^ somew^hat 
strangeljv to be wider outside the province of iU birth— 
especiaiiy in the West and the South—than within it. The 
redaction of the Jaina canon or the $jddhanfa, which like 
that of Buddhism is written in a Prakf-tic language {Ardlia- 
raligadhi), took place according to tradition under the 
presidency of Devardhi about the end of the fiftli or the 
beginning of the sixth ceritm^* This comparatively late 
date has led some to doubt the faithfulness of tlic canonical 
doctrine to the original teaching. The truth, how^ever, seems 
to be that Devardhi only armwgcrf the texts that wx^rc already 
in existence, and had been handed down from the third cen¬ 
tury B.C. Even before that datc^ there were Jaina works called 
FQr\‘yi, which, as their name signifies, w^ere later superseded 
by the new' canon of the Thus there is really no cause 

for doubting the authenticity of the Jaina doctrine, as now 
known, although this does not mean that additions and 
alterations* here and there, have not been made in it at aUK> 

■ There is difference in the tradjtioD relating to Vardtiairvlaa's 
marriage, etc,, between tbs two important sections ot the Jams— 
the SvetaJnhams or Vhiee-clad* and the Digambaras or 'sky^dad.' 
The Btatemetit almvc \% acccirding to the fomaqr. 

* Thi-^ is again according to Svetambora tiadiUon. The Digajnbaia 
canon is diifferent and is divided, as it is termed, into four V'edas. 

See Mf^. StevenBon; Hwt o/ Jainism, p t6. 
a Prof. Jacobi! op. fi'Lp Part IL p, Jtl. 
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The Jain» bring Ihe whole universe untier one or other nf 
two e^’erlasting categories. ‘ITie two classes ol things are 
respectively described as jiva and ajtva, i.e. the conscious 
and tlic unconscious' or spirit and non-spiiit—the latter 
including not merely matter but also lime and space. The 
terms show clearly the realistic and rcL'iti^nslic standpoint 
ot Jainism. As surely as there is a subject tliat knows. 
Jainism say's, so surely is tlierc an object that is known, Of 
them, tlie ajiva has its own specific nature; but that nature 
cannot be properly understood until it is contrasted with 
the jiva. 'Riat is why it is designated as ‘not-jiva’ or the 
cuntradietory of jiva. The latter is the higher and more 
important category, which accounts for its independent 
designation, although that also can be well understood only' 
wlien contrasted with the aJIva or non-spirit :— 

(l) yfrfl,—^The notion of jTva in general corresponds to 
that of atman or puru^a of the other schools of Indian 
thought. But as implied by the etymology of its name— 
'what lives or is animate’—the concept seems to have been 
arrived at first by observing the characteristics of life and 
not through the search after a metaphysical principle 
underlying individual existence.’ It would therefore be more 
correct to lake the word in its original significance as standing 
for tlie vital principle than for the souj. The spirit does but 
mean the breath.' In its present connotation, however, it is 
practically the same as the other Indian words for the self. 
The number of jh-as is infinite, all being alike and eternal. 
In their empirical form they are classified in various ways, 

* sucli as those that have one sense, two senses and so forth; 
but it is not necessary to dwell upon those details here. It 
will suffice to remark tliat the classifications imply difierent 
levels of development in the srmis. The Jains beheve not 
only that the jiva exists, but ;dso that h acts and is acted 
upon. It is both an experient (bhokti) and an agent (kartfijJ 
Its Intrinsic nature is one of perfection and it is characterized 
I SDS. p. 33. * P'fut jMobi; op, ric, l*art 1 , p, 3 a. 
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by infinite iritelligence, infinite peace, infijiite faith and 
infinite powers; but during the period of its union with 
matter which constitutes soihs^ra, Ihese features ate 
obsenred^ though not destroyed. The jjva's Vxlerior 
sonihlaiice' accordingly belies its innate glory, ilan's 
personality as it is familiarly' known to us is dual, consisting 
of a spiritual as wcU as a material element. The object of life 
is so to subdue the latter as to shake of! its malignajit jnilu- 
imc0 and thereby enable the jiva to reveal all its inlicrcnt 
excellences in their fulness. One of the curious features of 
Jainism is the belief in the ^-ariable site of the jlva in its 
empirical condition. It is capable of expansion and contrac¬ 
tion according to the dimensions of the physical body with 
which it is associated for the time being. In this respect ii 
resembles a Lamp, it is said, which though remaining the 
same illumines the whole of the space enclosed in a small or 
big room m which it happens to be placed.^ It means that 
like its other features, the jiva's non-sp^tial character also 
is affected by association with matter. The Jaina thus 
denies the unilterabie nature of the Jiva which is commonly 
recognized by Indian thinkers. 

The lira's relation to matter explains also the somewhat 
peculiar Jaina iiew of knowledge. Knowledge is not some¬ 
thing tliat characterizes the Jiva, It constitute its ver>' 
essence. The jiva can therefore know unaided everything 
directly and exactly as it is; only there should be no 
impediment in its way. External conditiout, such as the 
organ of sight and tJie presence of light, are useful only 
indirectly and ]Mm results automaticaJly when the 
obstacles arc removed through their aid. That the knowledge 
which a jiva actually has is fragmentaiy is due to tins 
obscuration caused by kaima whiclr interferes with its 
power of percepticin. As some schools assume a piindpte of 
avidyi to expkin empirical thought, the Jains invoke the 
help of karma to do so. This empirical thought h sometimes 
differentiated from the jiva, but its identity with the latter 

is at the same time emphasized, so that tlie jU-a and its 

■ 

* Guoaratna; Com. on $addariatia^:safn«r€ayat p, j'4, 

* SDS. p, 45, 
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SC vend jnanas in this sense cocistitQte a unity in difiercncc** 
Perfect enlightenment being of the very nature of the self, 
its condition of partial or indistinct knowledge marks a Jap&c 
from it.= Accordingly the senses and the manas. though they 
arts aids to knowing from one standpoint* are from another 
so many indications of the limitation to which tlie jiva is 
subject during its earthly pilgrimage. This leads to the 
recognition of differences in the extent of enlightenment that 
a self may as a result of the removal of less or more 

of the obstacles to it. But no self without jftiLna is conceivable, 
or jliana witho-nt a self—a point in the doctrine which well 
illustrates its distinction from Buddhism fp. 139). The 
culmination of enlightenment is reached when the obstacles 
are broken down in their entirety. Then the individual jivUp 
w^hile continuing as such, becomes omniscient and knows 
all objects vividly and precisely as they are. Hiat h called 
kev^a-jnana or absolute apprehension without media or 
doubt and b w^hat .^fahavira is believed to have attained at 
the end of the long period of his penance. It is immediate 
knowledge and is described as kevala ('pure') since it arises 
of itself without the help of any external aid like the senses, 
etc. It is 'soul-knowledge/ if we may so term it^—knowledge 
in its pristine form and is designated muktiya-prutyak^ or 
perception par to contrast it with common 

perception (sTiAvyavaharilui-pratyak^), There are other but 
lower varieties of this supenionu^U know'ledge recognised in 
the school, but it is not necessary lo describe them here. ^ 
(2) d/iva.—The category of ajjva is divided into kala ~ 
(time), akaia, dharnia and adharma [which together may for 
our purpose be regarded as standing for 'space ')3 and ^ 
pudgaia ('matter'). Their essential distinction from the 
jiva b that they, as such, lack life and consciousness. Of 

i SDS. p. 34, ^ sm. p 39. 

j Strictly fikOia alonf m "Apace/ bhartna and ndhariua are Mpec- 
Lively the priiicJples of motion and itabilityi They are tqniiei eveiy- 
whL-fv ill ihc umvitrsc ur timt part ot space which ij called lakikiii. 
Dharma helps movement as water it is snJd, tli* movem^at ut 
lish: adhaxnia, on tho other luuid, makci it possible for thi^^ to 
TVst. Dharma and adliaritia, it shouJEi be noted, do not stand here for 
^ merit* and ’ticnierit^ m they do in Hinau tlioufiht. ike SDS. p. 35, 
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these, time b infinite. But there are cycles in it, each 
cycle having two eras of equal duration described a^ the 
a^Tisarpip and the utsarpiifii—a metaphor drawn from the 
revolving wheel. The former is the descending era in which 
virtue gradually decreases; and the latter, the ascending in 
which the reverse takes place. The present era is stated to be 
the foimcr. Space which also is infinite is conceived of as 
being in two parts—one (lotcaki^) where movement is 
possible and the other (alokaka^) where it is not. Whatever 
is* is only in the former and the latter is empty Ika^. "an 
abyss of nothing/ stretching infinitely beyond it. Matter 
possesses colour, flavour, odour and touch/ sound being 
looked upon not as a quality but as a mode of it (pudgaJa- 
pari^3.ama).3 It is clcm^ and consists of atoms out of which 
are constituted all the tilings of experience including animal 
bodies, die senses and manas. These atoms are all believed 
to house souls $o that the universe should be literally 
crowded with them. Prof. Jacobi says: *A characteristic 
dogma of the Jains %vhich perv^adcs the w^hole philosophical 
system and code of morals, is the hylozoistic theory that 
not only animals and plants* but also the smallest particles 
of the elemenUp earth, fire, water and wind, are endow'-ed 
with souk (|iva )/3 

Reality is defined as that w^hich is characterised by 'birth* 
(utpada), “death" (vyaya) and "persistence' (cihmuvya).^ It 
means that though eternal in itself, reality shows modifica¬ 
tions w*hich come into being and pas^ out of it. A jlv^a for 
instance has several embodied conditions—one for every 
birtli it takes, and each of them has its beginning and end: 
but, as soni itself, it always subsists, “To suffer change and 
yet endure is the privilege of existence." The chajig<^ or 
modes are known as pary^ayaSp whichp as distinguished from 

* Sparia^T3:9a-gEkndha-var^vaetatt puclgiilih-Umflsvatj: 
ihOdkigiima^iHtra. v. ij. * S« Guoariitna ^ op, cit, pp, 69-^70. 

1 PfdP. Jaxobi: i>p. d/., P.vrt t. p. xxjciii. It is necMsaiy to rrmfixibrr 
that when Jainism stalcit that titurr arc souls in wati^r, for inatance, 
it (loffl HOC fefer tu Unj gcimn thiit may be caHUunetl Cherdu. but to 
souls having for ttieir bodies the water particle themselves. See 
SDS. p. 

4 Utp^a^vyaya'dhrauvya-yuktiim sat-linilsvtti: op. cit.^ v. ^9. 
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the enduring sub$tanccj come into being, persist for at 
least one jnstant and then disappear.* 'ITtius the mlnlmurn 
duration of empiriciij objects here is two instants as oott' 
tlasted Avith the single moment of all reality as conceived 
Ln Buddhism* The notion of reality here is dynamic as in 
buddhism: but it is not the same, for the latter altogether 
repudiates the constant element and the change it recognizes 
h therefore really the change of nothing. It accepts the many 
but denies the one. Jalnkm,on the other hand, admits bothp 
defining reality as a one-in-many^ The many as such are 
distinct^ but they are also identical in that they arc all of the 
same substance. To the question how aii identical objccl 
can exhibit diflerent features—^huw unity and diversity 
can ccHexbt, tlie Jains reply that our sole u-artant for speak¬ 
ing about Ideality h experience and tJ^at when experience 
vouches for such a character of reaJjty, it mu$t be admitted 
to be so.^ It is in connection with this view of ifeaUty that 
they formulate the theory' of S3*ndvicla to which we shall 
allude later* The term dmvya or 'substance" is applied to 
tlie six entities mentioned above—the jiva and the ajiva 
witfi its five-fold di^nsion. The dravyas, excepting 'time' 
alone, are called asti-kayas, a term which means that they 
are real in the sense jiist explained (asti) and possess 

^ la Ailiiiliaii to thla liistiiictiqn between Aubstaacr aad niode, the 
JaitjK mco^inc anutber—that between and atliibutD 

tgiiw*). The two itre soinewhat discrepant fiom each other and Prof, 
Jacobi fltatn, writing on thiji aobject, that "the incient Jaina texts 
usually ?pcak only af gub^tances^, dmvyaa and their dev^elopmeat 
or aiodidc4tion9, and when they mention gupafi, qualiticff, 

besidn, which, however, fi don* but mrely in the vAtras and 
fcguLarly in compamti^Tly modern books only, this ftoeme to be a 
iatcr innovation doe to the Luduence which the philosophy and 
terminology of N^'dya-Vii^ika gradually gained over the $delitific 
thoughts of the Hindus. For at the side of pary&ya, development or 
nlodiJlcatlcin, tJiere seems to he do toom for an independent category 
'quality/ since parySya h th* state in which n things dja^-ya, is at 
any moment of Its existence and this must therefore IdcJuiI* 
quEilities as setms to be actually the view eoibodied in the oldest 
text' (SBE. vq|. XLV. pp. uxLv. and 153 n.). 

* Cf. PratfyamAne vastuni vtmdhfljiddhe^: Prameya-k^mala* 

p. 03^ 
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pttrts (kaya). Tinifs is not an A5ti-i<aya because 
it has no such parts, though an eternal entity.* 

TJjere are two other aspects of the theoretical teaching of 
Jaiiibm to which we may btteJiy refer now :— 

(i} rAfory.—The term anu, the Sanskrit equiva^^ 

ient of atom/ is found in the Upani^ads, but the atomic 
theory is foreign to tlie Vedanta. Of the reniaining schools 
of Indian thought, it is, as we shall see, a characteristic 
feature of more thaji one, the faina form of it being probably 
tlie earliest. Tlie atoms, according to it, are all of the same 
kind, but they can yet give rise to the infinite variety of 
things so that matter as conceived here is of quite an 
indefinite nature, Pudgala has, w^o know, certain in¬ 
alienable features; hut within the limits imposed by tfiem 
it can become anytliing througli qualitative diEcrentiation* 
The trajismutation of the elements is quite possible in this 
view and is not a mere dream of the ajehemist. Even the 
four-fold distinction of earth, w^ater, fire and air is derived 
and secondary^ not primary and eternal as believed by some 
Hindu thinkers like the foUowei^ of the Vaiie^ika. 3 < These 
so-caJJed elements also, according to Jainism, are dE^isible 
and have a structure^ By developing the respective character¬ 
istics of ixlaur, flavour, etc,, the atoms become difiercntiatedi 
though in themselves they are indistinguishable from one 
anotiler, and it is from the atoms diversified in tins w'ay that 
the itst of the materitd w'orld is derived. Matter may thus 
have two forms—one, rimple or atomic and the other 
compound, called skandha. All percei vable objects are of the 
latter kindJ Jainism also, like the Upam^ds, does not stop 
in its and^'sis of the physical universe at the elements of 
prthivi:, etc. It pushes it farther back wJiere qualitative 
diflerentiation has not yet taken place. But wMe in the 
latter the ultimate stage is represented by the monistic 
principle of Brahman« here It is taken by an infinity of atomSr 
It b not quahtatJvcly only that matter is indefinite. 
Quantitatively also it is regarded aij undetermined. It may 

^ 5DS. pp. 35-6. 

* CompJ4? the somewhat similar difftinctjnn iu the atomic held 
by Demoentus and Empedoclefi in ancient Greece. i SDS, p. jdr 
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increase or decrease in volume without fidditlon or loss—a 
position wJiifh is taken to be possihle byassiiminj^ that when 
matter is in the subtle state any niiml>er of its pfirticles 
may occupy the space of one i^oss atom. Jt is mat ter in this 
subtle form that constitutes karma^ which by its jni!ux into 
the jiva brings on saiitsara. 

[2) Sy^dvild ^. * —t is tlie conception of reality as ext rcmely 
indeterminate in its nature that is the basis of what is known 
us —the rnost conspicuous doctrine* of Jainism^ ITic 

word syat b derived from the Sanskrit root as ‘to be/ being 
its form in the potential mood. It means 'may be/ so tliat 
s^^dvrida may be rendered in EuglisJi as 'Hie doctrine of 
may if/ It signifies tliat the imiv'erse can be looked at from 
many points of Triew, and that each view'-point yields a 
different coneJusion (anekanta). The nature of reality is 
expressed completely by none of them, for in its concrete 
richness it admits all predicates. Every proposition is 
therefore in strictness only conditionxd. Absolute affirmation 
and al^Iute negation are both erroneous. The Jains 
illustrate this position by means of the story' of a numlier of 
blind people examining an elephant and arriving at ^*at3ring 
conclusions regarding its fonn W'hile in truth each observer 
has got at only a part of it. ITie doctrine indicates extreme 
caution and signifi^ an anxiety to awid all dogma in 
defining the nature of reality. The philosophic fastidiousness 
to wldch we alluded in an ear her chapter fp. 41) reaches its 
acme here. 

To understand the exact rignificance of thb doctrine^ it 
will be necessary to know the conditions under which it wolS 
formulated. Tliere was then, on the one hand, the Upani^dic 
view that Being alone was true: ^tnd on the otlier the view, 
also mentioned in the Upani^ds, but with disapproval, that 
uoii-Bcing vras the ultimate truthJ Both these views^ 
i G^LL^^Tfitna; op. dt., pp. i5-9i SD 5 . pp. One of the 

fonrtwTi l» edd to dea) xrlUi tMa topic, S« OJ. pp, 

* KcRSTdin^ the applicability of the doctrine not ooly to tnattcr but 
aluo to other forma of reality^ Guqaratna: op. tH., pp. S7-6. 
i See c.K- Ch. Up. VJ, iL a. In Several pasaagefl in the tipaui^i, 
hovttvcT, Uiat fftiuidi not lor udh-B eing but for uodi^eruatiated 
Being, Cf. id, TIL xix. i. 
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according to Jainism, are only partially true and each 
becon^es a dogma as soon as it is understood to represent 
the irkoU truth about reality. Equally dogmatic in the eyes 
of the Jains arc Iavo other views w’hich also we cx»me across 
occasionally in the Upani^ds and M'hich maintained that, 
because neither Being nor non-Being is the truth, reality mijst 
be characterized by both or neither*—thus addings ’with 
characteristic love for subtlety, two more alternatives— 
both 'is' and 'is not/ and neitlier W nor 'is not"—to the 
well-know^n ones of 'is* and 'is not/ The Jains think that 
reality is so complex ip its structure tliat w^hile every one 
of these views U true as far as jt goes^ none is completely so. 
Its precise nature baffles all attempts to describe it directly 
and once for all; hut it is not impossible to make it known 
through a series of partially true statements without 
committing omselves to any one among them exclusively. 
Accordingly the Jains enunciate its nature in seven steps, 
described as the sapta-bha^gi or 'the seven-fold formula.* 
Its several steps are — 

fs) Maybe^ Is (Sylnt asti). 

(1} Afaybe. is nat (S^^t nisti). 

fjJ Afaybe, LK tmd ts not (Sy^t rtatf nSsti). 

(4) Maybe, is fn&Tcpmsibfe (SyAt avalftavyahh 

(51 Maybe, is antj k in^xpit^blc (Sy&t asti ca avaktav^^)^ 

{6| Maybe, is not and is inexpressible (Sy^t nAstj C 3 . avakta^'yabJ- 
(7) Alaybe, is., ia not and ifi inexpressible (Syfit aati ca ca 

av-aktavyahj^ 

If we consider for example an object A, we may say that it 
li, but it is only in a sense, viz, as A and not also as B. Chring 
to the indefinite nature of reality, what is now' or here 
may become B sometime hence or elsewhere. Thus we must 
remember when we posit A, that w'e are not stating abso¬ 
lutely what the nature is of iJie reality underlying it. So 
far as its material cause is concemedp a thing has always 
existed and will alvrays continue to exist; but the particular 

I Up.^ IJ, L I* Up., iv. iS. ^ee BP* p^ 137 and 

4 dso ther pas&age fmm Samyuttahi-NiMyii, qiiotctl m Oldenberg'a 
Buddha, p. :349. 
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form in which it appoans now and here has but a Limited 
existence. While the substance remains the same* its modes 
vary. As a resoit of this qualification, w*e get to the third 
step, which affirms as well as denies the existence of A, It 
IS as well as is noL That is* it is in one sense< but is not in 
another. While the opposition betw*cen the pTcdicates 'is' 
and 'is not’ can be reconciled when they are thought of as 
characterizing an object successivelyp the nature of the 
object becomes incomprehensible when they are applied to 
it simultaneously. We cannot identify A and not-A thus 
wholesale, for that would be to subvert the law of contra¬ 
diction. So it must he expressible as neither^ This gives ns 
the fourLh step, which amounts to saying that reality from 
one standpoint is inscrutable. Hence Jainism insists that in 
speaking of an object we must state what it is in reference to 
material* place, time and state. Otberw'isc our description ol 
it will be misleading. It may seem that the formula might 
stop here. But there are still other way»s in which the 
alternatives can be combined. To avoid the impression that 
those predicates are excluded, three more steps are added. 
The lesultijig description becomes exliaustivc.* leaving no 
room for the charge of dogma in any form. WTiat is intended 
hy all this b that our judgments have only a partial 
application to reality. There b some enduring factor in all 
the changes w^ith which experience makes us familiar, but 
its modes or the forms it assumes, which may be of any 
conceivable variety, arise and perbh indefinitely. There b 
no self-identity in things as common sense hastily assumes, 
and nothing b really isolated. Jainism recognises both 
permanence and change as equally real; hence arises Its 
difficulty to express In one step the full nature of reality* 
It has been observed* that the Jains are here thinking of 
empirical being and not of the transcendental, which for 
instance is what the Upaniiads have in view when they 
speak of reafity as only Being. But it is clear from the 
description of kevalariMna, the highest form of knowledge, 

* These sev*il ore the only W3.y% in wLidi and 'is not' tan be 
token singly and in carabittatinn. Cf. 

p, 306. * JlHE. vdL viL p. 4GB. 
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as comptehetidiiig all tilings and aU their modificationSi' that 
the Jains made no such distinction^ Reality according to 
them is in itself infinitely complex; only kno’viledge of it 
may be partial and erroneous or complete and correct. We 
shall defer to the end of the diopter tlic few observations 
we havne to make on this theory* 



ir 


^ The special feature of Jainism, as sigiuficd by its very 
' name, is to be found in its practical teaching; and the chief 
feature of the discipline it prescribes is its extreme severity* 
It is not merely the discipline for the ascetic that is character- 
iaed by such rigour; that for the householder also, compara¬ 
tively speaking, is sOk Jainism, like so many other doctrineSp 
insists not on eiUightfiiimcnt alone or on conduct alonCp but 
on both. To these it adds faith, describing right faith 
(samyagdariana)* right knowledge (samyogjflana) and right 
conduct (sirm}^aJ£-caritra) as the 'three gems* (tri-ratna) or 
the three precious principles of life.^ Of the three* the first 
place is given to right faith, for even right activity* if 
accompanied by false oonvictions, Imcs much of its value. It 
is unshaken belief in tl^e Jaina scriptures and their teaching* 
and is intended particularly to dispel scepticism or doubt 
which thwarts spiritual growth. Right knowledge is know¬ 
ledge of the principles of jaiua religion and philosophy. 
Right conduct is traitdating into action what one has learnt 
and believes to be true. It is the most unportant part of the 
discipline* for it b through right activity that one can get 
rid of karma and reach the goal of hfe. We need not 
describe this discipline in detail. It suffice to refer to what 
axe known as the ‘five vows' to indicate its general 

character. They are in the case of the ascetic^—(i) not to 
injure any liAiing being {ahimsa)* (2) not to utter falsehood 
(satya)p (3) not to steal [asteya), {4) to lead a celibate life 
(brahma-cary^a) and (5) to renounce the world (aparigraha). 

* op. ciit^ I. jo. 

* Slunyagdaii^a-jOaiia-cantrlvi mok$a-mdxgab-UnLBsviti: op. £ii.r 
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III the case of tJie layraaii they are the same except that the 
last two are replae^ by the vows respectively of chastity' 
and contentiTifiiit or strict limitation of one’s wants. Of 
the various virtues to Ixr cultivated by the Jains, ahiibsa 
occupies the foremost place. The doctrine of aliiriisa b no 
doubt very old in fodia,* but the way in which it is made to 
pervade the whole code of conduct is peculiarly Jain. Even 
Huddha seems to have permitted meat-eating, but it Ls wholly 
abjured here. Literally the word ahiihsi means 'non-injury' 
where ‘injury’ should be underetood as comprehending 
injuring in thought, by word or act. It siguifics that one 
should live without harming others even in the least. This 
is explained as much more than a nc^tive ideal. It means 
not only abstention from inflicting positive injury, hut also 
the rendering of active service to others: for we shall be 
really injuring a person when we can help him but do not.^ 
Jt is dear from this that the social or objective side of ethics 
b nut ignored in Jainism; only' in so far as its final aim is the 
development of one’s personality, it emphasizes ^e indi¬ 
vidualistic aspect. The following Jaina prayer brin^ out 
clearly thb social and, along with it, the pre-eminently 
tolerant side of its teaching. 'Let tlic King be victorious and 
righteous. Let there be rain in every’ proper season. Let 
diseases die and famine and theft be nowhere. Let the Law of 
the Jaina give all happiness to all the living beings of the 
wwld-' 

Like Buddhism, Jainism also admits a two-fold training— 
that of lay life and that of the monk, and places the latter 
above the former. Maturally the precepts for the ^etic ^e 
more rigid and th& vows for the laymjiii are therefore called 
the 'lesser vows' or aiju-vratap to contrast them with the 
former know'n as ih^ mahavrata.i Thus to take the last of the 
five vqws, while coutentment U all that is required of a 
lajTiiaiip absolute renunciation is insisted upon in the case of 
an ascetic so that he can call nothing his owm—not even the 
alms-bowh But the two institutions of lay and ^eticjife 
are more closely ccmnected here than in Buddhism* which 
. •SccOj. p. 

s SBS, p. 53 : OJ, pp- fiv and 
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emphasizes the latter at the expense of the former. It permits 
for instance the combination of the twfs modes of discipline in 
one or more chnxtionsK tliiis niakingit possible for the spiritu¬ 
ally weak to rise to the level of the monk by easy steps. To 
give an example, a person hile eon tinning os a layman may 
follow the higher ideal in regard to food alone.^ The difference 
between the training of a layman and that of an ascetic 
liere Is Lims not one of kind but only one of degree. 

TJi0 aim of life is to get oneself disentangfed from karma. 
Like the generality of Indian systems. Jainism also believes 
in the sours tninsmlgrationp hut its conception of karma, the 
governing principle of transmigration, is unlike that of any 
other. It is conceived here as being material and permeating 
the jivas through and through and weighing them down to 
the mundane level. 'As heat can unite with iron and water 
with milk, so karma unites with the $oulr and the soul so 
united with karma is called a soul in bondage.' As in so 
much of Hindu thought, here also the ideal lies beyond good 
smd evil, so that virtue as w^ell as vice is believed to lead to 
l)<)ndage, though the way in which each binds is diEerent. 
If through proper self-dbcipline ad karma is w'orked out 
and there arises 'the full blaze of omnUcience' in the jiva, it 
becomiK free. Wlien at last it escapes at death from tlic 
bondage of the body, it rises until it reaches the top of the 
universe described above as lokilkS.:^; and lliore it rests lit 
peaceful bliss for everA It may not core for worldly ailaim 
thereafteip but it is certainly not witliout its own inSuence, 
for it will serve ever afterw^ards os an example of achieved 
ideal to those that are stiU ^itrugghng towards it. During 
the period inten^ening between enlightenment and actual 
attainment of godhead—for aD liberated souls are gods — 
the enlightened jiva dwells apart from fresh kaimic 
influence. An enlightened person may lead an active life^ but 
his activity does not taint fiim as even unselfish activit^'p 
according to Jainism, does in the cose of othem^ During 
this interv^ai the devotee^ as in Buddhism, is termed an 
arhantt (p. 152), and he becomes a siddha or 'the perfected' 

? OJ. p, xxm. *SDS.p. 40. 

3 Jaiuliiii Ls described ofl thr arlLat^cftcU (arLatA-diir&aiiaJ. 
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at actual liberation. It wUl be seen from this that the stage 
of arhant‘ship corresponds to the Hindu ideal of jivan-miikti 
and the Biiddliistic one of as explained above. 

To describe the Jjuoa course of practical discipline for 
readiing this goal, it is enough to explain the scheme of 
seven principles as it is called, Tlie aim of this classification 
is to show how the jiva comes to be associated 'A'ith karma 
and how it may escape from it, These principles am Ssrava, 
bandha, snriivara, nirjara and mok^a together srith the 
jiva and ajlva already meatioaed. Karma is the link 
between the jiva and its empirical outfit, the body. It is, as 
we know, regarded as consisting of extremely subtle matter 
which is beyond the reach of senses,^ We should not think 
that there was ever a time when tlie jtva vras free from this 
karmic accompaniment. Yet dissociation from it is admitted 
to be possible. Karma by its assodatiori with the jiva soils 
its nature and the consequent lapse of the Jiva from its puns 
state is what is termed bondage. In this process of binding, 
it should be particularly noted, karma acts by itself and not 
under the guidance of God as in Hinduism. T^e forging of 
the fetter of karma takes place in two stages; Certain 
psychical conditions like ignorance of the ultimate truth and 
passion lead to tlie movement of contiguous karmic matter 
towards the soul. That is asrava. Then there ifi the actual 
indux or infiltration of karma which is known as bandha. 
The falling away of tlie karma-fetter is also thought of in 
two stages. First through right knowledge and sclf-restTBint, 
the influx of fresh karma is stopped. It is sathvaia. Then the 
shedding of karma already there takes place. That is nirjara 
which w-ill result of itself after sariivara, but may be 
hastened by deliberate self-training. The condition which 
results thereafter is mok^, when 'the partnership between 
soul and matter is dissolved'^ and the ideal character is 
restored to the jiva. It then transcends sarfisJira and flies up 
to its permanent abode at the sununit of lok^S^. The fin^ 
condition is one of inactivity, but it is characterized by 

I Refcrtuces to 3 phjTsical m qna»-pliyatea] eon«ption of iin air 
traceable in Vedic literature. See Prof. Keith ' Ktiigioti stfi Pkitoio^Ky 
e/ Ikt Vida. p. 343. ■ IP- vol. i. p. 3 * 0 . 
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complete knowledge luid everlasting peace. These seven 
principles together vAih punya and papa, the outcome 
respectively of good aiicl had deeds, constitute what are 
sometimes stated as the nine categories of Jainism^ 

Tlierc remains yet to consider, before we pass on to our 
final observ^ations on the doclrine, a question which is 
sometimes asked, whether Jainism is atheistic. The answer 
to this question naturally depends upon die meaning we 
attach to the wo^ "atheistic/ ff we take it in the sense of 
nastika, whicli is its comfnonly accepted Sanskrit equivalent, 
the answ'ef is clear. For the word iiftsdka means one that does 
not believe in a life beyond (para-Ioka),! Le. one that does not 
believe in a surviving self. In this sense there is only one 
atheistic doctrine* ^35. the sensualijit Cirv'iika. The ivord 
nastika is sometiini^ used, as the result of a later modifica¬ 
tion in its meaning, to describe those that repudiate the 
authority of tlie In that sense. Jainism is nSstika for 

it is antagonistic to the Hindu scriptures and there it sides 
with Buddhism. If, on the other hand, we take 'atheistic' 
as "not Ijeheving in God,' w'hich h its $ense in English, a 
doubt may w'ell arise regarding the character of Jainism* 
For it believes in no God, though it does in godhead- 
In fact, cveiy liberated soul is divine; and there can be many 
sucli, since only addition is possible to thdr number but no 
deduction from it. Jfby "God/ then^u'e understand a supreme 
personality responsible for the creation of the world. Jainism 
must be declared to be atheistic, ft deliberately rejects 
such a conception of divinity as sdf-disetepant. If God 
needs to create the world, it means that he feels a want which 
is inconsistent with his necessary perfection as the Supreme. 
So there 1$ no God, and the vrorld was never created. In 
this view the Jaina is curiously enough in agreement with 
tlifi MimSjhsaka, the upholder of strict orthodoxy. How^- 
ever opposed to the common trend of human belief, this 
position b not altogether without rational support. Theistic 
systeuis are generally anthropomorphic. They bring down 
GtJd to the level of mao. Jainism, on the other hand, looks 
upon man himself aa God when his inherent powers are 
* See Pi^uiL IV, iv, 60 i 
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fully m blysstsm, God is here only another word for the soul 
at its best. It is tlic ideal man that is tlie ideal of 
there is only om way to achieve it—to strive for it in the 
manner in which others have striven, wifJi tJieir example 
shining before us. Such an ideal carries with it all necessary 
hope and encouragement, for what man has 6 otie^ man can do* 
In rejecting God w'ho is so by his owti right and with it also 
the beUef that salvation may be attained through his mercy. 
Jainism and other systems of the kind recogni?^ that karma 
by itself and without the intervention of any divine power 
IS adequate to explain the w^hole of experience and thus 
impress on the mdividua! his complete responsibility lot 
what he does. 'Jainism more than any other creed gives 
absolute religious independence and freedom to man. 
Jiotiiing can inter^'enu betvreen the actions which we do and 
die fruits thereol Once done^ they become our masters and 
must fructify. As my independence is greats so my responsi¬ 
bility is coextensive with. it. 1 can live I like] but my 
dioice is irrevocable and 1 caimot escape the consequences 
of it/^ 

Tlic Joins m:ognize matter as w^ell as spirit; and each« 
according to them, implies the other, for they maintain that 
nothing is wholly independent and can be fully understood by 
itself. An old Jaina stan^ states that he who knows one thing 
completely knows ali things ^ and that he alone who know's all 
tilings knows anjdlung completely^^ It means that if wx have 
to understand emc thingn have to relate it to all- Hence the 
Jaina view' may be described as relativistic. It ia pluralistic 
abo^ for it recognizes an infinite number of jjvas as AveU os of 
material elements. These two features of relativism and 
pluralism point to a first analysis of common exf^rience; 
and Jainism stops short at it* disregarding its implica¬ 
tion. Thus relativism, if pushed to its logical eondusioup 
leads to absolutism, wiiich the Jains refuse to accept. Let us 

* OJ, pp. J~ 4 -. 

’ £ko bhlvat) urvathS clfft^U sarve bhAvllj iHiivattS. t«Da 

dfifilj: Sarvfi bhBvjUt urvAthil ysna eko bhftvTi^ Sari’ll 

tena <|ii<itcd by Gn^aratoa: op. til,t p- •I*® Prtf, 

Jacobi; cil„ Pt 1* p* 34. 
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sec how it tlcrcs so in the case of spirit and matter, overlooking 
the categories of spate and time. So far as matter is concerned 
Jainism adopts a criterion which enables it to reduce the 
entire ^■ariety of the physical universe to one kind of sub¬ 
stance, viz. pudgaJa. It does the same in the case of spirit 
also, concluding that all jtvas arc of one kind. But when it 
comes to a question of matter amf spirit. Jainism abandons 
that criterion and adopts mere contrast as the guiding 
principle. If the dualism of spirit and matter were a clear-cut 
one as it is in the Sahkhya, we might somehow understand it; 
but it is not so here. The distinctioit between the two 
ultimate entities of prakrti and puru^ wldch the SiAkliya 
admits is absolute, and neither in reality comes into relation 
^ith the other. Here, on Uie other hand^ spirit and matter 
are admitted to be in actual relatjon with each other. Th^ 
verj' disjunction between jlva and ajTva, as they are termed, 
shows their interdependence. Yet no attempt is made to look 
for a common principle behind tliem^ and the two are set 
side by side, as if they were entirely independent. If now 
we consider the other aspect of the teaching, viz. pluralism, 
ive are forced to take a similar view'. Matter is divided into 
an infinite number of atoms; but, all being of the same kind, 
it is imjwssible to distinguish them from one anotlier. 
Similarly in the case of the jivas their empirical distinctions 
are adequately explained by their physical adjunebj. Even 
tlie difference in their moral nature is fully accounted for 
by them. Jainism electing to explain karma as a form of 
matter* In these circiimstauces the intrinsic distincrion 
which h assumed to exist between one ji\^ and another, or 
the plurality of spirit, become only nominal. The necessary 
implication of Jaina thought in this respect is, therefore, a 
single spiritual substance encountering a single material 
substance. And since these two substances should be inter¬ 
dependent, the dualism must in its turn and finally be 
fifesolved in a monism and point to an Absolute which^ owing 
to its essentially dynamic character, develops within itself 
the distinctions of jiva and ajiva as known to us. Tliat b tlie 
inevitable consequence of the Jaina view, 1 he halfdiearted 
character of the Jaina inquiry is reflected in the seven-fold 
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mode of predication (saptu-bhaiigi), which stops at giving 
us tlie several partiaJ views together, ^'ithout attempting 
to overcome tJie opposition in them by a proper synthesis. It 
is ail right so far as it cantini^ us against one-sided con¬ 
clusions; but It leaves ns in the end, as it has been observed,* 
with little more than such one-sided solutions. The reason 
for it, if it is not prejudice agmnst Absolutism, is the desire 
to keep dose to common beliefs. The doctrine hesitates to 
deny anything that b familiar. But at the same time its 
partiality for common does not mean acquiescence in 
all popular beliefs, as is dear from its repudiation of the 
idea of God in the accepted sense. The truth is that tlie 
primary aim of Jainism b the perfection of the soul, rather 
than the interpretation of the universe—^a fact which may 
be supported by the old statement that asniva and saitivaia 
constitute the whole of Jaina teadiing* the rest being only 
an amplification of them.* As a r^ult wc fail to find in it 
an ultimate solution of the metaphysical problem, 

* tsfik* Firsi Indian PkilfMophUaJ Ccngrta p. U3- 

* Abi^VO bhu vft-hcttih jysarfivaro inck^-k&is^am: 

trliatl prapaUcanaui (SDS. p- 39 Jh 
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CHAPTER Vn 


PRELIMINARY 

IS’DIAR tJiotigJit whose growth we have so far traced may be 
described as Lirgeiy consisting of results. 'ITiese results should 
of course have been arrived at by processes more or less 
definite; but we know very little about them now, ITie 
philosophy of the present period is difierertt in this respect, 
and gives us not only conclusions but also the methods of 
reaching them. In fact, the several systems which develop 
now' do not set about investigating their proper subjcct- 
matter until they have given us what may be described as a 
critique of knowledge and considered liow we come by truth. 
In other words, Indian philosophy becomes self-conscious 
at tills stage; and Logic emerges as an c^tpUcit branch 
of it. It is not easy to discover the e^tact causes of this 
change; but it is clear that the growth and consolidation 
of heterodox doctrines like those of Buddhism and Jainism 
must have contributed much towards it^ especially as 
some ol the latter claimed to base their conclusions exclu¬ 
sively on reason. The increasing opposition in thought forced 
each party in the controversy to entrench its position 
properly, and to Ihe efforts put forth in that direction should 
be ascribed the generally critical character of Indian philo¬ 
sophy in the present period. 

This change of standpoint accounts for the sj^tematic 
attention that now comes to be paid by all the sclioob 
without exception to what are bnowm as pmmS.^. The 
w'ord pramdna signifies tlie essential mcans^ of arriving at 
valid knowledge or pram^. The object known b described as 
prameya; and the knower^ pramatfi^ There is a great variety 
of views in regard to the nature and scope of pramanas; but 
it will do to refer now to only one or two gener^ points about 
them. Broadly speaking, the pramanas are three—pralyak^ 
or perceptionp anum^a or inference-and ^abda or verbal 
testimony. ITic value of the first two of these as praju^x^ is 

ti 
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tccogiUj&ed by iii; but the caimot be said of the tbird+ 
lis mdusion under prumStias along with perception and 
inference is indeed peculiar to the Indian \^ew and requires 
a word of explanation. We should first distinguish here 
between two aspects of ^ahda. WTien we hear a sentefice 
uttered, there is a certain impression produced on our mind 
through tJie auditory channel. That is perception and what 
apprehend then are sounds occurring in a certain order, 
^bda asa pramilna^ does not, of course, mcaji thU, which is 
rather a prameya. TJiiere is another, the expressive or semaji- 
lic aspect of it, and ^bda as wc are now IhiiJdng of it is of 
this latter kind. Its utility in life as a means of acquiring 
knoAviedge cannot he exaggerated. Of the numerous facts 
which a person knows, it is only a small portion that he has 
obser^'cd or deduced for himsclh For tJie rest, he has to 
depend entirely upon the testimony of otliers which comes 
to lum tlirougb spoken or UTiiten Avords. But it may be 
questioned whether so much is sufficient to constitute it into 
an independent pramapa; and we sliaj] see as we proceed 
that some Indian thinkers denied to verbal legtimony the 
logical status implied by classing it as a separate pramana. 
Til at is, however, to understand ^bda in a sen^ wider than 
the one Avliich belonged to it at first. In the beginning 
it stoed only for tradition^ and its scope was extended 
in course of time so as to comprehond all verbal state¬ 
ments irrespective of their connection with audent belief. 
We shah postpone the consideration of the prsmS^a in 
this extended sense to later chapters and shall confine our 
remarks now to it regarded as merely a vehicle of tradition^ 
The reason for uicludlng ^bdn in this sertse under 
pnunai^ will become clear when wo remember tjie vastness 
of the material of tradition that had accumulated by the 
lime the pramai^ came to be formally enunciated.^ The 

1 la Uuu Pmbh^ajTi scliool ot lUlniaihsa!. iaUlu. a* 4 pr^oiann 
contieitiea to thhi <kLy tu t^pn^nt only thr Vc^Ja, 

* The irords pr^imAi^ und pmrneya are found in the Afdifrf Up. 
(vi. and prftmi^k^ ar vrhu b&KS his concIiuiiDnB nn 
pfaTrJ^M^ ifi li^ iQi 'philoflophtr' bi the Greek accounts of aiuei«nt 
India (s« Cambridi^Jli^^yty <r/ htdm^ a*ciL i, p. ^ 2 i)* 
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main idea underlying the inclusion was that ttiecontrihntionjt 
of histoiy to philosophy should not be ignored, it also 
indicates the rcverrnce mth which the authority of tradition 
was regarded then (p. 91}* But it would be wrong to con- 
elude that the exponents of the s>^tems aurrcndcrai their 
judgments by indiscriminately admitting as valid whatever 
belief had come down from the past* e^^n though it w^ere 
taught in the Veda. Such a course was indeed impossible 
as matters stood at the time. There was, on the one iiand, 
the W'hole of the complex teaching of the Veda handed down 
from the past: and there was, on the other, a mass of hetero¬ 
dox thought which as the result of free-thinking in different 
dmles exhibited a good deal of diversity. Pliilosophy as 
embodied m tradition was thus largely of a conflicting 
nature; and the need for testing the mutual compatibiUty 
of the elements consti tuting each creed >vas felt to be impera* 
live. Both the orthodox and the heterodox accordingly set 
about exainming their traditicinai beliefs* and tried to inter¬ 
pret them consistently. The interpretation mvol^cs a great 
deal of independent reasoning; and it is the result of this 
reasoned inquiry that wc have to understand by ^bda as 
originally conceived in Indian philosophy. The pnima^^* 
therefore* signifies not tradition in general but systematised 
tradition. It is such systematic interpretation of the teaching 
of the Veda that is, for example* the essential aim of tire 
Mlmimsl system. Though botJi sets of thinkers admit 
Iraditiou as a source of philosophic know ledge, there is an 
important difference between the wa3rs in which it is 
conceived by theTU* For the hetenodoxp this tradition at no 
stage goes beyond human (pauru^ya) experience, including 
in that cxpressioii what can be known not only through 
perception and reasoning but also through a higher faculty— 
no matter what name w^e give it, insight or intuition.^ In 
this sense the value of tradition lies in its communicating to 

* Not ill the hererodox schools believ^f in such a higher faculty. 
So IndUm schools may be clarified under three heads; (1.) those that 
recoguiie only pcfreptinjn and infpnjnce, (ii.) those that mcogiuie 
inttiition iq additioa* ind (UJ,} those that substitute revelatbn frir 
intuition r 
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US not what is humajily unaseertainable, but only what is 
not knowable through me^re roason and perception, tn 
other words, traditlou stands for that are beyond the 

reach of common men^ but have been directly perceived 
by ihoi^ tliat were possesAed of spirituaJ \ision. l*"or the 
orthodox, on the other hand, it means revelation which, if 
not exactly divine or coming from God. is. as we shaU see, 
supernatural (apauni^ya) in same sense or others The 
sigoificauce of the distinction is that while for the one 
school the realm of human experience understood in its 
wid&it sense exliausts Reality, for the other it does not. 
Human experience may be sufficient to understand nature: 
but nature, tJie latter contend, transcends itself and points 
to sometiting beyond, and the3'' postulate 4 mti or revelation 
as the sole means of acquiring what knowledge h possible 
of that transcendental sphere of being. According to the 
former, no such region at all exists; and to place anything 
beyond the reach of human powders is the same as den3dng 
reality to it. The question w-hat ^bda or tradition repre¬ 
sents in the two schools thus resolves itself eventually 
into one of general philosophic outlook and connotes a 
fundamental difference betw'een them in the conception of 
Reality. 

The acceptance of Aruti as an authority in this sensc^ it 
wUl be seen, has its danger; for it may lead tn belief in 
anything under the plea that it has been revealed. The 
ancient Indian reali^d the danger and has hedged in hb 
view of it by toitous conditions. They show what exactly 
revelation as conceived in orthodox circles b> and how it 
stands related to experience in general and to reason in 
particular: (i.) The first of these conditions b that tJie 
revealed truth ^otild be new or extra-empirica] (alaukika), 
i*e. otherwise unattained and unattainabk.^ The authority 

* W c might undimstand by tradition igama In the case and 
Sniti or. os it is ftometimea styled, jugama in the other case. This 
4 i$tifactiDii ia tlit ol the twvrraj terms is not* hawevijr. atdctly 
followed r 

* Cf. the expression arthe anupaUbdbr—Mn respect of an object 
[otherwiseji unknown^—used in Jaimini^iMira, I. i. 5 . 
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of revelation lor instance is not to be invoked to sliow that 
heat destroys coW^ whicJi is a matter of common experience.' 
Now it is clear that revelation should speak to us in terms 
of our experience Jor otherwise it wiD be tin Intelligible and will 
therefore fail of its purpose,* Even the scripture cannot teach 
the unknown through the unknown^ so that the theme of 
revelation cannot be wholly out of rektion to human 
experience. WTien we take the condition of novelty along 
witli this fact that the terms in which triuiscendenta] truth 
is communicated must necc^ariJy be known to us^ we sec 
tJiat what is reveaJedp so far at least as philosophic truth is 
concerned, cannot be altogether new, but can only be a new 
way of construing our experience. (U.) The next condition is 
that what is revealed should not be contradicted (abadbita) 
by any of the other pramaijiasJ Nor should one part of it 
be in conflict with another This means tliat the content of 
revelation must be intEmally coherent and that^ though it 
may be abo^'e reason^ it cannot be against it. The very fact 
that conditions are laid down for deterniining the validity 
of revelation ntakes it evident that it cannot be opposed 
to reason, (iii.) It is not only thus negatively that revelation 
IS related to reason. The relation is also positive in that we 
find a third condition liiid down^ that reason should 
foreshadow what revelation teaches. That b, revealed 
truth must appear probable^ If this condition again b not 
to clash with the lii^t one of novelty^ must take it as 
meaning only a rough forecast of the truth under cousidera^ 
tion by means of analogies dra^Ti from the Empirical 
sphere.* They arc not proofs of revealed truth; yet they are 
not useless^ since they serve to remove any 'antecedent 
improbability" that may be felt to exist about the truth in 

t The statemcnl^agnib him&5ya bbrC^jam—actusdly occurs in the 
Veda, bat it i$ explained aa an anuvftda or 'echoing' wbat ii known 
aliaady. ^ Sea Sahara on Jaimtni-svtra, L Iii. 

J Cl. the word avyatireka ("not negatived') occamng in 
iuirit, 1. i. j, 

^ Ct. Anandajhina’fl gloss on SifUbknm^fl com. on Bf. Up, p. 
Sailibhlvajal-ttLltn?^ . Na hi nl^yakatvena tnda- 

panyasyate. 
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question.* The appeal io reason which we come across often 
in the ^niti—particularly in the Upani:^d&—is explained 
by the orthodox as really of thb kind. In thdr view, reason 
by itself is incapable of discerning such truths.^ At best, it 
may lead to tivo or more conclusions equally pUusible^; and^ 
without the aid of revelation^ it is hnpessible to avoid 
scepticism. The survival of the self after death a good 
instance of a truth taught in the Veda which saUsfies these 
conditions. It is not accessible to reason, but at the same 
time there is nothing in it to contradict reason. Despite 
these careful reservations, it $hould be admitted. Sruti so 
defined remains an external authority; and that is the view 
taken of it in the ortljodox schools.^ 

The general name for the results arrived at by means of the 
several pram^ias is daT^ana> uhich literally means 'sight, ‘ 
and may be taken to indicate that what the Indians aspired 
after in philosophy was not a mediate knowledge of the 
ultimate trutli but a direct vision of it. The word in that 
case would express what is a distinguishing feature of Indian 
philosophy in general—iU inEistence that one should not 

* In thit isense they are known as yukti ur aniikala-tajrka, not MU' 
mMa Qz Inferencq propeTh 

* Sec VS. ll, i, 11. Afl regards tJie cLaim of the mtioDalists that eueb 
truOi^ can be reached through reason, it is pointed out that theirs b 
a case of maAonlng when once the revealed truth ij there. They do 
not know l>ecaosc they reason; rather they rtaMti became they 
know, Sec i^onikara on V'S, [. i, a, and on Br. Up. p. % 

J CL Dharirhart: Viikya-padtya (L 

Vatnen Aniun jtopyarthah k u^alniranumAt^bhi t: 

Abhiyiiktataiairanyairanyatliai vcipapAdy a te. 

* It is obvious^ however, th&t scriptiiraJ truth aLno should at first 
Lave been knou”!] by soine human meaiu^—through dhect fntuitioii, 
if not reasoning. If the Aruti also thus represents the intuitive eiperi- 
mce of ondent sages and is paurufcyar it may sceni hardly dlderent 
from the heterodox Igamn. But w-e may deduce a distiaction between 
the two from a fourth E:ondition sometimes Uid down (cl. 

ii, 3), that the revealed truth should have proved acceptable 
to the general mind of the community {mahljana-pirigraha). Of that 
i t should be La harmony with what laay be described as racfi-intuidon. 

It it this sanctiott of the community in generid that in the end seejns 
to distinguish orthodox ^ruti from heterodox Agama, 
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rest content with a mere intellectuaJ conviction but ahcuJd 
aim at tnnisfomung such couvnctioii into direct experience. 
It seems, however, more probable that dar.Aana herc^ like its 
cquIvaJent dr^ti which is sometimes substituted^ for it^ 
means 'philosophic opinion'- and signifies a specific school 
of thought as distinguished from others. There arc many 
such schools of philosophic opinion. They are commonl)" 
reckoned as six, viz. the NySy'a of Gautama, the Vai^ka 
of Kan^da, the Sailkhj^a of Kapila, the Yoga of FatafljaU, 
the Fun'a-mimiijhsa of Jaimini and the Uttara-rntmaihsl or 
Ved 5 .nta of Bidarayaria. These six systems tnay be regarded 
as failing into three pairs—Kyiya-VaiSesika, SaAkhya-Yo^ 
and the two as the members fonning each pair 

agree either in their genemi metaphysical outlook or in their 
historical basis or in both* \Ye shall deal here not only with 
these three groups but alsfj with two more—Indian ^raterial- 
ism, and later Buddhism ^Hth its four-fold division of 
Vaibh^isika, SautraJitika, Yogac^ and M^dhynamika. The 
latter, along with Jainism, are sometimes described as the 
six heterodox (n^tika) systems to contrast them with the 
same number of orthodox (^tika) ones }ust tnentioned-J 
The gernis of pmctically all of them are to be found in 
the liteiatute of the previous periods, but their full develop¬ 
ment and systematization belong to the present one. The 
darianas, when once systematized, determined the main 
channels in which philosophic thought ran forever afterwards 
in India, Though ascribed to individual teachers, they in 
their present form arc reaUy the outcome of the thought 
of a long succession of thinkers, for the systems have grouti 
with the growth of time. While we may know the names of 
some of the thmkers, we can h^dly say what the nature of 
their contribution w'as and to w’hat extent the original 
doctrine has been remodelled by each of them* For they 
always thought more of the system of which they were 
adherents than of claiming credit for their share in developing 

? Cl. NSB. IV. i. 14, 

* S« BUV» p,. fi9&. at [cam.] and cf. SBE, voL XXll; p. kIv. 

] Not all of these^ an observed above (p. 107), are oftbodox in tlie 
strict sense of the terrn. 
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it TJic severrd systems are accordingly the result of what 
m\iy be described as ccKipcrative thinkiTig; and the work 
of the individual b merged in that of the group. Even 
profound teachers like Samkara and l^nmanuia were content 
to w^ork for a system, sinking their individuality entirely^ 
and have thus given proof of the complete disinterestedness 
wdth w'hich they sought the truth. As more than one old 
wTitcr has said, the pursuit of truth served as its qwm spur 
—neither glory, nor gainJ 

Tlicse dan^nas are described as "systems' because the 
thoughts in each are well co-oidinated and constitute a 
logical whole. Tliey are systems also in another sense; for 
they are regarded as chsed (^ddh^ta) in essentials, though 
not in matters of det^li[, Alany of them are more than 
philosophy as w^e now understand the term^ since they include 
on the one hand religion and, on the other, what w'ouJd in 
these days be regarded as science. The v%due of the science 
contained in tlic systems cannot he great now when 
experimental metJiods of investigation have advanced so 
much; and we shall not, therefore, refer to it except 
when it has a clear philosophic bearing. The case of rehgioii 
isj howevTr, different; for in India, as already noticed, the 
line that separates it from philo^^phy is very' faint. But we 
shall exclude from our purview' the purely dogmatic side of 
the teaching. In parttcular^ w'e shall leave nut as fat as 
pos.sible those aspects vi^hich contain an eschatological 
reference* and shall ifstimate the value of a system not by 
the state of existence it promises to an enlightened person 
hereafter* but by the actual life w'hich it expects him to lead 
after enlightenmetit and before phy-sical death, i.e. in that 
condition which is described in some systems as jivan-rmikli 
or arh ant-ship. 

Tlie primary^sources of Juformation in regard to tlie various 
sy'stems are generally found in what are known as the 
SQtras-—a unique form of literature which w-as developed 
in India some ceutunes before the Christian era* when 
writing had not yet come to be used for literary purposes 
and the whole of the knowledge acquired had to be conr 
■ Cfr NB. IV. ii. 51: SureSvaiu; Nai^karmya-siddki, i- 6. 
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serv'ed tlirougli mere niemorizJng. The sfilras or aphor¬ 
isms of which tJiey comibt are extremely laconic In form, 
and an! hardly intelligibre without cxplamtion. They were 
ariginaUy handed down by w^()rfl of month from teacher to 
pupiJ together with thdr autJidritalive explanations and 
were reduced to writing much iatcr. The explanations, which 
in the course of time had become more or divergenti 
were also reduced to shape then aiid committed to writing 
under the name generaUy of bh^yas or commentaries written 
in the common or vernacular tongue (ine* Sanskrit^ not 
Vedic). This species of aphoristic literature continued to be 
produced long after the need for it had ceased; and some, 
if not all, of the philosophical Sutras, as distinguished from 
the earlier ones like the KaJpa-sutras (p. SS), are to be 
ascribed to tliis later stage. They are generally assigned to 
the p)eriod betw'een 300 and 500 But it is essential to 
remember that it does not imply that the schools of thought, 
w'hose doctrines they expound* are themselves so late, lihpy 
are undoubtedly considerably older and their liigh rmtiquity 
is indicated by the tenn r^i or ^ancient seer" applied to iJieir 
hrst exponents like Gautama and Kapila. Tlie dates ^ven 
above should, therefore, be taken as only indicating the 
period of tlieir reduction to a definite form. ThuSp though 
representing in one sense the starting-point of the darianas, 
the Sutras in reality pre^viippose a long course of develop¬ 
ment the details of which are lost to u$, perhaps for ever^ 
While they do not, therefore, correctly represent the real 
antiquity of the systems^ they at the same time liave 
received emendations at tJie hands of teachers and com¬ 
mentators since their first formuJationH But there b no 
meajis now of detennining exactly what parts are really 
onginaJ and ^vhat later modifications, llie ne^v is so inex¬ 
tricably blended wiili the old. The aim of the Siltnis may be 
described as two-foJd—to establish the particubt doctrine 
which they inculcate and to refute all others w^hich are at 
variance with it. They are thus critical as well as constructive. 
The literature of a school consists, in addition to the Sutia^ 
of one Of more commentaries upon it with works explaining 
® Daftt of Pkih^i^kkaf SiUras j. by Pref. Jacobi.—J AOS. sxxi. {1^11 J. 
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those commentaries tliemeelves and treatises (prakaraoa)— 
written in prose or verse or both—dealing with select phases 
of the doctrine. This literature in each case ranges over a 
very long period, beginning soon after the time to which the 
Shtias are assigned and ending only a century or two ago. 
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MATERULISM 

The first school of thought we propose into consideTa- 
tion 16 ilaterialism or the Can aka-darfena, as it is termed in 
Sanskrit. The significance of the term "Cin^aka' applied to it 
is not quite clear. Some say that it originally the name 
of the disciple to whom the doctrine was first comnninicatcd 
by its founder.^ More probably the word is to be undcr^ 
stood as the equivalent of 'sweet-tongued" (cain-v^a),* 
which aptly describes the advocates ol a doctrine diamc- 
terized by so much of superficial attractivene^* We have 
already referred to the Vadrccha-vada aa its possible source 
(p. 104) and pointed out its distingmshing feature* viz. the 
abolition of the idea of causality altogether. Neither the 
world, nor any event that takes place in it. has anjlhijig 
beyond accident to account for it. As indicated by the other 
name of Lokayata-dar^ana sometimes given to it, there 
seems to have merged in it the Svabhava-doctrine, which 
also had only an empirical basts. The Carvaka school has 
been the butt of ridicule for long.^ The very designations of 
its foUow'eis—cajvaka and lok^yata—have acquired a 
disparaging sense, much as the term ‘sophist' did in ancient 
Greece, and have become bye-names for the infidet and the 
epicure.^ It 1$ in this degenerate form that w'e find the 
doctrine summari-^ed even by so early an author as ^ihkara.^ 
One does not expect £0 find any treatise expounding such a 
doctrine. Yet a Sfitra on it, ascribed to Bihaspatij whom 
the Maiin Upai^i^ad describes as a heretical teacher,® is 
mentioned in old works; and since a fe^v extracts from it arc 

* SS. p. 99. ? Whituey: p. So.^ 

1 See e.g. X^ii^tidktya^arita (xvii. JO-Sj), whose ikuthor SrOuirp 
was also a greiit philofiophic thkilEcrr 

* Cf. SV*. p, 4 st. 10. Compare aliK> the ilescnptjon of tho CArv^Uui ai 
nlsmta-ilrouiaiiJ or 'arch-hefetic'm SDS. p. a. 

I See his nccoiuit of it in the bhlf>'^ae on VS, 111. i£i. JJ- 4 . wid on 
Bf-Up, pp. 5S3 H, s vii. 9. 
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qyc>t(3d* and a bh^ya or form+U commentary upon it also 
seem$ to be alluded to,* we need not doubt that it existed. 
But the book b not extant, and it is themlore difficult to $ay 
to what extent the teaching deserved the name of dar^a 
or merited the wholesale condemnation to hich it has been 
subjected. The only account of the doctrine we now have 
is in the given in the works of the other schoob of 

thought for purposes of refutation. It b unfortunate that 
in forming an estimate of its value we have to depend 
entirely upon the statements of its several opponents. For 
one things they are too meagre to enable us to speak of 
many detaib relating to the sjnstem. The San-a-d^r£a^m- 
Sfimgrak{^, no doubt, contains a chapter on it, but it b wry 
brief and adds nothing to what may be gatheied from other 
sources. Again thse statements in ab probability exaggerate 
the weak points of the doctrine and may even misrepresent 
its tenets. Thus it is commonly assumed by the critics that 
the C^'akas denounced reasoning totally as a prami^na; 
but to judge from the reference to it in one Kyaya treatise,^ 
they seem to have rejected only such reasoning as w^as 
ordinarily thought sufficient by otJiers for establishing the 
existence of God, of a future life, etc. Such a discrimination 
in using reason alters the w^hole complexion of the Carv'^sa 
lidew. But this is only a stray hint we get about the truth. 
What we generally have b a caricature. The spcdal ridicule 
to which tlie Carv ^ka is held up by the orthodox may be due 
to the denouncement by him of Vedic authority and of the 
priestly profession^; but this by itself cannol explain it 
fully^ for the Buddhbts and the Jains also were hostile to the 
Veda. We have, therefore^ to seek for its cause at least in 
part in the deficiencies of tlie doctrine itself, especially on 
the ethical side, which tended to undermine the foundations 
of social order and of moral responsibility. The chief im¬ 
portance of the system for us lies in Ihe evidence it affords 

f See Bbixlfaia w VS. HL iii. 55; NAL p. 

» Sec SAS. p. S3. j Kif, p, 12^, 

4 Cf. stanza^ quoted at the end oI SDS. cb. L The V-eda ti hem 
choracterifed am utdalelli^ble^ se^f-CDiitradictoty^ untme ind so 
forth, 
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of the many-£i(iediies£ of philosophic acti\'ity in India in 
ancient times and of the prevalence of a ^cat deal of liberty 
of thought as well as of freednin of expression. 

I 

The most important of its doctrines is that perception 
(pratyak^a) is the only means of valid knowlcilgc. Ewrj* 
other pramaija including inference (anumUna) is rejected so 
iJiat ptulosophy, which according to tlie common Indian view 
ought to be a discipline of life, ceases Jicre to be even a 
discipbiie of the mind. The reason assigned for rejecting 
inference is that there is not suDicient warrant for beheving 
in the tmth of the inductive relation or vydpti which forms 
its basis. The ascertainment of this relation, even supposing 
that it actually exists.* depends upon observ'cd facts; and 
since observation is necessarily restricted in its scope, it does 
not entitle us, it is urged, to universalize the conclusion 
reached with its help, It may be granted for the sake of 
argument that observation can comprehend all present 
instances coming under a general rule; but even then it 
should be admitted that there are others whidi are removed in 
time and wliich, therefore, lie beyond the possibility of 
investigation. WTiiJe a general proposition may be all right so 
far as investigated cases are concerned, there is no guarantee 
that it holds good of uninvestigated cases also. Even the 
suspicion that it may not is enough to render the general 
proposition useless for purposes of exact investigation, 
if to avoid this dif&culty we assume that it is not the exami¬ 
nation of isolated particulars that is really the basis of 
induction but only the proper linking up of essential features 
or universals* which arc permanently associated with them, 
the CfLrvdka objects that such a course w'ould leave unrelated 
the particulars which alone are of practical concern. Nor 
can the universaJs themselves be taken as its subject, for in 
that case there would be no iiifeience at alt, the so-called 

■ MM. pp. i(9~ao. 

* This does not mean tliat the C£rviika ailtaitled universal^ » 
objecti\'«ty real. They an assumed here only tor the sake of ugatneQt. 
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inferred truth connecting one universal with another being 
identical with the observed fact itself as stated in the major 
premise. It b in the quagmire of such a dilemma, as a well- 
known stanza' has it. that a logician finds tumself foundering 
when he tries to maintain the validity of inference. Oiir 
famihar belief in the validity of inference, tlie C^n’aka 
explains as due to associations established during observation 
so that it is purely a psychological pFOCe^ with no implica¬ 
tion whatsoever of logical certitude. Otherwise how can we 
account for the notorious differences even in essential 
matters among lationalistic philosophers themselves?* 
Where the belief is verified in practif^ life, it is due to 
accidental coincidence as in the case of omens, etc,, which 
also sometimes come true. In other words, inference is 
nothing more than guess-work. If the Caiv3Jca specifically 
formulates his view in such a manner, it would certainly 
be 3 stultifying position for him to assume, because this 
negative conclusion that inference is not valid is itself 
the result of induction and points to a coniiction that in 
one case at least the relation of vykpti holds true. It would 
then refute itself, for what is rejected w'oiild be admitted 
in the very act of rejecting it. iloreover, his very attempt 
to convince others of the correctness of his view would imply 
a knowledge of their thoughts which, not being directly 
knowable, could only have been inferred by him, But the 
probability is that the QrvJka did neither state Ms view 
so formally, nor try to con\ince others of its rightness, but 
was content with merely refuting the position of the 
opponents.] Usually, however, it is assumed that be did so 
formulate his view; and it is eiiticued as above by the 
representatives of the other systems. They lindicate 
inference directly also, stating why and in what circum¬ 
stances a universal proposition may be taken to be valid, 
though it may be li^cd on a Umfted examination of the 

' Citvd for exunpli! in SD, p. Oj, 

Viie^enugamSbblvat simSiiye iiddha-sodbanlt: 

AnumS-bhatigii-pankcBniift rtimagnS vldi-dantiaab, 

’ Cf. Note 3 on p. iS:!. 

• Cf. NS|, p. 2^1 \ bitaedlkz-lcatliBivSHii iia puiiJtb hucldJljjfamAb' 
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CAMS fsliing uiid^r U, But the answers vaiy according to tJie 
systems and it would, be preferable to deal %vith 

them under those systems themselves. We shall accordingly 
postpone their consideration for the present. 

As a consequence of the view taken by him of knowledge^ 
the Carv^ka cannot speak of any order or system in the 
world. He no doubt admits perception as a means of valid 
knowledge^ but that gives rise only to a piecemcaJ know^-^ 
ledge of tilings without connecting tliem by means ol 
any n^cesmfy rektion. Yet he is stated to have postulated 
four elements (bhutas)—each witli its own character. So far 
he is a realist and a pluralist. The elements are to be 
understood os gross in form; for the Carv'ika, dbearding 
inference as he does, cannot believe in any subtle state ivhich 
can be deduced only by reason^. ConunonJy Hindu thought 
recognizes five elementa^aith, water, fire, air and IkAia. 
While the first four of Uicse are ma tiers of ordinary' sesise- 
experiencep tlie last is the result of inference. The Carv'aka. 
because he^ admits only the immediate ewdence of the 
senses, denies the last. For the ^ame reason he denies also 
the soul or atman as a surviving entity. It comes into beingp 
according to him, with iJjat peculiar concatenation of the 
elements whicli we cad the living body. The Carvaka 
accordingly does not deny a conscious or spiritual principle; 
only he refuses to regard it as ultimate or independent. It 
is a property of tJie physical aggregate of the body and 
disappears when the latter disintegrates. It is compared to 
die intoxicatiug quality that arises by the jmngling of 
certain ingredients such as yeast wliich separately do not 
possess it.* The entire dependence of consciousness on the 
physical organism, it is added, is also indicated by the fact 
that it is always seen associated with it and is never found 
apart from it. The theory may thus be taken as a rough 
Indian counterpart of the view that mind is a limctfon of 
mafier. His view, us it is sometimes set forth, bordeni upon 

* TI^p ill Listratlun pruhably suggeatd tht iiuf an "emvr^en t cbiLitLt:tc:r'' 
isUc,' hecAuSe the COrvaka dtica not oonsdouj&atta an. charMtcf- 
Izing the ketont constituting the body, taken scvrodly. See 
BhSmafi^ 111, hi. 53. 
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nicxicm behaviourisin. According to sum- 

marv'p for m&tance, the Carvaka regards feeling as dinecUy 
characterizing the physical body and describes it in terms 
of bodily expression.* 'Pleasure, pain, etc., should be 
regarded as only attributes of the body, for they bring about 
change in its condition. Wliat is a characteristic of one 
entity cannot alTcct another, for then the cause would be 
operating where it was not. And it is a matter of common 
experience that the body is affected when pleasure, etc*, arise 
as shown by expanding eyes, a gmeiousness of look, horripi¬ 
lation and so forth.' 

Naturahy the denial of the atman. which occupies an 
important place in the other Indian sj^tems, provoked the 
keenest controversy; but theoretically the position of the 
Clrv’akap it must be admitted^ is irrefutable. It cannot be 
that the soul or atman in the accepted sense 
is. That indeed is recogni 3 ted by some orthodox thinkers 
themselves, who accordingly lay stress in their refutation of 
the CaiA'aka doctrine upon the indcmonstrability of the 
opposite position that the Iwdy and the soul are n^?i 
distinct^ \Ve may also note here some of the more important 
among the "arguments" advanced directly ag^nsi I lie 
CaTVi^ca position: First* if consciousness be a property of the 
body, it should be either essential to it or accidental. If the 
former, it should be insep>arable from the body and last as 
long as it does; but it does not, for in a si^^oon or in dreamless 
sleep the body is seen without it. If the latter* it implies 
another agency (upadhiji at w'ork in producing con^iousness 
and cannot, therefore, be wJioUy ascribed to the bi:>dy. 
Moreover, a person w-aking from a dre^un owns the dream 
experience while Jisowming the dream body^ say that of a 
tiger* as VaeaspatLi puts it. If the one were a property of the 
other, both would be avowed or disavowed together. Again it 
may be true as the Carvaka holds, that consdouspess is 
always found in association with the physical organism; but 
il is far from certain that it ceases to be, Avhen the otganbm 

* PP, p. J4?r > Sec e.g. SD. p, iii- 

l See SP, IIL 20 . and Mr. J. C. Cbattcrjrs70- 
^ 11. t. 
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breaks up. For aught we know, it ttiay continue to exist in 
another niaiincr^ and though that such is the e ase is not 
proved, even a doubt of the kind is suifiejeDt to reject the 
position of the Cirvaka that it is a property of the body. 
Xor can such association of the two in itself,even tf constant, 
prow that one is a property of the other. The eye cannot sec, 
for example, exwpt with the aid of some kind of light; yet 
it cannot be sard that visual perception is a property of 
light. Similarly in the present case also, the body may only 
serve as an auxiliary (upakara^) or condition for congous- 
ness to manifest its^f. Lastly, if consciousness W'ere really a 
property of the body, it would, if knowable by one, be 
knowable in exactly the same way by otheis as well. The 
form or complexion of our body, for inatance, is perceived 
not only by ourselves, but also by others. A person's 
thoughts, feehngs, dreams and memories, on the other hand, 
while they are immediate facts to him, are not known to any 
other in the same way. Tire knowledge which a philosopher 
has of his toothache is different from that of the dentist who 
treats it. This important difference suggests that conscious¬ 
ness is tiot a property of the physical body, but of something 
else or is itself an independent prmdple which only finds 
its medium of expression in the body,* 


If 

The doctrine dismisses necessarUy all belief in a supematurai 
or transcendental being, and with it also belief in everything 
that constitutes the specific suhject-matteT of religion and 
philosophy. It recognises neither a God who controls the 
universe nor conscience which guides man; and it does not 
care for belief in a life after death which, so far as right 
conduct is concerned, matters more according to tlic Indian 
than even belief in the existence of God. It thus draws away 

’ Cf. £>AifikaTa <s)j VS. III. iii. 54. The view set fpfth above repieseat* 
but one type ot initiaii Materialism, There were other types also 
which, though admitting the sell to be etbsr than the body, endeiiv. 
oiifed to identify it with the aenjies, vital power (pifioa} or some 
other aon^sinritual principle. Cf. NM. pp, 440-1. 
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msin's mind altogether from the thought of ti higher life and 
fixes it upon the world of sense. It smotliers aJJ consciousness 
of a deeper reality. Accordingly the ideal, if such an expres- 
Sion is admissible at all in this case, is one of hedonism, pure 
and djnple. Pleasure in this lifc^^nd that of the individual 
—is the sole aim of man. Collective happiness, if it b ever 
thoit^t of, is regarded as expressible in terms of individual 
happiness; and there is no conception of a general good to 
which the interests of the individual are to be subordinated. 
Of the four pum^arthas. or 'human values" {pp 109) the 
Carvata rejects two, viz. dharraa and mok^, thus restricting 
the scope of human effort to the attainment of sensual 
pleasure (Mma) or securing the means therefor fartha). 
\Vhatever virtues are cultivated are either based upon 
convention or are the result of worldly prudence. The useful 
IS the only good which the doctrine knows of. Pain is 
recognized as an inevitable feature of existence: but Uiat 
affords no reason, it is argued, for denying ourselves pleasure 
which appeals to us as desirable and towards which wc arc 
mstinctivcly dra^vn. "Nobody casts away the grain because 
of the h usic/ t Xhe Carvaka is so impatient of obtaining 
pleasiiie that he does not even try to secure freedom from 
pain. He makes a compromise with evi!, instead of over- 
cooling it. Every man, according to him^ must make the best 
of a bad bargain and 'enjoy himself as long as he lives. 
The repudiation of the traditional teaching and ail the moral 
and spiritual discipline for which it stands is a necessary 
corollary to this crude utilitaiiaiiism, whose motto is 
"Sufficient unto the day is the good thereof/ One may think 
of a school of thought without the ideal of moksa. but not 
without that of dharma also. It may be that death is final 
and nothing remains afterwards; but to bdleve in an ideal of 
life devoid of dhamm is £0 reduce man to tlie level of the 
brute. It is difficult |o believe that there could ever have 
existed such a school of thought. Even if we explain its 
extreme views as due to a reaction against the free specula- 

* SDS. p. 3- 

» Yavajjfvct itiildiaiD jivet, wLldi be a parndy of the Vodk 

l□Jllncda□—Yavajjlvsui agnibotram jubotii 
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tions and the austere asceticism that were widely current in 
andent India, the system, we must admit, should once have 
inculcated less objectionable principles. The form in which it 
is now presented has an air of unreality about it. If any 
proof Were required^ it is found in its lesson of self-indulgence, 
which needs not to be taught. It is also somewhat suspicious 
that the Cirvika doctrine should consist so much in denying 
what is accepted by the other schools and so little in contri* 
buting any new ideas of its own to the turn of Indian thought.^ 

■ SeeSSrp. [DO, 
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LATER BUBDlIiSTIC SCHOOLS 

We know that there was some vagueness in Buddbisni as it 
was originally taught. It was this vagueness, combined with 
the wide and rapid spread of its teaching not only in the 
country of its birth but also outside, that in course of 
time gave rise to a great divergence of %iew"s among its 
foUoweiB. There ate sevetaJ schools mentioned by Buddhist 
tradition p the number of those that arose in India itself 
being as many as eighteen^; but we shah take into con¬ 
sideration here onJy the most important among them— 
especially those that are commonly mentioned in Hindu 
and Jaiaa philosophical works and may therefore be 
regarded as of particular signiBcance in Indian thought^ 
whose development w^e are tracing here, ^he wrioiis 
falling under later Buddhism am broadly classifiable under 
two heads> which go by the name of Hinayana and MahSyana. 
These terms are \^qusiy explained, the most common 
explanation being that they signify respectively the 'small 
way" and the "great way" of salvation. It is clear from the 
inferiority indicated by the w'ord hma ('low') that tJie 
names were devised by the foUow^er^ of Mahayana. Of these, 
the Hinayina had an earlier origin; but the distinction 
betw'een the two is not merely one of chronology'. In their 
philosophic and ethical outlook also they differ widely. For 
instance the adherents of Hinayana believe in the reality 
of outward objects—however they may conceive of reality 
itself—and are for that reason often described in Hindu 
works as sarvistitva-vadins,^ while tlje adherents of Mahi- 
yilna adopt the opposite view. Another important difference 
is that while the Hinayana is content to stop at pointing 
out the means for the individual releasing himself from 
the bondage of sams&ra, the Mahayana teaches that the 

* BP. pp. 149-50. 

* CL S^kaj-a oq VS. II. iL iS. In Buddhistic tmdiiioa the term 
IS sorvisti-vlUiJi]. 
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awolccfied indi^^dua] should Avork, Ai-ithout resting, for the 
spiritual welfare of the world. Such radJeaJ differences 
betw'ecn the two forms of the doctrine in essential matters 
have led some to suggest that the Mahayana has been 
inffttenced by aJien thought*; and the suggestion may look 
plausible as there were foreign incursions into India in the 
formative stages of this phase of Buddhism A Without entering 
into the meri ts of this historicai question» we nriay state that 
it is not at all difficult to account lor the development of the 
characteristic tenets of iMabSyinism from the ideas latent 
in earl}' Buddhism. / 7 'he exponents of Mahay^a were 
themselves of this 4 ^in.ion, and held that their doctrine 
represented the whole truth of Buddha's teaching, ascribing 
the Variations found in the Hinayana schoois either to an 
attempt on the part of the ALister at adjusting the teaching 
to less qualiffed disciples or to inability on tlio part of the 
latter to grasp its complete sigaificajice.^\\Tiatevcr the truth 
may bCn both forms of the doctrine alike exhibit several 
important changes and neither can be taken as representing 
exactly the teaching as it vras originally imparted. In our 
present treatment, we shall refer only to the new develop¬ 
ments and shall not dwell upon points already mentioned in 
the diapter on early Buddhism. ■ 

Sevet^ Buddhistic works of this period are wTitten in 
Sanskrit. Some of them are probably renderings from 
Pali origin which shows that Buddhism gradually assumed 
a more and more scholastic character, although this should 
not be taken to mean that it ceased to exist as a popular 
creed. Buddha, as we have seen, preferred to dwell upon the 
practical bearing of his teaching passing over the theory 
underlying it. There springs up now a remarkable develop¬ 
ment of theoretic interest Avhich for its keenness is almost 
unrivalled in the whole history of thought. This result is in 
no small measure due to tlie sharp conflict that gradually 
developed between the Buddhists and their Hindu oppo¬ 
nents—a conflict in which each party gained and through 
w'liich Indian speculation as a whole became much richer and 

■ See V, A. SmiEJi r Eiirfy HisJorx of India^ p, 266 (3rd Edu.), 

■ CL on VS. II. ii. ifl; BP. pp. 
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mare varied than tl woiiJd otherwise have been. AU the 
diSerent shades of philosophic theory—realistic and idealistic 
—are found within Buddhism itself; and we have, so to 
speak, phiLosophy icpoated twice over in India—once in the 
several Hindu systems and again in the diflerenl schools of 
Buddhism. The prominence which the Buddliistic schools 
acquired gradually declined chiefiy imder the stre^ of 
strengthening Hindu thought* To judge from extant 
Sanskrit litemtuie, the first great onslaught, so far as the 
scholastic side of the teaching w^as conoernedj came from 
Kuznarila Bhatta^ (a*d. 700) and it was continued by 
Samkan and others with tJie result that the doctrine once 
for all lost its hold on tJie Indian mind. In regard to minor 
points of a purely technical character* controversies were 
carried on for some time longer; but from the ^vclfth 
century onwards the discussions of Buddhistic thought in the 
vario us Hindu schools became for the most part academic and 
unreaL For the history of this great teaching after that time, 
we should look outside India—in Tibet^ China and Japan, 
The literature bearing upon the later phase of Buddhism, 
which began to appear as early as the first or second 
century A.D., is y^tt and w-e can refer here only to a small 
portion of it, remarking by the way that several of the 
works in Sanskrit have been lost. * take only tlie four 
schools (p. i£ 3) to which confine our attention here; The 
chief exponents of the ^bh|^ ika riews were J>iiin§ga> mid 
Dbaimakirti. Tlie former is usually assigned to about 
500 A D. His works, such as the in their 

^^anskrit form are not extant. The latter is known as an 
interpreter of Difinaga and is anterior to ^rhkara. His 
Nydya-bindUi which is a treatise on logici is available, as also 
a vary v'aluable commentafy upon it by Dharmottara, 
Numerous quotations from the works of these tivo thinkers 
are found dted by Hindu writers. Kumaralabdba (a.d. 20 o )3 

* Some of tLc wyrka lost Jiavc in recent ticncs b^eu fori-unately 
recovcrcfl In tiimslatiGmi in Chinese and Tibetan r 

* See on CiWukh^'s Taitva-prad^pik^, p, 244 

(Kimay^i%aja Press) -—Vaihha yhjij^.^m sl5tra-krto DLaafigasya. 

J BP. p. 15611. 
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15 reputed to have been the founder of the Sautrsntika 
schoo), between wliidi and the Vaibha^ika it 
eas>' to dLscover the dividing line. TJie diief teachers of the 
Yo^eara* school wen? Asnfiga and Vasubandhu, who were 
brothers and Dourialicd probably in the third century a,d. 
Vasubandhu seems to have started as a Sautrantika and to 
have been afterwards converted into an idealist under the 
influence of bis brother. His Ahhi^hamta-kaiA with his own 
commentary—only partly preserved in Sanskrit—is a 
source of great authority not only on this school but on tlie 
Buddhistic doctrine as a whole, *It covers the whole field of 
ontology, psychology, cosmology', the doctrine of salvation 
and of the saints, and a vast proportion of its matter is 
common to all Buddhistic belief.'* Another of the cliief 
works of this school is Laitkdvatdra, so caHcd because the 
teaching there is fictitiously represented as having been 
imparted by Buddha to RUvai^a, the demon king of LahkS. 
The chief errponent of the last school—the Madhyamika— 
is the renowned Ha^rjuna, who was probably j^ipiT'of 
Aivagho^ (A,D. 100) ,r the saintly preceptor of King Kanaka 
and also a celebrated Sanskrit poet and dramatist rivalling 
in fame the ^at Kalidasa himself. Nagirjuna's 
madhyatna-kdrikd witli the commentary of Candrakrrti, 
which is only one of several upon it, has been published and 
is a most valuable work in the whole range of Sanskrit 
philosoplucal literature. The SaiA-idslra or Ca(nh~£&UtkA of 
Aryadeva. a pupil ol Nagarjuna, is another important work 
belonging to the same school. \ 

I 

The Carvaka rejects inference (p, 189) on the ground tha t 
there is no warrant for assuming the validity of the inductive 
truth from which it proceeds. The Buddhist adduces cogent 
reasons against such a position. He does not indeed believe 
in all the types of vj'Spti or inductive relation recogniacd by 
the Hindu logicians; but he does not discard the notion itself 
as the Cirii’ilJLa docs.iV general statemen t relating two tilings 
* BP. pp, 155 and 230.' 1 ibid., p, 15*. i Ibid., p. 239. 
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or events mmi be admitted to be true, according to the 
Buddhist, when it Ls based upon a principJe wtiich is 
universflJJy accepted and is made Uie ground of everyday 
actiWty, To question a statement thus supported would 
be to question! the very foundation of practical life, which is 
clearly a stultifying position for any disputant to assuine. 
The Buddhist i^crs in this connection to a maxim *— 
vyrighaiavadhir^Aka—which means tliat we cannot go 
on doubting for ever, but must desist front doing so w'hen it 
results in a selfcontTadlctlon in tliopght or leads to a 
practical absurdity. Such Jegitimate vyaptis are of two 
kinds, (i) Sph^^ &j Cai 4 &aiiim: We can for instance connect 
smoke always with fire. If anyone sJiould question the 
correctness of the two being thus linked, wc may point to its 
basis, viz. tjie law^ of causation. Smoke is caused by fire: and 
no one can maintain that an effect may come into being 
Without its cause, for to do so would be to divest almost the 
W'hole of life's activity of its meaning, {ii) <j/ Idcniily:^ 

WTien we know for instance that a thing is a iiih^upa, w'e 
knovT that it is a tree, A tree may or may not be a ^iih^upa; a 
^ih£upa on the other hand must necessarily be a tree, for 
otherwise W'e shall be questioning the law of identity—a 
position as stultifying as the one referred to above. This 
constant relation between genus and species may be made 
the basis of a valid inference, provided w'e take care to see 
that what is inferred is not narrower than that from which it 
is inferred; for while it is right to conclude that a Siib^pa is 
a tree, the conclusion when reversed is certainly wrong. Here, 
it will be seeu> the predicate is obtained by analysing the 
subject and the conclusion> though trivial and so perliaps 
not always of much practical value, is necessarily true^ 
According to the Buddhist then, amongst relations of 
succession, it is only that of cause and effect (tadutpatti) 
that warrants inductive generalization; and among relations 
of ccHCxbtence, it is only the identity of essence {tadatmya) 

' See KvsatnSi^j^i^ £ii. it. 7^ 

■ Tliis Tihould be reganJed as stated ofily from the common atandpoiat 
wid not as cotmoitting the Buddhist to the view that two or more 
things can have any cpinmon feature^. 
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that dMs so) He wouJd not believe for instance in the 
proposition ‘All animals with cloven hoofs have horns/ 
although the concomitance of the two, so far as our know¬ 
ledge goes, is invariable; for its tnith coonot, as in the cases 
mentioned, be referred back to any genem] principle whose 
validity is unquestioned. There is no clinching .irgnment to 
meet the qucstioii should the cloven hoof be associated 
with homs?' and any doubt that may be entertained about 
the matter will, therefore* remain unremoved* In other 
words, the Buddhist admits the principle of the umformity 
of nature only in the two spheres of causal sequence and 
necessary co-existence. By thus restricting the scope of 
vyapti> he insists not only on the condition of invariable 
concomitance, but also on that of an inner necessity 
connecting the two terms of the relation. We shall see later 
that some Indian logicians were content with the first only of 
these two conditions. 

It may be assumed that there is practical agreement in 
regard to this point among the several Buddhistic schools* 
but no express statement to that effect can be quotedJ^That 
inference is a pramanap however, is admitted by all the 
Buddhists, thoughp as we shall see, it can have only a 
provisional value according to them. But they differ sharply 
from one another in respect of the view they hold of per* 
ceplion. In fact, according to Hindu writers* the d^^'ision of 
BuddhisLic thought into the four schools which alone 
they seem to recognise and with which we arc concerned 
here is based chiefly upon tlie difference in this respect. 

To explain that diStrence^ we may divide the four schoob 
first into two das^s — realistic aud idealistic, Tlie former 
which are HInayana believe in the existence of objects 
outside and independently of knowledge p though the 
objects according to the general postulate of Buddhism 
are conceived as momentary* The latter, on the other hand* 
which ore Mahayana deny such objects altogether* Of the 
former, the VaibhS^ikas* hold that objects are directly 

* Vibha^ i$ the commentary on the Abhidhanna books; and the 
VaJbha^kitA were so oUlcd because they accepted tbia cditimenbiry 
aa finally authoritativ'E. The on the other hand were of 
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perceived p and the Sautrandkai; that they are krtown 
indirectly since according to the doctrine nf momentarinesss 
objects csiinot be present at the lime they are perixived. If 
they ate, they would endure for at least two insiants^ — that 
when tiiey ^served as tJie cause or stimnJtis of perception and 
tliat when they were actually perceived. If tilings are 
really momentaTy, it is only a past thing that can be 
perceived. So what is present esttemally when perception 
takes place is only the succe^r in the object'series in 
question of die member that ser\'ed as its cause. The 
previous member, however^ before it disappears, leaves its 
impression on the percipient mind; and it is from lliis 
impression or idea (akara) that we infer the prior existence 
of tlje corresponding object. Accordingly, though what is 
apprehended in perception actually exists, it is not appre¬ 
hended at the moment when it exists. The explanation Is 
similar to the one wiiicli modem science gives, for example^ 
in the case of our seeing a star. Owing to the vastness of its 
distance from us, the rays proceeding from a star take a 
considerable time to reach us; and what we perceive, 
therefore, is not the star as it is at the moment of perception, 
but as it was at the moment when the rays left it. Thus the 
soHCalled perception really refers to the past and Is in the 
nature of an inference, Tlie star, for aught we know, may 
have disappeared in the inten^aj. Analogous is all perception 
according to the Sautrajitika. It is not the object which 
we directly know, but rather its representation through 
which w^e indirectly come to know^ of itn In modem phrase¬ 
ology, tite Sauti§iitika view of perception involves the 
doctrine of representative ideas) 
trhe \^ibha§ika^ who holds that objects are known 
directly, is able tn dismiss the intervening psychic medium. 
His view agrees with the description of perception found in 
early Buddhistic writings, viz. that it is tike fire produced by 
the nibbing of two sticks.* which implies direct causation. 

opinian that; being, a hufnan Cduiposition, it wna liable to contain 
ciTor. They inaiaLuiied that Buddha taught Abhidliarma doclrinei 
ia certain or SQtrSntas and Lheir authority' aJone^ 

Htncc their name. See ERE; vol. xj. 'Sautniiitiha' aud BP, p. i js. 
•BRp.53, 
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The chief objectjoii wjdch he urges against the SuutiAntika 
view is that it totally contradicts experience, which is to the 
effect that the object wc perceive is present at the time. He 
adds also that if penx^tion be abolished, there would he no 
inference. All inference is supported by a vyapti or inductive 
trutli which depends upon observation, and we cannot 
thcicfoie make observation itself a form of inference. The 
latter argument seems to be somewhat wide of the mark, for 
the existence of the external object does not seem to be 
really a matter of inference according to the Sautrantika. 
though it is described as anumeya.' The statement that it b 
indirectly known only means that the object is postulated as a 
hypothesis to account for the fact of perception consistent!j' 
with the doctrine of momentariness. So far from being a weak 
point in the doctrine, this way of solving the problem 
indicates great cautiousness in the Sautrantika, Moreover, 
the Vaibhibika. seems to take for granted that the object as 
perceived should be absolutely contemporaneous with the 
act of pereeption, But as a matter of fact the two must always 
be, at least slightly, separated in time; for light, to instance 
only visual perception, takes time to travel as also the trans¬ 
mission of a current along the optic nerve. 

The criticism of the Sauti^tika view by the Vaihha^ika 
does not signify that he believes in the truth of evciy-tliing 
that is perceived and takes things at their face value. He, 
like the Sautrantika, refuses to admit the distinction 
between substance and attribute; and there is no object, 
according to him also, of which anything may be predicated! 
Perceptual judgments, in all of which this distinction is 
found, are therefore necessarily wrong. WTieu we see some- 
thing and say or feel 'This U blue,' we are predicating blue¬ 
ness of *this' (idam). It is pc^ptiou as it is familiarly known 
and is described as ‘determinate’ (savikaipaka). The positiou 
of both the Vaibhapka and the Sautrantika is that it is 
erroneous. But if is not wholly so. for it contains a coit of 
^th known as the sva-Jak^jana, which in the present case 
is the colour blue. It is the bare unrelated particular and 
is supposed to be given in an earlier stage of perception 
' Cl. SV, pp, 283-4, Sr ’ 
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described as 'indeterminate" {ninikalpaka),' which wc may 
perhaps regard as mere sensation. Here the mind is passive: 
but in the next stage of determinate perception it ^comes 
active leading to a subjective elaboration of the sva- 
lak^iia and tlie consequent blurring of it. to speak from the 
metaphysical standpoint. Thus common perceptual experi¬ 
ence is true only so far as the is concerned. 

WTiatever is associated ^^ith it then—all the conceptual 
elements or slmanya-lak^as as they are termed—whether 
a universal hke cow-ness or an attribute like whiteness—is 
superposed by the mind (kaJpana) upon it and is not to be 
taken as an ontological lact.^ Ibe pardcidar alone is reah not 
the general. The latter is in fact as unrelated to the former 
as the name or verbal sign by which we refer to it. The 
general feature is nothing more than a working fiction^ 
a convenient device in thinkiJig. So the reahsm of the 
Vaibh^^ka, as that of the Sautrantika, does not indicate the 
being of any thing except the svalak^i^; but while the one 
admits that a sva-lak^ana is directly cogniaed, the other 
^le^vs it as known indirectly. Both alike endow the perceiving 
mind with a constructive side on account of w^hich reality 
becomes vastly transformed when it is experienced. Tlie 
resemblance between such a view and Kant's will be obvious 
to the student of Western philosophy. The Buddhistic 
realbt also, Uke Kant, assumes a thing-in-itself (sva- 
lak^a) and explains the actual content of perception as the 
result of the mind imposing its own fonnsi upon it. But the 
two view^ are not identical, since the Buddhist assumes that 
the sva-lak^u^ is known, whether directly or indirectly: 
and it is noti therefore, unknowable like Kant's 'thing-jn- 
itself/ Reality is not only given but is also known. Tliere b 
also the fact tltat the forms imposed by the mind upon it 
are not. as we shall see in the next section^ exactly the same 
as they are in Kant^s view. 

Buddhistic idealism also is of two t>pes: The first of them 

* Tbe» an? rtjspettiv'cly tenned adliyavasaj-m Hnd grahaoA (See SI> 5 L 
p. which names imply that the former Ja a jqdgirtent while thfi 
Utter ii sensatko, i CJ. NM. pp. 93 and joj, 

J Kalpana hi huddhi^vlSt^^ah: sVr p. jo 6 (cam.). 
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is pure subjectivism; and the complicated explanation of 
perccptidn which tlie Sautrlntika g^ve may be supposed to 
have directly led to it. The followers of this view are known 
as Yogac^a—^ term w'hose stgniBcance is not very clear,* 
Wldic, according to the two previous schools, knowledge 
is true so far as the s^’a-lak:|ana is concerned and is false only 
in respccL of the conceptual elements involved in it, according 
to the Yogacara it is the sole truth and its whole content is 
false. In fact in the triple factor commonly assumed wherever 
experience arises — 'knower/ "known' and "knowledge*—the 
last alone is here taken to be true. There is neither subject 
nor object but only a succession of ideas^ The specifk form 
which cognition at any particular inslant assumes is 
determined in this ^lew, not by an outside object presented 
tu it, but by past experience. Tliat is, the stimulus always 
comes from within, never from i^ithout. It is in no w'ay 
dependent upon objects existing outside, but is to he traced 
to an impression (vasana) left behind by post experience, ivhich 
in its turn goes ^ck to another Impression, that to another 
experience and so on indefinitety in a beginningless series. At 
no particular stage in the series, it must be noted, b the 
experience due to an external factor In other w^ords, the 
ideas signify nothing but themselves. Since the Yog^ira 
believes in the reality of nothing but these ideas (vijh^a), he 
is also designated as vijfi£na''V^din. 

We may mentiDn some of the main arguments by wtddi 
thb extreme view is maintained^^ First comes the obvious 
analogy of dreams where experience arises without corre¬ 
sponding objects, and mtemal thoughts appear as external. 
The second argument based upon the view which the 
Yogacara holds in common with the rest of the Buddhists 
that cognition becomes aware of itself. In self-cognizing 
cognition, we have a case in which what is known is identical 
with what kiiow*s: and the YogSeaxa argues that the same 
may be the case in all experience, there being no reason 
why an explanation which b not absurd in one case must be so 
in mio thcr. In the awareness of a jar also, knowledge and the 

f Tile Chinese ivnderijig of the term 'YogicAJya* a* the 

form. See BP. p. 143 ti. ^ Cf.^itiknn on VS, H. U, 
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kjio™ may be idcntica], AD knowledge is tJius only self- 
knowledge and the distinction felt between a and content 
b a deltedoHp compLirable to the single moon illusorily 
appearing double. A tliird support which the Yogac^ dti^ 
in favotur of his view is the invariable association (sahopa* 
lambha-niyama] existing between cognition and its content. 
Thoughts and things always appear together; and neither 
wthoul the other, Tliere is conseq^uently no need to assume 
that tliey are distinct, aiid they may well be viewed as 
different phases of one and the same factor. Lastly, it is 
argued that the so-called objects are seen to impress different 
persons differently and even the same person at different 
times—a circumstance which wottld be inexplicable if die 
objects were reah each having its own defined character^* 
The aiguments are mucJi the same as those commonly 
advanced whenever subjectivism is sought to be maintained^ 
except for the additional circiimsiance that everything is 
Conceived here as momentary. But they are by no means 
convincing. To take the last of them as an example. It ts 
stated that objects of experience cannot have any intrinstc 
nature^ for no two persons agree in their perceptions of them. 
The argument assumes not only that there Is no agieemeDt 
whatever between one perceiver and another in this respect, 
but also that when anything b presented, it must be appre¬ 
hended precisely as it b. But it b forgotten that the content 
apprehended may have a subjective side and may, at the 
same time, point to a real object outside. Individual %'arja- 
tions in the matter of perception do not^ therefore, ii ecessorily 
mean Oie non-exbtence of extema] objects. Yet the YogaeSra 
reasotung has a negative force which cannot be easily thrust 
aade. fhey point to the indemonstrability of the opposite 
view maintained in realism. 

The second school of Buddhistic idealism which we have 
to consider b known as the Msdhyamikap* In one sense it is 

f CS. SY p. at. 59, Thia Hxgunif^at is conunon to the two idtaliitlc 
achools of Buddhism. 

* Staiiitjy it h the /uUower? qI the school that are 'MaiUiyamLkaA,* 
doctrine itsell beln^ known as MOdhyamaka. Sac ERE. vo|. via. 
'Mldhy^aoiaka/ The term ^gnilies an adherent of the ^middle path/ 
which is a dyitinctive feature of Btiddhifim. See p. 131 
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the moat importiint outcutnu of Buddha's teaching andr at 
the same tiitie, the moat diffictilt to evaluate properly. The 
standpoint of the Madhyamika in regard to knowledge is 
altogether novel. So far we have seen that some aspect of 
common experience is assumed to be true, all the three 
schools having taken for granted the subject-series at least 
as real. The MadhyamJka is quite revolutionary in his view 
and questions the validity of knowledge as a whole. He holds 
that if criticism of knowledge is necessary, it must be so in 
the case of all knowledge and that the validity oi no part of 
it should be taken as self-evident. We commonly believe 
that we get into touch with reality through knowledge. 
When, however^ we begin to inquire into the nature of thi 5 
so-coLLed reality, we discover tliat it is riddled wdth all sortss 
of self-discrepancies. Reflection at once shows it^ hailovvness, 
‘No sooner ate ob|ect5 thought, about than tJicy are 
dissipated,^> WTiat for instance b the nature of a jar which 
appears to be given in knowledge? If we ask ourselves 
whether it b an aggregate of parts or a whole, we are not 
able to maintain either position satLsJactorily. Fo-r if it be 
an aggregate of parts, it should eventually be an aggre¬ 
gate of atoms: and an aggregate of invisible atoms must 
necessarily be invisible. If to avoid this difficulty we assume 
it to be an mtegraJ w'bole over and above its constituents^ we 
shall be at a loss to explain satisfactorily the neLatinn between 
the two. Similarly we cannot describe what jklsscs for a real 
thing as either existent or uon-exbtent. II a |ar always 
exists, it is diJIicult to sec w*hy it needs to be made: and the 
cfBcicncy of its maker becomes superfluous. If on the other 
hand we assume that it is at one time nonexistent and then 
Comes into existence^ we shall be predicating both existence 
and non-existence of the same object whose nature for that 
reason becomes unintelligible. The only escape from such, 
difficulties is to regard objects as having no intrinsic character 
(nissvabhava)—a position which is diametrically opposed 
to that of the Svabhuva-vada (p* 104). The same aigumcnt 
is extended to- vij fiana ^ and it is also dismissed as devoid of 
self-csscncc or as a tiling which is in itself. This line of 

^ Yath& yath&rthl^dQtyonto tAtU SDS. p. i^p 
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reasoning kads the Madhyamika to condude that, though 
knowledge serves the purposes of empirtcaJ life and so far 
may be valid or not as the case may be, it is impossible to 
attach any metaphj'sicaJ significance to it. AH knowledge, 
whether perceptual or inferred, is relati ve: and there is none 
that is absolutely true. He accordingly believes neitber in 
outer reality nor in the inner; and lus doctrine is therefore 
described as that of the void (Sujiya-vSda)» The unJqtie 
method of establhblng this position, though utilised by 
other thinkers abo> seems to hRve originated with him. 
ft may be described as the method of dichotomy and bears a 
resemblance to tbit adopted by Bradley in modem times. 
By the use of this method, he tries to show how the common 
concepts of pliilosophy are self-discrepant and are notlung 
more than dogmatic assumptions. In more thaji one chapter 
of his Kan Ad t Ni^rjuna passes in review conceptiom like 
'motion/ showing how they are utterly unintelligible. 

If perception and mference are both of provisional v^ne 
for the iUdhyamikap the latter is so fo-r all the four schools 
alike; because, according to the Buddhistic doctrme, re h - 
tiofis are all false and inference which is based upon a 
supposed relation between two terms cannoti therefore, be 
vahd. Moreover, this pramai^a^ even according to the realistic 
schools, has reference only to the ideal constnictions. or 
siittanya-lak^aj;^/ the sv^a-lak^Itas being the objects 
cjcdusi vely of pratyak^ i and it can, therefore, lay claim to 
no final validity. Difinaga says that the whole process of 
inference refers to what is imposed by thought and has no 
relation to external reality** As regards perception, the Yoga- 
ctra doctrine may be placed on the same footing as the 
Madhyamika, because it also refuses to recognize external 
objects. It no doubt admits vijMna or 'momentary idea^ 
to be real and as directly kuow^n; but it becomes a\i'are of 
itself and is not, therefore, perception in the ordinary sense 
of the word. In the Sautr^tika view also the validity of 
perception cannot be abso[ute> for, as already explained, it 
postulates the external world as a mere hypothesis which, 

* Kyfya-ttndv. th, i NM. p. 30* 

* Sec SV. p. 355, flt. 168 (com.). 
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therefore, carries no certitude with it. It is only in the 
Vaibh^ka school which admits that external objects are 
real and are directly known that perception can claim any 
ultimate logical value.. 

The Buddhbt recognizes only these two prama^ and 
brings others like ^*erbal testUnony (iabda} under inference. 
From thb we should not understand that he discards 
tradition (p. 179). He only deni^ to it the logical status 
implied by designating it a In this respect his 

view is at one ^Ith that of the Vai^ika^ to which we shall 
refer in the succeeding chapter. 

It is clear from what has been said so far that the place 
which Buddhism assigns to jiiana is veiy precarious. Know¬ 
ledge may have value for life, but its metaphysical signifi¬ 
cance is next to nothing. This position accounts for the 
Buddhistic criterion of truth, viz. that it consists in fitness to 
secure for us the object in question {pr^pakat^^a},* That 
knowledge is true which confirms the expectation it raises. 
There is nothing strange about such a view iu itself„ and it 
has found supporters both in the East and the West- Tlie 
peculiarity of the Buddhistic view lies in that the practical 
verification of knowledge which is possible is held to be only 
approximate. This b rendered necessary by the unusual 
way in which it conceives of reality- Even in the nitvikalpaka, 
where according to the Yaibh^sika- ^ sva-kik^ai^a b actually 
given p that vciy sva-lak$ai;ja cannot be reached for it ceases to 
be in a moment. So the utmost that knowledge can do is to 
direct us to the series of which the sva-kk^a cognized ir^s 
a metubern That is what is presented b a particular^ but 
what is attained is not tliat particular but the corresponding 
series. Thb b what is meant by approximate verification- 
Such \'erification b held to be quite adequate to meet the 
demands of practical life, and the dbempancy that cxbts 
between knowledge and realiisatioa consequently passes 
unnoticed. Knowledge merely lights up, as it w'ere. the path 
of acdon; and, so long as it successfully does it is regarded 

as true. And the analogy is given here of a person who sees 
only the lustre of a shining jewel, but mbtsddng it for the 

* NySya^indv-^SAS, p. 3; NM. p. aj, 
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jewel itself stretch«i Ic^rtJi hts hajid and happens to secure 
itj In idfea^nce, the objects ate inv-ariably sAmanya- 
which are by hypothesis tinteaJ. Yet it can be 
serviceable in life by leading tis to an object-series with which 
its content is associated. Thus tiot only is the ultimate 
significance of knowdedge Uttle ; its pnactical value also is of 
an indirect kind- 

So much about truth. But knowledge may not be inlid 
even in this restricted sense^ A person through a defect of 
sight may see a patch of black w^hene there is one of blue. It 
Is error or illusion (viparyaya)* Inference also may go WTong, 
for It may not comprehend the right sort of general features. 
Thus the validity of pramfi^^ even in the qualified sense 
in which it is understood, is not necessary and can he 
accepted only alter verification. It b not, therefore, suxprismg 
that aU knowledge should in the doctrine be described as 
presumably wrong and standing in need of validation by an 
external circumstance. = Postponing for the present the 
consideration of the question whether knowledge needs to be 
tested or not* tvc may indicate the distinction betw-een the 
content of error and ideal constructions (kaJpana), both of 
which are alike unreal. The kalpanas are in their very nature 
false and are always found where perception takes place. 
They are in fact the necessary condition of perception as 
ordinarily known — the frame into which the mind fits 
reality as it apprehends it. But errors are ctccasLonal and 
aficct only in dividual percipients. Moreover, the fonner are 
classifiable, unlike the content of iilurions, into definite 
groups. They ma}^ be described in Kantian terminoloigy as 
forms of the uiind. %\Tiat these groups or categories arei we 
shall see later. 


II 

In dealing with their thedries of knowledge, we have to a 
large extent anticipated the ontological views of the four 
Buddhistic schools, ft b still desirable to bring together the 

* HDS. p, 53. 

* Aprtininyaju [svatabt Frtmanyarn paj^t±qi. SDij. p. iig. 
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statements already made^ iiUing them out wliere necessary' 
with details so that we may have a connected idea of Ihe 
world-view of each school. The distin|fgisinng features of 
primitive Buddhism w^re (x} its belief tliat cvetything is a 
flux (samtJLiia), and (2) its belief tliat cveiytlung is an aggre¬ 
gate altogether lacking self (samghata). These features 
continue to characterise the teaching In the present stage 
also; but naturally they receive greater empiiasis and are 
more fonually enunciatedn We shall add a few words on the 
former of these^ viz. the doctrine of momentariness. 

Change is ordinarily understood to imply something that 
endures through it. If we represent a changing object by 
XA, it becomiSp according to the common view. XB under 
certain conditionSp where X stands for the element common 
to the two phasesK This view that a changing object persists 
amidst varying features docs not commend itself to the 
Buddhist; and he maintains that ail change b necessarily 
That iSp change means revolution^ not evolution^ HU 
arguments are as follows: In the example given abnvCp if tlie 
conditions bringing about the change alter A to B without 
at all affecting X, then X is merely a conventional adjunct of 
A; and it may well be dispensed with as superfluous. The 
result is that A becomes B, and we have total change. If on 
tlic otiier imnd w^e assume that the conditions in qu^tion do 
affect X, altering it thereby^ it b again total change, for we 
now have YB as the result in place of XA, and nut XB as 
supposed. To express the same more generally^ the ordinarip' 
view of diange b based upon the supposition that Being 
may be related to Becoming while Uie Buddbbt altogctlier 
denies the possibility of such a relation. In his view tliere 
b no Being at all, and the only reality b Becoming, Change 
b not only total; it b also p^ieiuaL Thb follows directly 
from the conception of reality entertained in the system^ vdz. 
that it oonsbts in causal effidency or the capacity to effect 
something. A seed for example causes tlie ^oot and, accord¬ 
ing to the principle of total change, it then becomes wholly 
different without any the least part of what was the seed 
surviving in it (mranvaya-jiS^a), Its capidty as a seed to 
produce the sJioot must manifest itself otiierwbe 
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we shall have prolonged or suspended cfficieney which 
Buddhism describes as a contradiction in terms. Thai a thing 
should be capable of preducing something and yet should not 
produce It or do so only bit by bit, is inconceivable. Poten- 
tinhty is only another expression for bek of efficiency; and the 
distinction between "can' and 'does' is fictitious. It should^ 
tlimfore. be admitted that whatever capacity a thing has, 
is at once and fully manifested; and since a thing is, only 
wAm it acts, it must be momentary, Yat sal tat k^^dkamJ 
If now in the light of this view that practical efficiency or 
'the pulse of the moment" b the sole test of reality, we con¬ 
sider the same seed in the instants previous to its becoming a 
shoot, we should agree to associate it in those instants also 
with some sort of actbdty; for, if it then be idle and do 
nothing, it will be unreal and cannot give rise to a positive 
something—the shoot. The only way to think of it as active 
in each of those instants Is to take it as producing its like 
in the next instant. The seed is thus ne^^er inactive. The 
difference when it becomi^ a slioot instead of continuing as a 
seed* is that the nature of tlie series is altered; but the one 
series is as much a flux as the other. The theory gives us, 
instead of a static seed which at some stage is transformed 
Into a shoot, a seed-series which b replaced by a shoot-series 
when certain new condidons make their appeanoice. Thb 
causal efficieiicy is described in Sanskrit as anha-kriya- 
k§ntva, w^hich may be taken as equivalent to ^making 
become," The same conclusion b reached by showing that 
no extraneous causes are necessary for destrD;yflng a thing. ^ 
The germs of destruction are inherent in every object, which 
cannot, therefore, last beyond one instant. WTiat are ordi¬ 
narily regarded as the causes of destruction such as a stick 
in the case of breaking a jar, it is explained, give rise to a 
different series—that of the potsherd; lor there b no meaniDg 
in speaking of non-exbtcnce (abhiva) being brought about. 

If a thing does not annihilate itself, nothing else can do it; 
and if it does not end itself in the instant following its 
appearance, there b no reason on earth w'hy it should dis¬ 
appear at alt at any time. Hence if things are not momentary, 

• SDS. pp, 9-ia; NM* pp« e, i km pp^ 
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cvety one of them viill have to be eternal—concltiiyoo which 
is accepted by none. 

This conception of reality is criticUed in severaJ ways by 
the exponents of the other Indian sy-stems. If ever>'thing be a 
flux and b being continualJy renovated, no xecognition 
would be possible. The Buddliist meets this objectionp aa 
briefly remarked before (p. 145), by explaining away recogni¬ 
tion. It is according to him not a single piece of know ledge at 
all, but a compound of memory and perception; and what 

apprehend in it is not one object as we commonly assumep 
but two distinct ones though both are mcmEiers of the same 
series. How can the same object* he asks, appear in two 
different temporal settings?* In other words, the things in the 
twp moments arc only similar, and similarity b mistaken for 
identity in recognition. He admits that our feehng^ then* h 
that we p^ceivc the same thing ivhich we did once before, as 
is implied in the conative response resulting from recognition: 
but he explains the feeling as a mere delusion. He cites in 
illustratian tlie example of the lamp-flame where, if recogni¬ 
tion w^crc valid„ the identity of the fEame rnaterial in two 
different moments, w^hich though ordinarily assumed is known 
to be fake, would be established. All recognition involves a 
reference to past time which perception is not competent to 
apprehend as well as to present time which memory cannot 
refer to. To regard it as a single unit of knowledge* over¬ 
looking its hybrid character, is clearly erroneous. The 
main argument of the critics of this view is based upon the 
postulate that the invalidity of knowledge is established by 
its being contradicted by other knowledge which is better 
supported. In the case of Oie lamp-flame that has been 
mentioned as an illustration^ the gradual consumption of the 
oil, for example, is a sign tliat the flame-material is not the 
same in any two stages. But no such indicition exists in 
regard to everything. Rather inquiry^ in other cases generally 
confirms the identity of the thing. V^Tiat the lamp-flame 
illustrates is only that recognition is not always true. That, 
indeed, is so in the case of all know ledge. The definition of the 
real as the 'causally elfideiit' is also criticized. Though 
• NM. pp 459-61. 
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conimoiily, according to BuddJnsm, 3. series never ends, but 
may only be transformed into another &s in the case of the 
seed becoming the shoot, cerlain exeeptions are admitted of 
which one b the cessation of the eg»-seric$ (pratisaitikhya- 
nlrodha) when an arhant dira and attains nirv'i^a. Here the 
question arbes as to whether the final member of the ego- 
series in question b rcaJ or not. Sinoe by hypothesb it gives 
rise to no successor, it b not causaJly cOicient and caniK>t, 
therefore^ be real. And if that is unreal, it must follow that 
the next previous one is unreal and so on hactw^ards until 
the whole series disappears as a figment,^ T^ith the result 
that eitlier the idc^ of should be given up 

as never achievable or the ego-series representing the 
aspirant for mi^-apa sliould be admitted as absolutely non¬ 
existent 

These are spedmens of the arguments advanced in Hindu 
philosoplijcal works against the BuddHstic doctrine of 
momentarinesSh They are ingenious, though they are not 
all condndng: and it b not necessary to mention more of 
them here. The chief argument to refute the Buddhistic 
position in thb respect, it seems, should be based upon 
quite a distinct consideration. According to modem soienee, 
the present is to be regarded as a duration.* The duradon 
may be of any breadth,, but the point to be noted is that it 
is never a mere instant. Thb truth, it may be added^ was 
not unknown £0 old Indian tlLinkersi and we sometimes find 
allusions to it in Sanskrit phiiosophicaJ ivorks. The Buddhbt 
supposes that what is given in perception b the instantaneous 
present .4 In fact, one of the arguments for the doctrine of 
momentariness b based upon the assumption that perception 
is necessarily confined la the present instantHJ The Buddhbt 
docs not admit time as a reality; and it may* therefore, 
appear as not legitimate to speak of any 'instant* in critieijdng 

* Cf. ^uTikaraon VS. 11 . ij, sa, 

^ CL ['iuf. Wbiltliead: Tkt Coturfil p/ A'a/wri-, pp, 68 and 7a. 

J S™ NS. 11* I, 35-4j, ajid TAtf Journal of MyiAte 

Spfitfly* pp- 

I Cf^ SDS. p. ajt pQr\^paja-bliflga-vikiaJa-kAla^ltAi 3 '.*a[ 54 thTtil nkjKan 3 i. 
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]ib position. But ho accepts a momentaiy thing or state as 
rcprcsentingthc ultimate stage when tlic things of experience 
arc anaJysed, wliich Ls equivalent to the admission of an 
izistantaneotis present. He only substitutes for a niinimaJ 
time a miiuTnal real, whidi is open to exactly the same 
criticism. So our reference to it in terms of Lime, while it 
facilitates exposition, does not affect the theory. Ttic 
duration of the present may be reduced to any extenl, but 
it will alw'ays remain a duration, however small, witli its 
own boundary momente so to say, Tlie absolute instant is 
only a limiting concept—an ideal ol thought and not an 
actual existent. To base an untological llieoiy upon such an 
abstraction is not right; and it is for this reason that the 
Buddhist view of change, however subtle m itself^ fails to 
convince ns, Tliis criticism may be said to receive support 
from the history of the Buddhistic doctrine itself. For Buddha 
did not tliink that things were momentary. He was content 
with the conclusion that they were impermanent (p. 144). 
It was his followers that in later times devised this novel 
tlieory w'hich has all the merits and aU the defects of a purely 
s^ulative solution. 

lOf the fonr schools of Buddhism, the Vaibhl?ika may he 
described as pluralistic realism. It believes in the existence 
of an indehnitc number of fleeting sva-lak^apas and regards 
iJiem as the only basis of the external world. They are all 
diverse with no principle of unity underlying them. That is 
the reason w'hy tliey arc called sva-lak^apas, a term which 
signifies that every one of them is unique andean be described 
only as iUdfj Eadi sva-Ialc§apa is pr^^uced by the preceding 
one in its series and gives rise in its turn to the succeeding 
one m the same series; but it is otherwise absolutely inde^ 
pendent and relationlcss.* Since these sv^a-lak^anas are 
supposed to be apprehended directly by the senses, they 
may be represented as the material of bare sensation. When 
they are perceived, they are invariably accompanied by 
certain subjective determinations (kaJpona)^ which are 
divided into five classes—generahty quality (guija), 

1 5vi:ini aAikJhtnMkiiin 

p *5. * Cf. JIM. p. jo. 
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action (karma), name (nSma) and substance (dravya) or, to 
state the same differently, rotation to other substances.* We 
may call them 'categories/ but we should remember that 
they are only categories of thought. Everything that appears 
to us appears through their medium — not as mere svn* 
lak^na, but os a thing belonging to a class or bearing a 
name, as a substance characterised by an attribute or 
related to another substance. Thus perception includes much 
more than what is actually presented to the senses. The 
additions are not material attributes, but only mental forms 
which are superimposed ready-made on the $va-lak^^. 
Though thus imaginary they are of the utmost importance 
to practical life, for it is through the discrunination and 
agreement between one thing and another, which by their 
aid we are able to make, that we cany on our everyday 
activities. Time and space also are equally mental devices 
and no sva-iEik^ai^a in itself has either extension or duration,* 
but they are not reckoned separately because their concep¬ 
tion is relational and are, therefore, klready included under 
the last category. 

So far we have considered the external world as it is 
presented to us. It U largely subjective though based on 
reality; and the realism of the doctrine is therefore far from 
naive. The sva-Iak§ajjas of which we have spoken, however, 
arc not ultimate, but are constituted of certain primary' 
dements and are. therefore, a]] secondary'. The ultimate 
elements of reality or the bhutas, already alluded to (p. 146), 
arc described as atoms so that the world-conceptitm of the 
Vmbha<iika may be taken as atomistic. But by 'atom.' in 
this case, we should not understand an enduring thing) as 

' HAI, p. 9J-4‘ Prof, H. N, Randle: Ffagmtuts frottt 

p. 71. 

* NM. pp. 450-1; Prof. Stcherbatsk}'; The Conetption oj Baddhittic 
p. [42 n. 

] Thifl iiaid from th<! steuictpdjjii: of Hmdu workfi. Compajt!, I'tir 
«LKajtiple, On VS. 11, ii.n, wiicre a is, cJt«l in show 

that aU pc^tive things are momentary. Accoitliog to some mDdem 
work? deAUn^ wtth BuddBfim, thew fundameniai factors m 
permanent and unchanging, though evicTything dffrii.Td from them 
ia unstable and cbiuigin^^ Such a doctrine^ though pertmp? pliicitig 
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In thfi Jalna or Vai^^ikn doctrine. As regards the inner 
world of mind, a poraUcI classification is adopted with citta 
and caitta corresponding to bhiita and bhautika. Of the 
five skandbas, which together stand for personality (p. 139), 
the vijfiana-skandlia is what is know'n as citta; and the other 
four are explained as caitta or 'derived from dtta.* The 
idea is that self-consciousness as a succession of momentary 
ideas is fundameiital and that the other psydiicaJ features 
are modifications which show themselves therein.^ They 
depend not merely on outside factors presented at the time, 
but also on the predispositions of the indi^-idual so that in 
mental life the pist has always a very important part to 
play in determining the present,^ WTiile the description ^ 
caitta is quite intelligible in the case of feeling (vedani), 
perception (saihjna) and mental dispositions (samskara). it 
presents a difficulty in regard to rQpa-skandha because it 
stands for the material frame and cannot, Uierefore, be 
represented as psychicalp The difficulty is noticed by Hindu 
writers and their explanation b that matter, in so far as it 
constitutes the senses which are the apparatus of thought, 
may justifiably be inciuded in the knowing subject. Or 
perhaps, we should say, its inclusion implies a view of 
personality whidi o>mprohends within it not only tlic mind 
and its oigans, but also that aspect of the phy^sicai universe 
w^hich the individual peicei\^ and w^hich, being relative 
to his ends, may be regarded as Ai's w'orld .3 
An obvious criticism of the Vaibha^ika w'orld-\icw" b that a 
sva^Iak^Ba of tl^e kind in which it believes is as good as 
nothing and may as well be dispensed with. It b, as the 
exponents of the other Indian systems point out, an un- 
w'arrantetJ addition of w^iUch really nothing can be said or 
known. The Vaihhfi^ka no doubt claims for it knowabiiity; 
but its knowledge, as Uddyotakara puts it, resembles *a 
dumb man^s dream/* The doctrine however, so far as it 

tlw V^bh^k^ view on a man; seciire biLsis^ would remove it ^-eiy 
far from the spirit of f^arly Duddliiiim, whkh tnsutA upon change beiag 
lundamefital. Cf. Society Pr^eedingf p, i&i. 

I NiM. p, 74; PK p. 4S, » CL Bh&MaiL I t. ii. ifi. 

1 Cf. Pmf. Stcherbatsk)': Ctntrai Contfpiion cf Buddhism, p, 7* 

NV. p, ^ 3 , 
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retains belief in an external worlds is more loyal to the old 
teaching than the snbjectivisTn of the YogacSra> thoug^h it 
also marks a departure in the investigation for its own sake 
of objective reality. iTic inquiry is not merely praelical and 
psychoJofical ns in primitive Buddhism, but also logical and 
metaphysical or, to express it in a different way, the study 
of matter now comes to be added to the study of man, Ttie 
Vajbh^ka> like the rest of the Buddhists, has attempted to 
work out the implications of Gotama's teaching, but seems 
to have stopped short at the penultimate stage lest he 
should do ^ioknee to it, while the other schools have carried 
on tlic investigation farther. One unsatisfactory diaracter 
of the doctrine, viewed by itself and not in relation to ita 
traditional basis, is due to the attempt it makes to tliink of 
reality after abolishing time and space from the objective 
sphere. Its dimensionless svadaki^as can have no verity 
about them. Herein hes its chief weakness Tvhich should have 
suggested to the Yogacara the doctrine of pure subjectivism. 
As regards the Buddhistic view of the conceptual elements 
or s^Iu>ni-lak^^ also, critidsms are met with in Hindu 
philosophical works; but the criticisms are often based upon 
postulates ivhich differ in different systems and not on such 
as are equally acceptable to tliem all. In the case of 'gene¬ 
rality' (jati), for eicample, the Hindu schools themselves 
disagree-—^some taking it as objectively real and others 
regarding it as only a concept conveniently holding together 
the features common to several objects. It would accordingly 
be more convenient to postpone whatever criticisms we have 
to offer on this aspect of the Vaibh^ka doctrine to the later 
chapters dealing witJi those systems. 

There b not much to be said about the next two schools. 
The SautriintLka position is identical with that of the 
Vaibhibika, except that instead of dogmatically asserting 
the existence of sv^-lak^uas, it only admits them as a 
hypothesis to account for experteuce. It probably marks a 
consdous advance on the Vaibha^ka, as the latter is known 
tn have preceded the Sautitlntika in the sj^tematis&ation of 
its doctrine/ The Yogacara dew is csficntially different; but 
* See ERE, vol. xi. p. 213, 
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it b mom consistent inasmucli as it explains the whole of 
the external world as a creation of the mincl and thus 
abolishes the logical distinction between the svadak^T?^ 
and the ^manya-Iak^a. If, as stated by the Santrantika, 
the image or idea is a necessary link between the mind ^nd its 
objeetp there is no need to assume the objectp provided we 
otherwise account for tlie appearance of its image or idea 
in the mind; and that b just tJie \dew which the Yo^clira. 
takes. He abolishes what according to the Santrantika is 
the h3Tiothetica] outer drde by assuming that the mind 
itself can generate the nespectiw ideas. Objects according to 
the YogSeara are not accordingly encountered by the mind, 
but are created by it. In this doctrincp we have not only to 
explain generality^ quality, etc.» as subjectivCp but also the 
concept oJ externality itself^ the only reality admitted 
being vijMna which is ^intemd,' if the word can be used :it 
ail when nothing outside is rcoognijed. In the case of each 
vijhanap wc must assume the fictitious diveisification of 
'knower/ 'knowledge" and "known/ so tliat the subject and 
the object are only aspects of vijMna or knowledge itself. 
So far as the evidence of Hindu philosophical w'orks goeSp 
the presuinption is that the number of viji^ana-scries is 
unlimited; and the doctrinCp though idealistiCp is plundistic. 
But the position that 'externality' U merely a mental 
construct p if strictly adhered to, renders the recognition of 
more than one self impossible and we shall be led into 
solipsism.‘ But even then the plurality of selves w'^ould be 
granted on the empirical plane to explain life and its common 
activities on the analogy of dreams. There is no evidence in 
Sanskrit works to show that such a position was actually 
reached in tlie Yogacara schooL But there are indlcalionSp 
on the other hand, that by some among its adherents a 
cosmic or absolute vijrlana-seiie^’ was postulated of which 
everything wus regarded as but an appearance. Thus we find 
the doctrine described as VijfianadvaitaJ and classed with 

» Set a on iia »t. 56. Toiht bahlmrthfcvit 

aayanj ftaintflxiAiitnrioy^P? vUfiyeraii. 

* o.g, Vidyd^i^ya: p. Bo* 

i Cf. NAL pp. 526 and 537, 
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monistic doctrines like the Atmadvaita oi Sariikaia, The 
absolutistjc developtnent which the doctrine underwent 
outside India was thus already known to Buddhism in its 
Indian form and w^as not, therefore, peculiar to its extra- 
liidian history. Its very character suggests Upanijadic 
influence; hut this ultimate vijflana also, it should not be 
forgotten, is only Becoming. 

The last school we have to consider is the Madhyamika, 
which believes in no reality whatsoever, and is tlierefore 
described ^ sOnya-vada. Its general position is one of 
complete distrust in knowledge, so far as metaphvsics is 
conoenied, and is reached by scrutinizing the things of 
common experience and showing that the scrutiny leads 
nowhere. This wiD be best indicated by explaining how the 
old conception of pratitya-samutpada (p, J43) is InterprEtcd 
here, other Buddhistic schools believe in things 

originating, though their view of causation is quite singular. 
The Madhyamika denies the possibility of origination itself. 
The ve^ first verse of Nagirjuna's Kdrikd tries to unsettle 

notion by subjecting it to the test of a negative logic. 
‘Nothing cxisU anywhere, whether wa conceive of it as bom 
of itself or of others, or of both or of no cause whatsoever’ 

It means that the notion of causation is an illusion; and. 
since the doctrine of Buddha admits nothing that is uncaused, 
the whole universe must be iUtisoiy. The teaching is thus 
entirely negative. All experience is a delusion’; and the 
world, a tissue of false things falsely related. It is illustrated 
by citing the case of tlte mock-elepbant by which Udayana, 
the adventurous hero of Indian folk-lore, was undone.^ Tliis 
riew, it is maintained, is not inconsistent with the relative 
or provisjonal reality (samvrti-satya) of the common things 
o eJTperieiice. They are all real so far as empirical purposes 
go^ but they vanish likir mist when they subjectf^d to 
I^lowphic itivestigation. They may be intelligible from a 
p^tical standpoint, but they altogether fail to satisfy a 
phjlosopbic criterion, being wholly of a self-discrepant nature. 

J t may be pointed out how small, in spite of this extreme 

* Anubhaua eja mpfar KdriMd (St. Petersbun Eiln.). 

com. p. 3a. , ,. ' 

■ * ItL sjji. coiHh 
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position of the Midhyamika, is its dJJference fmm the 
remaining three schools. Accordinif to aJI of them alike, 
common kno^^dedge contains elements which are super¬ 
imposed by the mind. Thus general features Jike cow-ness 
have no objective neaJity according to any of them and are 
entirely due to tlie nature of thought. In the Yogac^ra 
schooh this illusory character is ascribed to the whole of the 
physical world. That is, scholastic Buddhism as a whole 
regards the greater part of common knowledge as only 
conventionally true. The ^^lUdhyamlka merely extends this 
principle to all experience. But it may be ask^ whether the 
system is altogether devoid of the notion of a positive 
ultimate. Our object here being chiedy to present later 
Buddhism as it was understood by Hindu thinkers and is 
found set forth iu their works, it is easy to ansv^er this 
question' for they all alike agree in holding that the void is 
tJie only truth according to the Madhyamika. They describe 
the school as nihilistic and have no difficulty in refuting that 
apparently absurd position. Some ev^en go so far as to say 
tliat such a view needs no scriDus mfutationp because it 
stands self-condemned.* It may appear to us that the 
negation of everything is inconceivable without implying a 
positive ground (avadhi) thereby, and that the ultimate 
truth cannot therefore be the void. Nothing can be proved 
false, if nothing is taken as true. That is the very criticism 
of Hindu philosophers passed on the Madhj'amika.* So wc 
cannot doubt that in their view tiie Midhyamika was a 
nihilist in the literal sense of the term,} It ivould seem that 

* Cl. SajUkara oa VS. 11. £i. 31 atiij on B^r Up. p. 577. 

> See ti.g. BitifinaB. ET. i|. 31. The MAdhyamika Ahijw^ gn^t impa¬ 
tience at this cridcisni and filiaiafieriiat tlic critic as obiesaed ta an 
incurable extent in favour the positiv'e. Condraklrtl ridiculjc^ him 
by compariu;^ him to a person who^ when told that ho would get 
nolhin^, expected that 'uatMng* would actaaJLy be giwzi to Idm. 
See com. on Nigftjjana's KSfikS, xlii. B. 

J The Only Other conclujiion that can be drawn from the refei^nccA to 
the doctrine in Hindu philoaopbical works is that the MMhyamJkx 
was concerned so^^ly with showing that the several explaiiationa 
given of the world by the others were nntenable, but that he had no 
■olution of his own to offer about it Thia is the ugnj&cance of the 
terui Vaita^dika applied to him sometimes. 
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this wew 15 not diflerent from the one held by the Madhya- 
mika himself, at Jen^t in one stage in the histoiy of the 
dcKtrine, if we may judge from certain statements appearing 
in Buddhistic works. To mention only one such statement; 
When the charge of nihilism is brought against Iiia view, 
Candrakirti, the seventh-century commentator on NagSr- 
juna's KdriM, instead of iTj-ing to repel that charge merely 
points out that the doctrine is different from common or 
vulgar nihilism. I From this it is clear that the Madhya mi Ira 
\'iev,' also is ne^tive, though it may not he identical with 
nihilism as ordinarily understood. It differs from tJie other, 
it is stated, in that its negation is the result of a logical 
scrutiny of experience and is not merely a dogmatic or 
whimsical dental, The difference is Utustiated by comparing 
the Madhyamika to a witness who speaks in a court of law 
against a thief, fully knowing that he has committed the 
theft; and tlic ctmimon nihilist, to one who also speaks 
against the thief and who, though not uttering a falsehood, 
is speaking not from knowledge, but through some bios or 
other. The belief among some modem scholars is that the 
Madhyamika could not really have been a nihilist and that 
he also believed in a po^tive something as the Ultimate, the 
word Sanya applied to it only meaning that it is as nothing 
from the empiricaJ standpoint,’ But we cannot \vith the 
evidence available in Hindu philosophical Utecature reach 
such a conclusion. Not the Hindus alone, but the Jains 
also,! we may add. hold the Madhyamika to be a nihilist^ 

III 

It has been observed that while school after school of epis¬ 
temological and ontological inquiry arose, the Buddhistic 
practical teaching remained almost unchanged. That may 
be true of Hinayanism, but not of Mahayanism. The belief 
tliat all is suffering and that pleasure itself is 'attenuated 

* Nigarjima'a XO^ihS, jtviil. 7 . com. ^ See c.g. IP. voli. pp. Ods-O, 

I i. r^, com. Sarva'S£Iayatiiiv& 

panun tatt\aiii, (Ekaanfn Edo.) See sUo 
p (Nir^ya S4g, Pr.J 
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pain' can£inue$ to chardcteriic the latter doctrine as also 
the behef that nght knowledge is the means of overcormng it. 
The cour:se of discipline laid down for the attaijimcnt of 
nJrv^Iia is also the same as before—^prartly moral and partly 
intehectuaL But the conception of the ideal of life becomes 
vastly transformed. There had all along been the two ideals 
(p. 114) of action (pravrtti) and of contemplation (nivrtti). 
Like so many other heretical doctrines Hinayanism adopted 
the tatter, w^hile Mahayanism, largely under the influence of 
Hindu thoughts, modelled its practical teaching on tlie 
former. Although saving oneself still continues to be the 
aim of life, it ceases to be commended for its own sake and 
comes to be regarded as but a qualification to strive for die 
salvation of others. This b the ideal of the Bodbisattva as 
distinguished from that of the arhant of the Hinayana 
schools. The Bodhisattva, having perfected himself, 
renounces liis own salvation to work for the spintual 
good of others. He is not content witli hb own enhghteijnient 
or Buddha-hood^ but yearns to help hb suffering fellow- 
creatures, and b ready for any sacrifice on their account. 
In fact, self-sacrificing love or disinterested activity may 
be described as the chief spring of Maliay^htism. Thus 
Nag^rjuna before his birth, it is believed^ was a dev'a living 
in a happy world and came down to the earth to spread the 
great teaching of Buddha. The same spirit is abundantly 
illustrated in the Jataka stones, which profess to recount the 
doings of Buddha in Ins former lives. The altruistic aim wm 
so prominent a feature of M^ayanbm that we fuid peels 
and dramatists la3dng special stress on it when characters 
that have come under the infiuence of that doctrine are 
introduced^ Thus in the Ndgamffdaj a Sanskrit play of tlie 
seveutli century A.n,, which diamatises a Buddhistic legendi 
the hero censures the saint who flees from the world seeking 
Ids own peaces 'A hermit is no doubt happy in the forest— 
with the meadow for lib bed, the white rock for his couch, the 
shady iteo for lib dwrelling, tlie cool water of the cascade for 
his drink, roots for hb food and the deer for bb companions. 
Yet there b one drawback in such a life. Being all lonely, it 
* Act iv. Cf. .pJso Hbavabliuti^* 21^ 
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gives no scope for helping fellow-men and is therefore led to no 
purpose-’ In this connection also comes about a great change 
in the Buddliistic view of karma; and the rigour of the law 
that one can under no circumstances escape from reaping 
the fruit of what one has done is mitigated by the belief 
tiiat a Bodhlsattva can transfer fiia good deeds to others or 
‘turn them over’ (^varta) to them, thus helping them In 
their struggle for freedom from suffering. All his merit 
(punya) he can thus dedicate to the saving of his feUow- 
bcings- Whatever may be said of such transfer from the 
strictly ethical standpoint, this new feature is not without 
its special religious appeal; and it prompts the devout, in its 
turn, to an act of absolute self-surrender (bhakti) to the 
lofty-minded and compassionate fiodhisattva. There are 
other changes also, like the deilicatjon of Buddha, whose 
influence on practical life is great; but such devetopments of 
later Buddhism, however interesting, are outside our purview 
and need not detain us now'. 


CHAPTER X 


nyava-vaiSe^ika 

We now begin the study of what are commonly styled the 
orthodox systems.* The Nyaya and the Vai^e^ila, which 
fo^ the subject of ^is chapter, were independent in their 
origin. Our justification for dealing with them as one here 
is that they are closely allied in their realistic and pessimistic 
outlook and that, in the course of history', they have actually 
been amalgamated by their exponents themselves. Thus the 
popular manuals of the Tarkosamgraha of Annambhatja 
and the BMfd-partccheda or Kdrikdvatt of Viivanatha. 
which belong to about the same period (A,n, 1650), treat of 
the two Sj^tems together. The syncretic spirit exhibited in 
these works is much older and may be traced as early os 
VSIsyay^,* whose bha^ya is the earliest extant comnicntary 
on the Sdira of Gautama. But a formal synthesis of the two 
^sterns does not appear till about the tenth century, when 
works like the Sajda-p^tdarthi of Sivaditya began to appear. 
Besides these two stages in the history of the systems, we 
may also perhaps note a tliird when the Nyaya-Vaiic^ika as 
representing an independent world-view was practically 
ignored and it became reduced as mere logic to a position 
ancillary to the study of pliilosophy in general and of the 
Vedanta in particular. There are certain marked differences 
in the doc^e as taught in the two schools and in the several 
periods of its history. We shall, as we proceed, draw attention 
to the more important among them. The word 'Vaik^ka' 
is derived from which means 'difference,' and the 

doctrine is so designated because, according to It, diversity 
not unity is at the root of the univeree. The word 
h'yaya is commonly understood as meaning 'argumenta¬ 
tion (literally 'goingback"). It indicates the method followed 
in the system whicli is predominantly inteilectualisdc and 
analytical; and tlic fact is borne out by the other designa- 
< Sw Note y on p. igj. i J. i a 

J ftmim. V. iv, 34 . Sw ERE. vuL Xii. p. 570. 
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tions like hetu-vidya or 'the science of causes" whicli arc 
sometimes applied to it. It is this characteristic that accounts 
for the spedal attention paid in the s^-stem to questions of 
forrnaJ logic, uith which it is in fact ordinarily confounded. 
Tl^us the compound designation 'N^'aya-Vai^^ika" refers 
to the method followed in tlie sj^stem as also to the result 
hnally reached p viz, pluralistic rralism. Of the chronologicaj 
relation, of the two doctrines it is difficult to say anything 
definite. Spealdnf of the s^-steras, as distingi.iished from the 
Sflfros in which their teaching is embodied, we may perhaps 
state that the is the older of the two. 

'ITie literature of the Nyaya-Vai^crika is next in extent 
only to that of the Vedanta. We can mention here only a 
few of the outstanding works, llie Vai^c^ika-saira of 
Kanada b in ten chapteiSp each of which is divided into two 
sections. Though aiming chiefly at the explanation of the 
various categories recognized in the system, the treatise 
incidentally refers to several problems of general pbilo^phic 
interest. The earhest extant commentajy upon it b that of 
Pra^tapada, known as the bha^}^, which probably 
belongs to the fifth century A.o* But it does not in its 
cjg>osition follow the order of the sutras. It b a "restate¬ 
ment rather than a commentary'j and in restating the 
position of the school, it considenibly develops it. For 
instimce the dear formulation of the doctrine of creation 
with God as creator is found for the first time in it in the 
history of the Vai^^ika sebooL On account of such develop¬ 
ments^ the work is to be looked upon mure as an independent 
authority on the doctrine than as a commentary. It has been 
expounded by several WTiteis of whom Udayana and 
Sridhara, both contempomriesp are the most iiuportant. 
Of them Udaynna (a.d. gNB4) h the more celebrated, 
particularly on account of his KitsufndHjaiK which has 
become a classic of Indian thebm. Hb commentsuy is 
known as the while 5ridhara*s bears the title of 

K&tfdiUt^ Both give a most lucid exposition of the Vaiie^ika 
doctrine. The Upaskdra of Samkara Mi^ra (a.d. 1630) b a 
commentary on the SiiUs in the common acceptation of that 
tcnrii but owing to the latent^ of its author it cannot always 
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be regarded as faithful to the original. The Nydyasulra of 
Gautama is in five chaptcn each of which again is divided 
into two sections. Its bliasya U by Viitsyayana (a.d. 400), 
who mentions still earlier Naiyayikas, from whose views be 
dissents,' It seems to have been unfavourably criticized by 
the eminent Buddhist thinker DiAnaga and was defended 
against him by one described as Uddyotakara (’the illumi¬ 
nator’) in his Vdrtika, Uddyotakara probably belongs to ilie 
reign of Harsavardliann {a.i>. 608-648) and may have been 
patronized by that sovereign. This work has been explained 
in the Tdiparya-tT/td by Vacaspnti (a.ij. S41), who, though a 
follower of the Advaita, has ^witten worJ^ of authority on 
all tiic systems. This work in its turn has been commented 
upon by Udayana. already mentioned, in bis Tdfparya-fJkd- 
pariduddhi. One more writer whom we may name is Jayanta 
Bhatta, of doubtful date, whose Nydys-maHjary, though 
professing only to be a commentaiy on a select few of 
Gautama's sutras, is a rich store-liouse of information on 
Indian phiJosophic thought as it was known in his time. 
This concludes the 'old’ or pracma phase of the history of the 
Myaya. Its 'new’ or tlie navya phased commences about the 
twelftli century ivith the epoch-making TaUva^Ciatamavi 
of GaAgfiila of Eastern Beng^ {A.D, laoo). This great work 
gradually threw into the shade the earlier ones, tncludidg the 
two Sutras, and it is only in recent years that they have been 
restored to their legitimate place in the study of the system, 
through the awakening of interest in India's past. In 
Gangcila, it has been said, the logic of the Nyflya attains 
its final shape. The study of the system as representing an 
independent t^ilosopluc doctrine thereafter declines. But 
what was lost in one direction w*as gained in another, lor tlie 
new Nyaya influenced all the other schools of philosophy. 

It helped especially the cultivation of precision in thoug ht 
as well as in expression. But discussions came to be confined 
more and more to matters of detail, and formal perfection 

' Cf. 1 .1, 32, 

» iTeither of the word* prlcFna ood nzivya. as Applied to the doctrine, 
alivaye refers m tha umw stage in its history. U'tal spohrn of as 
'new' at ooe stage may be 'old* at another. 
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became the chief object of attainmejit. Howevier acute 
these discussioas and whatever thdr \'alue as means of 
mental discipline, they must be pronounced as for the most 
part pbilosophicalZy barren. They arc subtle rather than 
profound. Se\*eraJ commentariesi and sub^rommentaries on 
the Tath!a-cini4ms^i have been written. It will suffice to 
mention here those of Visudeva Sarvabhauma (a.d. 1500). 
the first of what is called the ‘Nuddea school* of logicians 
and of Raghunitha Siromani—his pupil along with Caitanya, 
the renowned Bengali religious teacher, Raghuniitha's 
commentary on Ganges's work, which i$ the best of its 
class, is known as the Dldhiii, Gadadhara, who belonged 
to the same school, commented upon it; and it is his 
commentary in its various sections or VadflS that has since 
become the staple of advanced study in schools that teach 
Ny^ya not only in Bengal, but all over the country, 
GadSdliara has been described as the prince of Indian 
schoolmen. Roughly speaking he lived in the same time as 
Lord Bacon whose denunciations of scholasticism, as a 
modem writer observes, may be 'most appositely illustrated 
by extracts from Gadadhara's writings.’ Amongst the 
tmmerous manuals treating of the system, we have already 
mentioned the two most important—the Tarka-samgraha 
and the Kari&dcali, w'hich have been explained by the 
authors themselves in the Dipikd and the Siddhdtiia- 
mukiavaii respectively. 


1 

The system starts with the postulate that all knowledge by 
its very nature points to an object beyond it and independent 
of it.i Tiiese objects, it is added, are independent not only of 
knowledge, but also of one another, whence the doctrine 
may be described as pluralistic realism. But by this descrip- 
tion we should not assume that the data of knowledge are 
all disconnected. The multifarious things of experience are 
divisible into certain classes of which one called dravya, 
or 'substance,' ns it is commonly translated in English, is 
> Na civisiyi kiddupolalidhib : NS0. IV. L 33. 
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the most Important. The dravyas are nine in ninnber— 
(1) 'earth' (prthi>i), (a) 'water* {ap). (3) 'fire' (tejas), (4) 'air* 
(vaj^), (5) afiaia. (6) 'time' (fcala), (7) 'space' (dik), (8) the 
‘self* (atmaji) and (9) manas; and they, together with their 
various piropcrties and relations, explain the whole universe. 
They are all ultimate, and as such are eitlier infinite or 
infinitesirnal, the system viewing tilings made up of parts as 
necessarily transient. The dravyas are not alt material 50 
that the Nyaya-Vaise^a is not, like the Orvaka. material¬ 
istic. At the same time the doctrine treats all dravyas alike; 
and even the self, it regards, is one object among others 
possessing properties, exhibiting relations, and knowabte 
like tlicm. It will be best to begin our account by describing 
the nine dravyas: 

(i) to {4) *Eafth^’ ‘Water* 'Fire’ and ‘Air,’—By these 
four, we should not here understand the discrete things of 
common experience bearing those names, but their ultimate 
material causes which are supra-sensible—the atoms (para- 
iMlnus) which arc partless and eternaJ. Objects like a jar are 
constituted out of or derived from such atoms. They come 
into being and prass out of it. The exact manner in which 
they arc produced, we shall explain presently. 

(5) Akdia. —This and the four dravyas just mentioned are 
together known as 'dements' (bhutas); but, while the latter 
are found in tw’o forms—primary and secondary—£kfi^ 
appears only in one form. It is partless and inlinite and does 
not, therefore, produce anything as the infinitcsiuiai atoms of 
the other elements do. 

(6) and (7); Time and Space.—These are conceived a.s 
objectivo realities; and they are itifinite and partless like 
akiia. Time cannot be measured except indirectly by 
means that possess parts, c.g. the movements of the sun. 
Similarly space cannot be defined except by reference to 
determinate objects, say. the pole star In other w'ords, time 
and space are not of atomic structure; and points and 
instants ate conventional divisions of them. The primary 
dravyas are not in time and space while all secondary or 
derivative objects like the jar necessarily are in them. Space, 
it should be added, is not the same as akli^. The latter stands 
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here for what fills space—some ethereaj substance of which 
sound is supposed to be the distinctive quality,* Akaia is, 
in fact, postulated solely to account for it, wliicb as a quality 
requires a substance to abide in- Its aflinity with the first four 
drai.'yas is shown by its being grouped along with them under 
elements, 

(8) Sdf .—It is many, each being regarded as omnipresent 
and eternal. Though tlieoreticaUy present evetj^here the 
feelings, thoughts and volitions of a self aie confined to the 
physical organism with which it is, for the time being, 
associated^ So, for all practical purpases> the self is where it 
aclSn A pectihar feature of the system is that it makes 
jfiSna or knowiedge an attribute of the self, and that loo, not 
an e^ntial, but only an adventitjous one. Its adventitious 
character i$ taken to be ^own by dreamless sleep where tlie 
self is supposed io endure without being characterized by 
knowledge. The self thus differs from matter only in that 
it nmy become conscious md not in tiiat it is itself mental in 
nature. Two other attributes of it, \iz. desire (icchl) aud 
volition (j^atna), are conceived more or less similarly, Theyj 
like knowledge, refer to an object {sa\d^yaka) and ate 
meaningless without such reference, Tlie teally mental or 
spiritual dement in the doctrine accordingly is not the 
self, but these tjiree attributes which are all transient, Qur 
own self we know directly; but the selves of others can be 
known only indirectly through their bdiaviour. etc,* Whether 
it be our own self or that of another, we never know it by 
itself^ but always as the subject of which sgnictliing is 
predicated^ c,g, *1 am pleased/ 'He is hungry/ 

(9) This is atomic and eternal but^ unlike the 

first four <lra\yas, does not give rise to any product. Each 
self has its own manas, W'bich is merely an instrument of 
knowing and is therefore as inert as any other sense. It is 
consequently incomect to translate it as "^mind/ The really 
mental clement in the sj'stein, as w^e have ju^t said^ is 
different. Eut the co-n^peration of the manas is a nc^cessaiy 
condition of all knowledge w^hether it refers to external 
objects or internal atat^. The fact that occaaonBUy, 

■ Cf, NV, III, L 71 , ■ S.M. p. so 9 r 
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though our eyes and ate opcn^ we do not see or hear ha$ 
been made the basijf for concluding that there sbouhL be a 
different and ceiiimon aid to aU knowledge which the system 
terms manasJ Somettmes we purposely look at a watch, for 
example; but we do not yet see the time, for our mauas has 
meanwhile come to be otJicrwise occupied. It may thus be 
described as exercising a double function; It helps the self 
in acquiring knowledge* btit at the same time acts as a cheek 
upon it by narrowing its field to a single object or a single 
group of objects. It is through the manas that the relation 
of the self to the senses and the body is established: and 
through them the self comes to be related to the external 
world. Association with it is, indeed^ the basic cause of 
bondage*; for though the body and the senses also accompany 
the transmigrating self, they are, unlike the manas, com¬ 
pletely renewed at every birth. 

The dra\yas do not by themsdves explain the whole 
universe. They serve merely as its framework: and vre should 
now refer to their various properties and the relations into 
which they may enter. In other words, we have now to 
consider the categories other than dravya. By the term 
'category' (padartha) here we have to understand, with one 
exception alone to which we sliall soon draw attention, the 
several groups or classes Into wJiich objects can be divided 
and not mere modes of predication. They are guna* karma, 
s^mAnya, samav^ya and abbava; andp together with 

dravya, they constitute the seven categories of the VaBe^tka* 
which aie also accepted in the Originally only six 

of them appear to have been recognlxed^i the last* viz. 
abhava, being unknown. We have already spoken about 
dravya; and we shall now say a few words about each of the 
remaining six:— 

Gu^ui^ {'Quality").—These are attributes w'hicb pertain to 
one or more dtavyas and do not* as in Buddhism, by them- 
sehTS stand for a thing. Tliough thus dependent upon drav^^a^ 
they arc conceived as altogether distinct from it; for they 
can by themselves be known and as such must* according to 

■ NE). U. 1 B^Uia-nioiittuJii uumah: NM. p. 499, 

I KSB. f. i. 9, I Z. I. 
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the doctrine/ be widependent lealitics. They ai^ what they 
are in complete independence of evcfytJiirif, irtduding the 
dravyas to which they belong; but they are not necessarily 
eternals Vet being simple and not further anal5^abiep they 
are placed among the fundamental components of the 
universe. Another important feature is that none of these is 
e.xplained as subjectivep the system viewing ag sdf-contra- 
dictory the explanation of some entities as subjective and 
others as objective. The gun^ have been enumerated as 
t^Tnty-four* which indude not only material qualities^ but 
also the mental that arc referred to a distinct centre^ the 
sdf* The arbitraiy^ number at which they have been fixed 
clearly shows the rather conventional nature of the categoi^^ 
It is not neeessarj^ to mention tlicm alh as their signiGicance 
is more scientific than philDsophicaJ. We may merely notice 
in passing that, while several of these qualities stidi as 
magnitude (parimlita) are commoii to two or more drasyas^ 
a few characterise or ser\'e as the special mark of only a 
single drav^a^ The latter are known as ^specific quabties^ 
(veiefa-gurja). They are odour, of earth; flavour, of water; 
colour, of fire; touch, of air; and sound, of SkaisuS These, it 
i^ill be seen, are the so-called secondary^ qualities; and the 
doctrine not only takes them as quite real, but atso considers 
consistently uith its pluralistic standpKiint that the true 
nature of dravyaa is revealed by the qualities in which they 
differ rather than by those in which they agree. Of the 
renuiijiing dravyas, ooly ofie* ria, tJie self, has specific 
qualities to which w^e shall refer later. 

Karma (^ 4 ction^).“This represents various kinds of 
movement whose relation to the dravya, in Wi'hich alone they 
are found is exactly tlie same as that of the gui^, and whose 
iudependeut reality also should be understo^ as in their 
pse. The significance of recogniiing it as a dbtirict category' 
is that the doctrine admits stability as a possible charac- 

• Pratrti-bhedat bhedotti; NlVl. p. giit. 

* They luc etemnl when they Mong to dmvy^ that are so. Nitj-it- 
gatam nityam; anitya-^atajn fuiityam ; TS, p. 

> See SsM. bL 90-j, Pfthjvi pqsesses also flavour* touch and 
colour* ap, touch mid coJour; and tejas, touch. 
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terisdc of reality. In this it differs from some other doctrines^ 
c.g. the Siffkhya, which has no conception of static objects 
at all in tJie physical world. Infinite dravyas are always 
stable, for the doctrine reco^zes only change of place 
(parispanda), but not change of form (parininia}: atomic 
and finite dravyas may or may not be moving. 

Satndnya ('Univeisal").—The manifoM entirie$p so far 
idluded tOp are reducible to There is order in them 

which is due to objective features and is not imported into 
them by the perceiving mind. It is by ^^ne of this order 
that objects are divisible not only into tlie thtee classes of 
dravya, guria and karma, but also into subn^lasses like cows* 
redness or flying. It b necessary to caution the student 
against taking sSLmiLu}'^ as the equivalent of 'gentis.' It 
stands for merely a feature or property common to two or 
more things and not like genus for a class of things exhibiting 
such a feature. The category dravya includes jars, cloths, 
etc.p but the samSjiya of dra.\'yat\'u which characterizes every 
dravya doK not include the lower slmSnyas of "jar-ness* 
(ghaiatvajp 'doth-ness* (patatva)* etc. The term saminya 
may be better rendered by the word ^unlveraalp' without^ 
however, su|5^esting a complete resemblance to tlie Platonic 
'idea.'^ It 1$ in all and in each: and yet it is not different in 
different particulars. Thii 5 cow-ness is one and unanalysable. 

It a2wa>rs subsists^ but it can be apprehended not by itself 
but only through a particular cow. Though appearing 
togetlier* cow and cow-ness are conceived as two distinct 
entities.* Of these universals, aatta or Being is the highest* for 
it is found to characterize the largest number of entities; 
and the others follow it in a descending order* like dravyatva, 
prthivitva and ghatatva; gurtaiva and ^ukiatva: and so 
forth, each characterizing less and less numerous things. 

We find the keenest controversy raging round this con* 
ception. Some, like the Jains, admit a b^is for it in the 

■ For instance, the particulars are rot here viewed Os copiefl of the 
universal. 

* We are here taking into consideration otiiy the mort linportant 
wicty of knon^n os jati. There 15 recognized anotlicr 

variety called npadhx, e.g. 'capwearing," which may be comirion to 
sev-eral itucJehts, The description ^vext above does not apply to it. 
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outer worid* but they do not elev&te it to the nLnk of a 
univcTsaJ, Cow-ness fof instance stands fat sometlung objec¬ 
tive^ hut it is for tlicm only u special disposition of piid^a 
wWcli disappears with the cow In which it is founds TJie 
Biiddhist$ on the other hand deny it altogctlier* explaining 
it away as merely ideal (p. 204). What is there for ItistanoCp 
they ask^ that is common to a mountain and a mustard seed 
which are both classi£ecl as 'earth'? They point out that its 
admission in the Nyaya-Vai^ika sense leads to all sorts of 
ab^rdities^ First of all, it involves the diificnlty of accounting 
satisfactorily for the presence of tlie one in the many. Again 
we cannot say whether the scMialled nnivcrsaJ abides 
everywhere {sarva-sarva^gata) or is conBned only to tJie 
respective particulars {V3^kti sarva^gataj. In the former 
case only chaos would be the result^ because a cow wronJd 
then be diaiactcriKed not only by cow-ness, but also fay 
Iiorse-ncsSj etc.^ which arc everywhere bysupposition- in the 
latter, it would be difficult to aoccnint for its sudden appear* 
ance in a new' particular wdiich sprmgs into existence at n 
spot where the universal in question was not found previously 
and whereto it could not have moved from the place in 
which it was, bemg by hjqjothesis incapable of movementH 
T^e Buddhist admits that we do regard certain things as 
simiJar rattier than others; but thatp in bis opinion* is due to 
a subjMtive interferenoe and has to be explained negatively 
as signifying their difference from the rest without implying 
any actu^ agrcciuent, contrast being sufficient for knowing 
tilings. When we describe an animal as a cow, we do not 
mean to assert oow^ness of it as a pxjsitive predicate; we 
rather deny of it liorse-uess and such other features.^ 
The main part of the Nyaya-Vaiife^ika ansvser to sudi 
objections is that they are based upon a spatial view of 
universals-^that they are loaiied in the particularp But the 
particular is not the seat of the universal; it Ls only the 
means of revealing it (vyahjaka), so that we may vi^w it as 
being everjTvhere or only where the corresponding particulars 

* ha-s&tra. fv, 4^ 

* Cf. 5DS. pp j UM. pp. 113-13. 
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Visefa ('IndividuaHty'),—This isthe diiterf?ntia of ultimate 
things which are otherwise alike. Thus two atoms of earth or 
two selves in their intrinsic form resemble each other in every 
respect and if they should still be two, there must be a 
distinctive feature in each. That feature is its The 

need for it arises only in the case of such objects as cannot 
be distinguished otherwise; and they are ultimate entities 
like those we have just mentioned. Two jars may he exactly 
‘ alike in sire, colour, etc,, but they can be distinguished from 
; each other by means of the separateness of the material out 
of whicli they arc made. So it is not necessary to assume 
vik$as in their case. Nor is it incumbent to seek iJieir 
aid in distinguishing even ultimate entities like an earth- 
atom and a water-atom, for the difference in the qualities 
that characterize them is sufficient for the purpose. The 
question will of course now arise as to how the differ 

from one another. To this there is no more satisfactoiy 
answer forthcoming than that they differentiate not only 
the ultimate entities to which they belong, but also them- 
selves (svatO‘V3ravartaka). This categorj' has been given up 
by the later follow’ers of the doctrine." 

Sitmavdya ('Necessary Relation').—We have mentioned 
tliat relations in this system arc conceived as real. Ihw are 
generally included in gupas,> but there is one relation w’hich 
is elevated to the rank of an independent category, it is 
samavaya w'hich may be described as an intimate relation, 
for the separation of the rclata connected by it necessarily 
implies the destruction of one at least of them. Such lelata 
are descrif>ed as ayuta-siddha. which means that of them 
one is invariably found associated with the other. There 
are five types of ayuta-siddha objects, which alone admit of 
samavSya relation. They are (i) dravya and guna, (2) dravya 

* Sf3c Kcitb: Indtftn und AiCfnism, p. 196 n. We Lave aat 

taken into Account ilie view of the SUha in »giiTTl to and 

about whidi thetv is aumi; uaibignity. 

* For example^ 'priority' (aparatva). Strictly, howEVtr* ijiL-ic lx only 
one relatiou Included in the giiQiu, vix. learhyiTga. which b parallel tu 
sjJnaviya, These arc the only two cases in wJiich one of the relata 
can be described aa being iii the othen 
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and karma, (3.) particular and univmaJ, (4) ultimate things 
and vi&ja and (5) whole and parts or, as the same may 
otherwise be put, material cause and product. It will be 
observed that in one ease, viz. the last, both the relata 
are dravyas and in another, >12. the third, neither may be a 
dravya, for gutias and kaitnas also, as conceived here, are 
particulars and reveal untveisals. The necessity for this 
cat^ory arises from the pluralistic postulate of the sj-stem, 
which takes 'distinguishable' as equivalent to 'different.' 
If a dravya be altogether distinct from its attributes, the 
particular from the universal, the material cause from the 
effect and they are yet found together, they must be related: 
and the relation itself must be unique since one at least of 
these in eacii pair does not exist apart from the other. In 
Older to get a dear view of this relation it is necessary to 
Contrast it with the parallel conception of saihyoga 
('conjunction') which is classed under the category of gupa 
and is an occasional or separable conneetjon. Saihyoga 
obtains only between dramas while samavaya, as we have 
seen, may or may not. \Vhiie again samavaya is only between 
relata that are never found separate, samyoga is between 
normally separate (yuta^siddha) things. Two objects now in 
injunction must once have been separate and may again 
be separated, the nature of the objects in either case remain¬ 
ing unaffected by the process. For this reason, viz. that it 
makes no difference to the reJata, samyoga should be taken 
as an external rektioD. Even samavaya, it is necessary to 
^d, h^ to be explained as an external relation, although it 
B usual to represent it as internal in modern works on the 
NySva-Vaiie^ka. To take it so would be to go against 
the very’ spirit of the doctrine which views the relata 
mvolv^ in the one case quite as distinct as those in the 
other. One of the relata here, no doubt, is never found apart 
from ^e other. That, however, is no disproof of its distinct¬ 
ness. The reason why while one of them can exist without 
the other, the other cannot do so is that it becomes related 
to Its correlate as ,/ ^ fie. ^Ve should not think that 

r^ess, for example, comes to characterize the rose after 
that colour has sprung into existence. Its origination is 
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simultiineniis with its reUitionJ In other words, unlike 
samyoga which is adventitious or oonfingent, samav^jTi is 
necessary, thougli the necessity is only one-aded. The red 
colour presupposes the rose (say), but the reverse dews not 
hold good, because the rose may. according to the tlieoiy. 
exist out of this relation even though it be, as it is stated] 
but for one instant.^ Hence when we describe samavtya os 
an external relation, it is not in the sense that both its terms 
are equally independent as in samyoga, but only one.3 
Abhdta ('Negation').—This is a later addition, and the 
addition is the result of working out in full the realistic 
h>pthcsi5 of tlie system. If all knowledge points to some¬ 
thing outside it, so also should the knowledge of negation do 
and imply its existence apart from such knowledge. As in 
the positive sphere, here also knowledge must be dilferent 
from the known .4 In other words, absence of an object is not 
the same as the knowledge of itsabsence. Byabhava,however, 
wc should understand only the negation of something some¬ 
where and not absolute nothing (iilnya) wliich the NySya- 
Vai^ka dismisses as unthinkable or as a pseudo-idea. We 
may speak of the negation of a jar or of cloth in a room or on 
a table, hut never of negation itself. Accordingly this cate¬ 
gory, unlike others, is relative in its conception. It represents 
in reality what corresponds to the predicate in a negative 
judgment—‘tlie lotus is tud blue—and so far is an exception 
to the sense in which the term 'categoiy' is to be understood 
in the system. Four varieties of negation are enumerated: 

In the case cf a jar there is first the 'antecedent non- 
existence' or 'prior negation' (prSgahhava) before the object 
b made and there is only the clay or. as it is usually put, the 
two halves (kapiila) of it, Thb variety of negation is 


' Jitah Hitabaddhsicu ityckab kaiah: ^'V, I!, i. 

* Cf, TSD. pp. ^ and ^ ■ iftpannani dravyuit li^anain aininaai alri- 

* turtJier discussion of this topic see PfMteaittgs cf Ikt IfutiaM 
rhtio^opkicui Citiigress^ voJs iil pp. 

* Ccunpane: * "Socfat^^s is not IMng" must havfl &a fact u 

^ basJji. Tbiit m ft fsfg^ihv If die corr^pooiifiiicc dicory of 
Tmth to werk, "negadvf facts" must be admitted—Bertrand 
RuftaeU^ 
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obviously b^ginningless, but comes to an end when the 
object in question is produced. When again the jar is 
destroyed leaWng only the poUlierd beliind, there is 
"subsequent non-existence" or 'posterior negation' (dhvaihsa- 
bh^va)^ It has a beginning, but is endless, since the identical 
jar will never again come into befugn It should be added that 
these two negations diaracterise the clay and the potsherd 
respectively, but are not identical with them. The third 
variety* known as 'absolute or total negation" (atyanta- 
bhava)^ we have when there is the bare ground with no jar 
on it. Though really tojnpoml it is for certain technical 
reasons, into which it is not neeessaiy to enter here, regarded 
as etemoJ. The last variety is mutual negation (anyonya- 
bhava) whidi is only another word for distinction (bhedaj 
between two objects each having its own identity and which 
finds expression in judgments like 'The jar is not cloth," 
*A is not B/ It is, of course, eternal owing to tlie iaw' of 
identity. 

We have seen that the first four dravj'as have a two-fold 
form as atoms and as discrete obfects originating from them. 
How are the biter derived? The answer to this is found 
in the N3raya-VaiSerik*t atomic theory. The first point of 
importance about it is that, imhke the Jaina theory (p. r6:^), 
it admits a qualitative distinction among the ultimate 
particles of matter, so that the atoms of any particular 
element Can give rise only to products of that element. 
Commonly, no doubt, it is thought that more than one element 
may enter into the making of objects. But, according to the 
Nyaya-Vai^gika, it is wrong to think so. The human body* 
for instance^ is the product, in tlie strict sense of the term, 
of pithiW atoms only and not of the oilier dements abo* hke 
water, though they are found in it. It is the belief that there 
b difference in the manner in whicli dravyas may come 
together which is at the bottom of the conception of 
samavaya^ When dravyas of the same kind are brought 
together so as to give rise to a new product, there b 
saihyoga os w'etl as samavaya; when, on the other hand, 
there b no such product but merely an aggregate^ there b 
onl}' samyoga^whether the dra\yas coming together are 
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the santE or ^ure different in kind. In deciding what is new, 
the aystem b guided aolcly by the common-sense view 
{pratiti}. Aggregation and production do not, as one might 
thinkp correspond to mcchanicai combination and organic 
growth p for ^e NySya-Vai^ka e^lains a piece of cloth 
also which is only medianically produced as involving 
sama\'ayu, exactly like a tree that from a seed. 

Wlicn a piece of clotJi is woven, we have in it the threads in 
conjunction; and, et«r and abim the conjoined threads, the 
cloth which has come into being afresh. It is this new product 
that is in samavaya relation with the threads. But in a 
bundle of threads there is only sarhyoga* for no fresh product, 
as commonly anderstoedp results thurefiom. AH the mateijial 
things of common experience are supposed to have been 
produced in this manner and are to be taken as new\ This 
view of causatioiiH w'bich signifies that new things can be 
added to those already in existence, is known as arambha- 
Vida ('doctrine of new creation']. It is also tenned asaf- 
klry^a-v^a ('doctrine of non-existent effect') because St 
maintains that the effect p once non-eadstentp comes into 
being af tcm'ards. This docs not mean that it can exist apart 
from the cause. The effect mhcies in the cause as a qnahty 
may he said to do in a substance. The second point to be 
noticed in the theory is that all such products are imperma- 
ncnt,i That is* the asat-kaiya-vada ^gnifies not only that 
the non-existent comes to be^ but that an existent product 
sooner or later ceases to be. In contrast to Buddhismp it 
is maintained here tliat nothing can hist for less than two 
instants^^those of originatinn and persistence p so that a 
product can disappear at the carhest only in the third mstant 
after it is made* Lastly, all such producb necessarily abide 
in two or more drsvyas. The insistence that produced things 
are not only in time and space but also abide in dravyas is 
noteworthy. When we remember that gupas and karmas 
also ^whether produced or not—arc so by their ver^'^ nature* 

* UtpminoJU piinidbyatei NSB. L 29 . 

^ This liniltatioii applies aiao to wbat falls under the other cate¬ 
goric* and ie prxductd. Jflina, for iiwtanc^p huts only iat two 
instantfl p. 43^). 
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we see that tbe world as a product is in its entirety (Icpendejit 
upon the permanent dravyas. The doctrine does not admit 
of our using the term 'phenomena*; but if we might use it, we 
couJd describe the permanent dra^yas as die ground of aU 
phenomena. The universe thus consists of (i) a printary one 
that subsists always w'hid] was never made and will never 
destroyed—the \'arious kinds of atoms, the other drayyas 
like the selves, the univcrsals and so forth; and (2) a deriva¬ 
tive one w'hich is dependent on it and which is the world we 
ordinarily know. This theorj*, by the way, makes an attempt 
at solving the well-known probtem of change. The solution 
is that there Is really no change in the sense of successive 
modifications within the unity of a thing. Them are certain 
things that ne\i'cr change, and it is the transient things 
whicii they give rise to that explain our notion of change. 
The solution is thns different from the two we are so far 
familiar with—the Buddhistic one that change is total and 
perpetual (p. etx) and the Jaina one (p. 161) that it takes 
place in an enduring substance,' 

"^e existence of the atoms is deduced from the known 
divisibility of perceivable material objects—a divisibility 
which, it is said, must terminate at some stage; for, if ail 
objects be alike divisible indefinitely, it would be difficult 
to account for the observed variations of magnitude in them. 
The terminal stage in this process of division gives the atoms 
which are the uncaused cause of all that is transient in the 
material umv'erse. They are sutiple and partless and their 
size is infinite^al so that their presence in does not 

interfere with its all-pervading nature. They have neither an 
exterior nor an interior; and their number in each of ilie 
four classes is infinite. The process of origination of objects is 
as follows; Two atoms of earth (say) come together and the 
nesnltiiig binary compound (dvyapuka}, like the primary 
atoms constituting it, is infinitely small (anu) in size and 
therefore supefsensuous. Three such binaries,* suitably 
adjusted, produce a triad (tryapukaj which is identified 
with the dust mote we see dancing in the sun-beam and is 

* Kfava-bIiqiiga-|iarit;Ainayoh nij^Bat; C/fioiAara^ VII. a. 

* are other virw? in respecL 
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takeji as the minimum visible entity. Its magnitude is 
finite and ail other finite objects ait made out of such triads. 
To the question how the flnitcness of the triad arises from 
the infinitesimal size of the atoms, the answer given U that 
it is due to the number of the constituent atoms and not to 
their magnitude as in the case of common things. This is, 
however, a point which is not vciy clear, and has accordingiy 
been severely criticized by the adherents of the other 
doctrines.) MTien material things from binary compounds 
onward are produced, their qualities also are produced, their 
nature being detennined by the qualities of the respective 
causal substances. Tlius the whiteness of a doth is effectu¬ 
ated by the whiteness of the threads woven into that clolli. 
Not only b the w'hiteness of the doth different from the 
cloth, it ts also equally different from the whiteness of the 
threads, so that there are several whitenesses. They are, as 
alTMdy pointed out. the particular instances of white colour 
which all exhibit the universal 'white-ness' ^iuklatva). The 
only other aspect of the w*orld of things that can be produced 
is karma. In this case also many particulars are recognized 
of each variety, so that the fl>'ing of one bird (say) b not the 
same as that of another though both belong to the same 
class. The process of destruction, which is the revcise of 
that of creation, b somewhat differently explained by the old 
and the new exponents of the doctrine.) According to the 
former, a jar for example is destroyed one instant after the 
destruction of the halves (kapdla) out of which it b made. 
The only exception to this order is in the case of the very 
first product, viz. the binary compound. The material cause 
of it being indestructible, the destruction of the effect is 
explained as brought about by the mere dbjunction of the 
atoms constituting it. There is in this view the difficulty of 
satisfactorily explaining tlie continuance, for however short 
a time it may be. of the effect after its material cause is gone. 
To avoid this difficulty as well as to secure uniformity of 
explanation, the later exponent hold the disjunction of the 
several parts of the material cause as tliioughout the cause, 
so that the disappearance of the material cause, where it 
) See eg, £iuhiean cm VS, 11. ii. 11. ' TSO. p. lo. 
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place at alJ, b suWquent iu the df^tructiou ol the 

effect- 

In cuntiectbn with Uib theory we have to draw attention 
to the idea of God in the system. There are no references to it 
in either of the SiUras, though common tatoi^a profess to find 
them there: and it b more than doubtfuJ whether Ka^lda 
or Gautama admitted a supreme Being of tlic kind- But both 
Pra^tap^da and Vatsylyana recognisae Godi and the 
belief later becomes a wcU-HestabUshed part of the doctrine. 
^ifdJiara for instance tries to prove God^s existence; and 
tJdayanap as already noted p gives what has come to be 
regiirdcd as a classical expositioii of the problem and its 
solution. While this is the historicaj position, logically the 
teaching undoubtedly sUiub in need of an all-powerful 
Being tliat con initiate thf process of world-productiOTi,^ It b 
possible that thb necessary implication of the doctrine as first 
conceived was developed and made explicit by Vatsyayana 
and others* llie God that b recognized b classed under 
atman and described as param^tman to distinguish him 
from the jivatman or the individual He, like the other 
Itmans, b omnipreseut and eternal ^ but while consciousness 
and related attributes may or may not characterize the 
jivatman alwaySp they do so characterize God* Hb know¬ 
ledge b not only eternal but also universal and perfect* He 
can desire and mil, but unlike the jiva has no pain or pkasurei 
and is devoid of evil desire or hate. He is regarded as 
responsible for the creation of the ucuvei^p by w^hich express 
sion we must understand hem only suitable dbpositioiis 
of the primary objects—atomSp etc., though according to th* 
view of causation held in the school the dispositions them¬ 
selves give rise to new things. God not only creates but 
abo protects and in due course destroys the world, but only 
to create it again. The guiding factor in M\t whole process 
b the past karma of the beings that arc to play their part 
on the stage of the world in tJie particular kalpa. It b 
difficult to say whether we have here the conception of a 

» NSB. IV. L 21: PB. pp. ^S-9. * Sw £ailikara: VS. It. U, J2. 

3 NSB. pp. zoo^r. Some oj the later exponen ta, with tlwir Vedlntic 
biaa, MCribc eternal blw to Ckd. S« UinaMatiya cm SM* p, 467 * 
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pei^naJ God: but the volunt^r^^ s.gmcy ascribed to him 
would indicate that the notion of personality is not altogether 
excluded. No doubt, God here cannot be described as con¬ 
ceived in man's image^ yet he b styled atm an which does 
suggest some kinship of nature with man. One special 
point about God as understood here is that his existence is 
established through inference and not through tevelation as 
in die Vedanta. The doctrine thus gives prominence to 
reason here as elsewhere in accordance with its generally 
rationalistic spirit. If we exclude tho$e^ that are based upon 
the special postulates of the system, the arguments are of a 
curnmonplace character and their consideration need not 
detain us long. We shall merely note the chief of them as set 
forth by Uday^ana. They are^ (i) the world is an effect and 
like alJ other effects points, among other causes, to an 
efficient cause or agent who is by knowledge as well as pOAver 
equal to tbe task of creating it | (2) there is obsen cd in tbe 
created world physical order wldch indicates a oontroUer 
or law-giver; and (3) the moral govemnient of tlie world 
implies a governor who dispenses |iLStice in accordance ivith 
desert. We may also lefer to one other argumeiit which 
b somewhat out of the way. In trying to establish the 
existence of God, Udayana takes full adA*antage of the lack 
of any proof to the contrary* He devotes one whole chapter 
out of the fiv'e in the KusumdRjali to the examination of 
this point ajid shows how' none of the praminss can be 
adduced to make out that God does not exist. This is no 
doubt a point of only dialectical value; but it cannot he 
denied that it has some force, especially against those that 
make much of the opposite fact that tKe existence of God 
can never be proved. 

It is necessary to say a few words now^ about the notion 
of 'cause^ in the system. The cause should be antecedent to 
the effect, i.e* should exist in tlie just previous instant* It 
should also be an Invariable antecedent [niyata-purva' 
vftti). This description, however, is too wide, for it includes 
ill any particular several factors which cannot be 
regarded as causes. Thus when a jar is being made* there is 

■ See r^r Proi. Keith: ep. ciir, p, 2^. 
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the 50 und produced by the pJay of the staff on the clay; 
but, though an in Yanable antecedent, it can by no stretch 
of imagination be taken as the cause of the jar. Hence 
exclusions are madeK which are technically termed anyath^- 
siddhas, to render the definition of cause accurate. Whatever 
answers to the description of 'invariable antecedent" after 
such exclusjom are made is a cause of the effect in question. 
The exclusions are stated to be of five kindSp but the 
distinction between them is vague and indefinite and they 
can all be brought under one head and described as 'con¬ 
ditional factors^ ns J- S. Mill does. One or tw^o instances w'Ul 
suffice to indicate the general nature of the five-fold scheme 
of aji>^thS-sjddlias: (i) the attributes of a cause are not 
causes, e.g. the colour of the staff in respect of the jar Ls 
not a cause, while the staff itself b; (2) the cause of a cause 
also is not to be regarded as a cause. To give the standing 
examplcp the father of the potter b not a cause, though the 
potter b. It is clear that these are 'conditional/ since their 
invariable antecedence is dependent upon that of others, 
\lz. the staff and the potter respectively. All positive 
effects are regarded in the other systems as having two sets 
of causes—one the material cause {upad^a-k^ra^a) and 
the other the effiejent cause (nimitta-kfira^). But here, while 
the efficient catise b retained in the same fomip the place of 
the material cause b taken by two, known as the 
and the asamavii^i kara^, in consonance with the view 
that a substance b different from its attributes^ The 
samavayi-karana is invariably a dravya; and the asamav^^i- 
karao^p a gui?a or karma. Accordingly the Nylya-Vai^e^ka 
speaks of three causes instead of only two for a positive 
effect. In tlie case of cloth, say, tlie tJireads—a dravya—are 
the samaviyi-karai^. and the samyoga or conjunction 
betw'een them—a gupa—the osamavayi-kaxapa. In the case 
of the whiteness of the cloth, the cloth Itself is the first 
^d of cause and the whiteties$ of the threads the second, 
it being believed that the whitens is produced in it one 
instant after tlie cloth has come into being. For a negative 
effect neither of these is requiredp but only the efficient 
cause,^ as for example a stick in breaking a jar. 
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We may now call attention to an knportajit difference in 
the general standpoint of the two systems considered 
separately. The Vai^^ka views the world from the onto¬ 
logical standpoint while tl\e does so from the episte^ 

mological. This will be clear froiri the nature of the categories 
acknowledged in the two systems. We have described the 
seven padartbas of the Vai^^ka^ The NyAya recognizes 
si^een padarthas; and all the seven of the Vai^^ika are 
included in but one of them—prameya or 'the knowable/ the 
second of the sixteen. The first categorj^ is pramana. These 
two terms—pramaiia and prameya—are sufficient to make 
clear the specific vieiv-point of the It do^ not 

concern itself with things as $uch, but rather with how Oiey 
are known or demonstrated. This should not be taken to 
mean that the Kyiya felt any doubt as regards the inde¬ 
pendent existence of objects. It admitted their independent 
reality as readily as the sister sy&tem, but it felt that know¬ 
ledge might easily mislead us, aud therefore set $bout 
investigating the laws of correct thought. This standpoint 
becomes dearer still from the nature of the remaining 
fourteen categories.^ which are all serviceable either in the 
discoverj' of truth or in safeguarding it against inationaJ 
attacks. The aim of the Kyaya thus is first to win the field 
of truth and then to secure it with the fenced of dialectics 
against the encroachment of error and sophistry. The 
Nyiya is not accordingly mere logic, but also a theory under¬ 
lying the art of controversy. The logical part seems at first 
to have been even overladen with dialectical devices, but 
having been relieved of much of tliis encumbrance it became 
fully prominent in course of time. Works like the iVyays-sarfl 
of Bhasanujna, exhibit this change by adopting a new' 
classification of their subject-matter and treating of it under 
the four heads of perception, inferenceH verbal testimony 
^ Thrae art (doubt), prWyDjana fainaj, df^^ta -fcximple), 

siddMnta. («mclusk^), (tnembers of the ttytldgiun), tjirka 

(hypotheaiA)^ fauttkincntj, v^da (cU$cu^ion), jalpa (Vfmng- 

Img)^ vjfariii^il (cavilluig), faetv^bbAsa (fallacy*), cbala (fniudh jiti 
(wrong objectionh and nijfmba-stbami (qccasicizi fiTt reproof). 

^ NS. IV. i|. 50, It Im intfmting to note that the wune 
Dsed by the Stoica aLto. 
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and upam^a—all coming under prama^ia, the first of 
Gautiuna's categories. The trafisformation ia complete in 
Ganges's where the Xyaya becomes pre- 

emiEently a pramana-^tm, casting off lor the most part its 
featured ns a vada-vidyu* The epistemological sfandpoiat 
adopted from the beginning iti tiie Nya}'ii thus comes to be 
emphari^d and the dialectical cliaracter of Gautama s 
scheme, so far as it remauis, is subordinated to it. 

n 

We have seen that in India psycholog>' never succeeded in 
getting itself separated from piuJosophy. Accordingly each 
system has its own psychology which b coloured by its 
metaphysics. The Nj^ya-Vabe^ka believes iti a permanent 
self and makes consciousness, which it describes as the ba^b 
of ait tifoV activity,^ one of its possible attributes. In addition 
to thb, five other specific attributes which the self may have, 
have a bearing upon psychology. They are, ‘love' (raga), 
"averaon' (dve^), "pleasure" (sukfaa)^ ‘pain* {dtibbha) and 
'volition* (^tna). Of these six attributes, jhana andyatna 
correspond to cognition and conation; and the rentalning four 
may be viewed as roughly representing what would now be 
described as the affective side of the mind. Love and hatred 
are the result of pleasure and piin respectively. We like 
things that have given us pleasure and dislike those we 
associate with pain. But while m modem psychology these 
three phases arc not regarded as in rciUity separate and the 
mind b looked upon as a unity, in the Nyaya-Vabe^ika 
the dbtinction between them is taken to be fundamental. 
The three attributes of cognition, feeling and volition are 
in any specific case supposed to manifest themselves in 
the self in a particular order: knowledge; then, desire: 

and last, vobtion.^ We have to know^ a thing before we can 
feel the want of it: and it b to satbfy tliat want that w^e will 
to act. Feeling thus mediates between cognition and conation, 
'rhere b not much that is psychologically impurtant which 
w^e find stated in tlie system about feebng and volition. It 
■ TS, p, ai r 1 JAnIti icchatj yatate. 
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contents itself with viewing them fmin the eUucal stand¬ 
point, and we shall refer later to its view of them in that 
respeotr The psychology of cognition, on the other hand^ 
is very fuUy treated. Ekjfoie describing it, it is necessary 
to call attention to the distinction between presentative 
cognition (anubhava) and representative cognition [smrti). 
The former generally [eaves behind a trace or impression 
calletl bhavanil or samskara which abides in the self and, 
when revived H leads to recallection of what was pre-viottsly 
cognized. Tliat is smrti or memory. Such bhavanS is a 
seventh specific quality of the self. 

Pneserttative cognition may be broadly dividetl into two^ 
viz, mediate and immediate, the manas being a necessarj^ 
aid to both- The latter is termed pnttyak^ which may 
roughly be taken as equivalent to sefisation and peireption ; 
and the former^ such as inferential knowledge, is known as 
parok^ which is based upon pratyok^ and needs no further 
refcpeuce in this section. On the primary character of pratya- 
k^ is based its definition as knowledge which docs not pre¬ 
suppose other knowledge. \Mitn infer that there is fire 
on the hilJp vee should previously have obser%^ed smoke them^ 
not to mention our acquaintance with the inductive relation 
hetw'een smoke and fire. But to cognize blueness, say, no such 
preliminary knowledge is necessary, Tlmt our first ideas 
are furnished by the senses. There is another definition which 
is more useful in understanding the psychology of perception, 
ft states that it is knowledge which arises by contact of a 
.^sense-organ (indriya) with an object. Such contact is not the 
sole condition of perception, but it is its distinctive feature. 
Tlie actual process is usually described as follows: The self 
comes into contact with ihe rujinas; the manas with the 
senses; and the senses whth the object, when^ tf certain 
e:rtemal conditions like the presence of sufficient light are 
satisfied^ perception takes place.* It is obvious tliat the 
description applies only to cases involving voluntary atten¬ 
tion; and the process b reversed when, for instance, a man 
wiking from sleep perceives the things about him casually.^ 
'Hie word iridri5^ here denotes not only the five organs of 
< NSH. L 1 . 4 . * It- L 
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as elsewhere in Indian phiJos^^phy, but also th^ 

The last b the means of expeiieEcingpuinp pleasure^ hungetn 
etc. 'ITius the nmnas is not only an aid in the acquisitioii of 
knowledge thrnugh the other senses; it is abo a direct 
means of securing for tJie self the knowledge of certain 
intemaJ ,^tates. The senses, excepting the manas which b 
botli simpLe and ultimate, are expJained here as derived from 
single elements (hhautika) — the sense of sight, from fire- 
atoms; tlic sense of taste, from water-atoms; the sense of 
touch, from air-atoms; and the sense of smell, from earth- 
atoms. Tlic sense of hearing is Tikl^ itself, but as dehmited 
by the corresponding physical organ, the ear fkarna-^^kuli}^ 
tTie principle underlying the explanation b that like only 
can affect like—since without kinship between a sense and 
its object its distinctive capKidty cannot be satbfactor- 
ily accounted for. The organ of sight alone for ejiample 
apprehends colour, for it alone is made of tejas-atoms whose 
characteristic quality is colour. Thb, by the way, is hovr the 
doctrine maintains the objective character of the secondary 
qualities—a point to which we ha^-e already alluded. 

What are the kinds of objects tliat can be knowm through 
pratyak^? That some qualities and actions out of the 
seven categories are apprehended directly needs no special 
mention. But does pratyak^ apprehend any of the objects 
falling under the remaining categories? Here the system 
holds certain peculiar views which we must now consider; 

(i) Kealbts commonly believe that the existence of sub¬ 
stances b inferred or mdirectly known after their atlribntes 
are perceived. The Nyaya-Vaifiesika cojisiders that sub¬ 
stances also are directly cognised. But not all the senses are 
capable of doing thb. In regard to external substances, it b 
only the organs of sight and touch tliat can do so; and in 
regard to the internal, vi^, the self, it Is the manas^ In other 
words, while all the indriyas can ^nse, some can perceive 1 
also^ This position is not merely a^^umed; attempts are I 
made to substantiate it by a reference to experiences like ^ 
the following; ^1 am now touching what I saiv/' Here what | 
tlie two senses are able to apprehend are clearly different, 1 

but yet an identity Ls e.i£perienced whkh is explained J 
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as referring to tlic ynderiying substance perceived alike in 
the two moments.® (z) We have seen in the previous section 
that the Nyaya-Vai 5 e§ika views universals as distinct 
ontological entities. The means of apprehending them is 
identical mth the means of apprehending the corresponding 
particulars so that when the latter are perceivable the 
former also are so* Tliat is^ some universals are directly 
apprehended. We perceive tliat a rose is red through the eye: 
and the same organ of ^nse is also able to show the timvecsal 
ted-ncss (raktatva) characterijdng the ted colour* Again let 
n5 suppose that with the aid of touch we cognistfi that a 
certain animal b a cow'; the same sense of touch gives us the 
idea of the universal cqw-ness (gotva) also. (3) We are able 
to know directly not only dravyas and s^Myas in addition 
to some gnpas and karmas, but also abhara or negation 
provided it b of perceivable objects, the aid to it being the 
same sense-organ as is necessary for apprehending those 
objects. A jar b visible to the eye and its ab^nce also is 
perceivable by the same sense-organ.* But atoms for example 
being supersensuaus^, their absence cannot be perceived but 
has to be inferred or known otherwise. The reason adduced 
in support of this view is that thfi apprehension of the 
absence of such objects b invariably preceded by tlie func¬ 
tioning of the respective organs of sense. Nobody for instance 
can say that there is no chair in a room without using hb 
eye or some other appropriate sense-organ. We shall recur to 
this point when dealing with the MimSihs^ S3ratem which 
postulates a distinct pramana for the knowledge of negation. 

All these kinds of pratyak-^ are described as laukita or 
ordinary* The system recognizes a different variety of it 
also which it designates alaukika-pnityaksa or transcen¬ 
dental perception. This b of three kinds: (r) We have stated 
that when a cow* say, b seen cow-ness also b seen in 
exactly tlie same manner. The range of pratyak^a extcnib 
farther stilU flnd with the aid of this knowledge of the uni¬ 
versal cow-ness W'e are able to apprehend directly* it b 

* N5B. L i. 30 . 

* VellC!ndhyf^qia vyaktib gf^yate tajpUt 

tadabbflvopi grhyate. 
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saidp buMn a (xajiscendental majiner all the particular cows 
that exist now or ever existed or are going to exist, though 
only as belonging to that thms. This knowledge of all the 
particulars falling under a universiil when tliat uni versa! 
itself becomes the object of perception is regarded as a case 
of alautdka-pratyak^i. (z) Again when we sec a rose at a 
distance we appnehend its redness, form, etc., directly; and 
we may also become coiKciotis then of its fragrance by 
virtue of the unpression left on our mind by a past experience 
of that quality in the rose. But the flower being by supposi¬ 
tion too far from us we cannot ascribe it to ordinary per* 
ception. This is regarded as another case of aiaukika- 
pratyak?a. The psychological truth involved here is the 
familiar one that aJl percepts are partly preseniative and 
partiy representative. (3) The last variety i$ termed j^ogie 
perception. It bringst man lace to face with supersensuous 
objects like atoms, dharma, etc.; and its acquisition means 
the devdopment of mysficiiJ po^%ier through & long couree of 
discipJine which is as much moral as mentaJ. U is described 
as perception, though the senses do not co-openjtc in it, on 
account of the complete vividness of view wliicti it is sup¬ 
posed to j'ield, 

\ye have yet to draw attention to the distinction between 
savdtalpaka and nirvikoJpaka pmtyalcga. AU perceptual 
knowjedge. according to the doctrine, is expressible in the 
form of a judgment. Even what appears as an isolated 
percept re^y stands for a judgment—something predicated 
of something else. ‘A horse’ for example is equivalent to 
'an object possessing the characteristic of horse-ness/ In 
other words, perception as famiharly known to iis is complex 
in its chaiacter, and it is therefore described as determinate 
(savikalpakaj. Now, according to tlie atomistic standpoint 
of the system, all complex things are explained as the result 
of a putting together of the simples constituting tJieni. The 
romplex of savikalpaka also is brought under this riiTe, and 
it is assumed that it presupposes necessarily simple or 
nirvikalpaka ptatyak^a, wliich presents the isolated object 
altogether uiiciiaraeteri^d.' llms if at any time we cognize 
■ 5 i,\[. p. 3SS- 
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that A cow is white, we nmst, it b assumed, necessarily have 
perrcived previously a cow by itself, the whiteness by it- 
self* and the relation of samaviya bctvreen them abo by 
itself, ^ So the sa\ika]paka becomes a process of compounding 
units separately given and not one of 'discriminatioii mthin 
a mass/'* The fact of this pFeliruinary cognition, however, 
it is admitted, is not a matter of which we become directly 
aware; it is only the result of logical deduction from a 
fundamental postulate of the sj^tem. The savik^paka. on 
the other handp is a matter of observation and is given in 
introspection. We become aware of it not as it arises, but 
later in a second knowledge termed anii\T^vasaya {‘after 
knowledge'). We first know the object; and then^ if we 
choose, we may become conscious of this fact, i.e. of the self 
as chaiacterized by the jfi 3 na in question. That is inner 
perception or self-<x>Qsciousiiess. 

m 

One of the distinguishing features of tlie doctrine b the 
behef tliat whatever is, is knowable. It not only asserts a 
reality outside knowledge, but also admits that it can be 
known. In fact, to s^y tJiat anytliing is unknowable is 
equivalent in the system to denytng it. According to this 
view^ even knowledge can be known so that JfiMa is not 
only about objects but also about itself. But it b pritwrily 
directed to the object vfbich is therefore known before either 
the subject or knowledge is. The two latter are revealed 
together and later in scll-coiisciousness or reflection upon 
experience {anuvj^vasayajK Though thus the reality of the 
external world stands on its own footings knowledge is 
nec^sarily the means of reaching to it* and that is how the 
problems of logic come to be considered in the S3'5tem. 
t Tht diryikalp^a id not htte rustricted to the as 

i t ifli accortling to Boddh jstn. See p, 30 j( a nit, 

* In curnent cjcpuutions of the doctrine tJie pi rl i m i na ry knowlisdge. 
it 1 , stated, iwcd only ftler to tlic viiefa^ or artiibutivi: elcwwit: 

j fljinam jjaiiyaiu (TSD. p, 3®- SM, p- *33)- 

B(it B. knowledge of tbe other cematitoents also aoems on« to liave 
been thou^t acce^ry. Sec N'M. pp. 91 And 95 . 
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The Kykyik itom the Vai^ika in adfititiing two 

pramapas—verbal testimony (^abda) and comparison 
man a)—in addition to perception and mfmnce which ^nne 
the Vai^ka, like Buddhisin^ aZZow^. We shall now consider 
these pTam 3 rias in order:— 

(r) P^reeption (pTatyak5^}.—Tlie psydjologicai ^pcct of 
this variety of knowledge has been treated of already and 
we have here only to look at it from the logical side. The 
main point to renlir^ about it is that the scope of the 
postulate that knowledge invariably points to a real object 
beyond itself \$ restricted to the nirvikalpaka. Jts data can 
never he false, for we are then in direct contact with real¬ 
ity and get an immediate knowledge of it. An cm>neous 
nirv'ikalpaka is a contradiction in term^i. Error may; however, 
creep in when we relate tw'o or more obiects thus given in it, 
for though all the things we arc thinking of may be severally 
there^. tile content of our knowledge as a complex may be 
false. In other words, it is the judgment with jts synthetic 
character or the sa^ikalpaka that h the subject of logic. If 
the complex content of our knowledge has a complex 
corresponding to it in the objective world, we have truth; 
otherwise error. Thus when one sees the conch to be yellow^ 
(pita-£ankha) owing to one's jaundiced cyts^ the conc^, the 
yellow' colour, and the relation of samavaya are all facts of 
the objective world and arc given at the liirvikaipaka level; 
but the yellowness is not related to the conch by samavaya 
there, it api^ars so in knowledge, ft is therefore an error. In 
the case of a red rose when it is cogniued as such, the two 
schemes—’the mental and the actual—-agree; and w'e have 
therefore truth. While the three elements involved in 
judgment do not constitute in error a single complex w'hole 
in the objective world, they are thus peirdved by us. In 
truth, on the other hajid, they are not only thus perceived 
but are actually so. TJus explanation of error w ill have to 
be altered in a matter of detail W'hen wo take other examples. 

In the case of the yellow conch or the white crystal appearing 
red when placed in the vicinity of a red flowerp the several 
elements constituting them are presented to the mind in 
the ordinary or taukika sense; but there are cases of error 
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in which it is not so, a$ in the stock example of shelJ-sUvnr 
(iukti-ra|ata). Heic also the doctrine maintains that nut 
only the subject but also the predicative element b 'pre¬ 
sented,' but the prcseatation is of the alaokika kind—the 
second variety of it, where the impression of a former 
experience ser^'cs as the means of re-presenting a thing to 
ourmind. The silver b not here, but elsewhere. It is apa^ja- 
stJia ('in the shop'), as it is stated. Thus in such cases also, 
error is due to a mrong synthesis of presented objects only. 
Tlic argument may appear specious, but all that is meant b 
that even the content of error has a complete objective basis, 
and what does not exist at all (asat) can never be fcnovw. 
WTiat serves as the subject of an eironeous judgment (‘this’) 
is actually given; the predicate also »s, though elsewhere 
and not here. This theory, which is directly opposed to the 
Madhyamika view that the npii-e?dstent is perceived (asat 
khyati), is known as anyath&-khyati, a term which indicates 
that the discrepancy found in error b in regard to the pre¬ 
dicative elemcnt.i 

It may be asked how the correspondence with reahty, 
which is said to constitute truth, can be known. There can 
obviously be no direct testing of correspondence, for we 
cannot get outside of our knofwled^. Hence the Nylya- 
proposes ait objective or inditect t^t- ihroogb 
putting the knowledge in question to practice, II we doubt 
whether a tiling we cogniae as water b really water or not, 
we have to see whether it will quench our thirst. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating of it. This is what is kno^ as 
sajhvadi-pravrtti or 'fruitful activity.' The verification is 
pragmatic; but the definition of truth, it should be remem¬ 
bered. is not so. Truth b not what ‘works'; it b what con¬ 
forms to reality. Knowledge b for its own sake, and it need 
not necessarily have a practical end in view,^ Unhke we 
Buddhists (p. 209). the followers of the NySya-VaiSe^ 
lav stress on the cognitive significance of knowledge. The 
pmttital activity to which it leads b only a further result. It 

> Anyuthl Implies piakira, Cf, Saream clharmin^bliTtatM 

ptakAre iw vipiryayah: Sapta^mddrthi (Viiisnagaiwro Sami, ®*^**1* 

* NM. pp. 100-1. 
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implies a motive operating subsequent to cognition^ viz. to 
attain what b liked or to avoid wluit h disliked. In its 
absence, knowledge may remain without a practicai conse¬ 
quence, but its [ogical validity cannot on that account be 
questioned, 

[z} Ifi/ermcc {AnumanaJ.—The conception of vyapti here 
is much widened Tivheii compamd with that in Buddhism, 
ITius we can reason not only from smoke to fire, but also 
from the cloven hoof to the honis—features which h so far as 
we know^ are not necessarily related* (p. 201), An attempt 
seems to have been made by tlie Buddhists* to bring cases 
of the iattar kind also under causation. It is quite passibk 
that the association betw^n the ‘cloven hoof* and homs^ is 
a necessaiy one, though how it is so is not knowai to us. 
Yet the NySya-Vabe^ika on principle postulates invariable 
concomitance m the criterion of vy^apti^ adducing as the 
reason therefor that even supposing that tha features in 
question are causajiy related, a person that connects them 
inductively is not con^ious of that relation when he does 
so, lo the Carvak^i contention that neither the universals 
nor the particular^ can be thus rdated (p. 189)* the Ny^ya- 
Vaiiegika reply is that tlie relation is between the particulars 
but as belonging to a cla$s» The justification for this viewf is 
found in the recognjtion of universaJs as a separate objective 
category and in the belief that through the apprehension of 
a univer^ aJ] the corresponding particular are in some 
senK apprehended falaukika-pratyak^). 

Gautama refers to a triple classification of inference. The 
terms denoting the three clashes—piir\'‘avat, ie^vat and 
saman^^todf^ta—^are ambiguous and they have been sso 
from tlie time of Vatsyayana. The classification in itseJf is 
not very important: but we $halJ refer to one of the expla¬ 
nations given by Vatsyayana, for it brings out very well a 
characteristic feature of inference as understood" in the 
system. According to it^ purvavat stands for reasoning based 

Hence the mens camprehensi^^ terms oNlAg^ Trign'} anti ttiifiin 
['the signified') arc generally us«| here for the niiiiaic and majer 
terms In pR-ten^rtre to hetu &nd sadhy^ which are applicable atrietJy 
to cases based an causarion. t pp_ p, 67 , 
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upon rf!stiifiblance to what Uas bueii observtd in the pcist 
(piin'a) as in the case of seeing smoke on a hill and con¬ 
cluding to lire therefrom on t!ie strength of former experience. 
This Is tlie common form of reasoiung. Sefavat b reasonjrig, 
by the method of elimination. It is indirect proof such as is 
sometintes met with in Euclid's Hlawitls, Ihe third variety 
of sam^yatodr^ta is tliat in which, with tlie support of 
what is found in the spliere of sensuous objects, we reason 
about parallel cases in tlie sphere of the supersetisuous. For 
example we know that an instrument like an axe needs a 
sentient agent to Wield it before it can fuuctioii. Assuming 
that manaa is such an instrument (karaQa), we may conclude 
that there should be behind it an agent—the self, to explain 
its activity though neither the self nor the manas is per¬ 
ceivable. Tliis, it will be seen, is merely analogical reasoning, 
and the NySya-Vaisesika arguments for the existence of 
God are of tliis type, ft was such an extension of the 
scope of inference that was questioned, as w'e mentioned 
before (p. 1S8), by the CSrvaka. ’I'he Nyaya-Vai^^ika here 
undoubtedly claims too much for inference, for it mistakes 
analogy for evidence. It in fact gives this variety of inference, 
as we shall presently see, a place in its scheme of pramanas 
resembling that of revelation in the MTmaihsa. 

Inference is two-foid—that which resolves a doubt in 
one*s own mind (s^'artha) and that which does so in 
another's (parartha).' The latter is necessarily conched in 
language, but the verbal form in itself constitutes no part 
of the inference. It only helps to direct the mind of the 
listener to think in the required manner* and thereby gives 
rise to the same process of thought in his mind as the one In 
that of the speaker. So if the syllogisticis described as 
amimana, it is only by courtesy. That is, the verbal ^Hew of 
logic which is common in the West is rejected here. It was 
never forgotten in India that the subject-matter of lo^c 
is thought and not. in any sense* the linguistic forms in 
which it may find expression. This anti-verbalist character 
of Indian Logic b referred to as follows by the Itali^ 
philosopher Croce; 'Indian Logic studies the naturalistic 
' TS. p. 37 - 
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syJJogism in i'isiJ/ as internal thought, distinguisihijig it 
from the syllogism/pr ortf/r, that is to say, from the more or 
Jess usual, but always extrinsic and accidental forms of 
conununication and dispute. It Has not ev'en a suspicion of 
the extravagant idea {which still vitiates our treatises) of a 
truth which is merely syllogistic and formalist, and which 
may be false in fact. It takes no account of the fudgmcnt, or 
rather it considers w'hat is called judgment, and what is 
really the proposition, as a verbal dothingof knowledge - it 
does not make the verbal distincUons of subject, copula and 
predicate; it does not admit classes of categoric^ and hypo- 
theticaJ, of affirmative and of negative judgments. All these 
are extraneous to Logic, whose object is the constant: know¬ 
ledge considered in itself,'' 

The following is a typical Indian syllogism:— 

I. Yonder rrtoxintain hoM fitr. 

For it hns amokc. 

j. \VTtatevor haa siroke ha* fin-, e.g. an ovtttr 

^ ^ accompanied 

5- 'nkcreYorr yonder luoyntain hoA fift. 

The syllo^ stands for what was described above as 
^Hsonmg for another/ Le, reasomng for convincing another- 
ms explains for instance the statement of the conclusion 
at the outset known as the pratijDa or proposition. It is 
intended to draw attention to the point under consideration 
and keep the discussion within limits, ffi a purely logical 

syllo^m unmixed with rhetoiicaj appurtenances_it is 

admitted that the fii^t tw-o or the last two of the five 
membere {a^-ayava) may be dropped. Dropping the first 
two and taking the last three, we shaU contrast the Indian 

syllogism with the well-known Aristotelian one:_ 

* fhe major premise. It does not stand by 

itself but u supported by an example. This step in inference 
seGRis to have consisted originally of only the example, ft is 
even now designated udaharana or‘itlustr^tion "The general 
statement was introduced later. That is, according to early 

* S«L(yic,pp, 
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IndiELH logicians, ivasoning even when restricted to the 
sphere of the sensuous was taiten to be from particulars to 
particulars. In its present form the statement implies that 
It was realized in course of time that reasoning proceeds 
from particulars to particulars through the universal. This 
innovation is now commonly ascribed to the Buddhist 
logician Diflna^J 

(ii) The Indian logician is not content to leave the uni¬ 
versal pmposition by itself. He illustrates it by an example. 
Tliis is, no doubt, due to an historical circumstance, viz. a 
change tn the view taken of the character of the inferential 
process. But by retaining the example in the major premise 
even in its changed form, he desires to point out that it 
is a generalization derived from obsen-ation of porricular 
instances. In other words the reasoning process, as repre¬ 
sented by tlie above syUogism. U not purely deductive but 

inductive-deductive, 

(lii) In the next step we have a syntliesis of the major and 
minor premises. In the Aristotelian syllogism, the two stand 
apart although there is the middle term to Unk them 
together. The Nyiya-Vaiiefika syQogism makes this con¬ 
nection quite explicit by bringing all the three terms 
together in the same proposition. The formulation of ^e 
conclusion then becomes very simple indeed. The doctrine 
lays special stress on this s>'nthe 5 is. but other doctrines like 
the Vedinta do not agree with it,* and refuse to accept the 
synthesis as necessary. 

(3) Verbal Teslimony (Sabda).—We have already drawn 
attention (p. 178} to the distinction between ^bda as a 
pramai^ and as a prameya and pointed out the value of the 
former as a means of communicating information to others 
or of enricliing our own experience. We have also stated 
that some Indian logicians like the Buddhists (p. 2og) hold 
that it cannot be a separate pramana. They bring it under 
inference because the ascertainment of the meaning of a 
verbal statement, they say. in no way differs from the 
inferential process, Wlien we hear uttered significant words 
' Cf. Proi. Keith; ^>p, cit,. p. 109. 

1 VP. p. 191, 
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bearing certain syntactical relations to one another, we inW 
on the basis oi our past experience that they must stand for 
a connected meaning. Or to express the same in another way, 
we taie the -words uttered as the cbaracteristjc mark (linga) 
of an idea in the mind of the speaker; and since we can idways 
go back from the sign to that of which it is the sign, we con¬ 
clude tliat there must be a corresponding idea in the mind of 
the speaker, the exact nature of that idea being determined 
by the sense of the words in question. This argument is 
commonly met by an appeal to onr introspection which 
shows, it is contended, that the two processes of inference 
and interpretation are not identical.^ 

The Nyaya, unlike the Vai^iJea, admits 6abda as an 
independent pramana and defines it as the testimony of a 
trustworthy person {apta)^ne that knows the truth 
and communicates it comeetJy.* We find out that a person 
is trustworthy by the truth of his statements and by his 
unsclfislmess.J That is, the doctrine makes the value of 
iabda as testimony depend upon the virtue of its source— 
^e honesty and competence of the speaker. On this principle, 
it regards what U taught in the Veda as valid because its 
author. God, is all-tjiowing.< It does not in this involve itself 
in a drcle since it bases its belief in tlie existence of God not 
on revelation as the Ved&nta does, but on reason. According 
to the Mimathsi, on the other hand, the Veda, as we shall 
see, is sdf-existent and authority is inherent in it. But it 
must be added that in proving the existence of God, 
the Nyfij'a utilizes a form of inference—sAmanyatodfi^fa 
—whose validity can easily be questioned. If we do not 
wckon it as inference from which it materially difims. we 
have in the system an additional pramkna whose bearing is 
extra-empirical quite as much as that of revelatiori in the 
Mimiiihsa, Thus there seems eventually to be little difference 

* 3 ?*^' ‘ TS. p. 30. 

1 the process 10 iar is in/enanial is atlmitted: even in the 

Nya^ KM. p, i« conteated is the view that the 

psvrhriji^cal process insiolvcd in passing frtira the Hoiuid^i heard to 
an Idea as c:ci 3 tiii|{ In the mind of the speaker is also inXtrviitinJ 

* Nh. iJ. i. oa. 
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from the JogicaJ standpoint between the two systems in 
regard to their attitude towards the Veda,i 

(4) Crmiparis^ (Upamana)* — This is commonJy rendencd 
as 'aitaJogy' in English, btit the student should be careful not 
to cdiifound it with reasoning by analogy. We shidl be$t 
esrplain what the NyJLya tneans by it by taking an e^tarnple. 
Suppose we are familiar with an object X and tliere is 
another object Y resembling it- Suppose also that widJe we 
do not Jctiow Y, we have been ip/gitned of its n^mblance 
to X by one who knows both, Now if the object Y is 
casually presented to us* we notice the resemblance in 
question, and recollecting what wc have been told w*e at 
once come to know that that is the object which beans the 
name Y. It is tins connection betw^een a nairte arid the thing 
it signifies that forms the sole sphere of upomilna here [ and 
it is so called because it arises through the previous know* 
ledge of resemblance betw'een two things, llie immediate 
cause (kara^i) of the knowledge that Y is tlie object 
bearing a certain name is tlie perception of Y after one has 
learnt that it resembles X. The scope of the pmma^ is 
quite nalTow^ Yet in practice it is very useful, as for instance 
in teaching w^here exphuiatlons accompanied by apt dlustra- 
tions help us In extending our acquaintance with Iang:uage, 

Li treating of perception^ wre referred to the nature of 
truth as understo^ in the system. It b sudi knowledge as 
represents reahty faithfully*^ There arc two other points of 
an aliiad character, usually considered in Indian philosophy, 
to which we have hitherto alluded only incidentally (p. 2x0), 
As it is judgments that are true, we may view truth to be a 
property of the savikalpaka form of knowledge; but it does 
not appear to be essential to it. Hence a question arises as 
to how knowledge com^ h ime. We know the mauner in 
w-hicli kuow^Jedge arises according to the Ny'Sya-Vaiikfika, 
tfiough it b hard to understand how w'hen the aids to its 

» It id fn^tmctivc to note m thin coanectiQn ttiat in all pmba^bilit^' 
the bdiel ndtber in God nor in the Veda was originally a part qI thtt 

* Tactvati tat-pr^arAkam jflAnam pnuna; TS. p, ^ j: kt. 

^ 15 ^ 
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genesis—the self, manas, senses and object—are wholly 
inert (jada)^ it can be knowledge at all,^ Tlie point to deter¬ 
mine now 15 what conditions determine the added feature 
of truth when it is found in it (utpattau prlman}^). This is 
the first of the points to be considered now. Some maintain 
that knowledge does not become true as we have assumed, 
but is by its very nature so; and that where it is otheniise, 
its erroneous diameter is the result of some extianeous 
interference. Knowledge as such is valid, but it may deflect 
from its nature owing to some disturbing factor. That is, 
it is not truth that needs explanation^ but only error — a vi&w 
wdiich stands opposed to tlie Buddhistic one according to 
which all knowledge is suspect until it is proved to be true. 
To this theory of the self-’^’alidi ty or svatah-pramanj^a, as it 
is termed, of knowledge we shall recur later in speaking about 
the Mlmlrhs^ and shall confine our attention at present to 
the Nyaya-Vai^ka view. According to it, neither truth 
nor falsity is a norma] feature of knowledge. WTiether any 
particular knowledge is the one or tlie other depends entirely 
upon circumstances other than those that account for the 
rise of knowledge itself. To state Uie \iew in general terms: 

If a, i and c art the causes of knowledgeJts truth or falsity 
is caused by another circumstance, say m or This 
additional circumstanccp however, does not stand for any¬ 
thing altogether distinct from the causes of knowdedge, but 
means only their excellence or deficiency respectively,^ 
And since the doctrine holds that the causes must necessarily 
have either of these features, all know'ledge els it arises will 
be either true or false and there can never be what may be 
called neutral knowledge J A similar discussjou is carried on 
in reference to the criterion of truth—that by which w^e 
discover what knowledge is true (jfiaptau pramanya). This 
is the second of the two points menUoued above, Tlie 
question here is not how knowledge comes to be true or false, 
but how" ive become aware of its truth nr falsity. Here 

* The pCKitiPti » scarcely dlAtiogui^hable from that of the Cirv-Uta. 

* TSD, pp. 55-6; K^wik 4 t^T, 5t. Ijr, 
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two answers are given by Indian logidans, but we shall refer 
only tq the Kya>^'Vfti^^ka qne at present According to it, 
the validity or Snvalidity of knowledge U not revealed in 
aniivyavasiya^ which apprehends it. That gives us only 
knowledge. To know whether the knowledge so given is true 
or not, we require an additional means, ’^dz, fruitful activity 
(sanivadi-pravrtti)> as pointed out already. That is, when 
we know knowledge^ we do not know its logical worth. 
It is knoiAm only suhsequcntly^as the result of an appeal 
to facts^ which is what fniitfid activity means. And there 
may be knowledge known of which the truth or fakity b 
not yet seen. That is “doubt/ The view that the validity 
of knowledge dependsi in respect of its origin (utpattau) or 
of its ascertainment (jAaptau), upon the fulMment of an 
extra condition is known as paratah-prSmapya-vada or 
"the theory' of validity from outside/ 

IV 

Before describing the practical teaching of the doctrine, it 
b necessary to refer to the notions of dlianna and adharma 
which in one form or another all systems alike associate 
with the self, indicating thereby that maji's life has not only 
a mental but also ^ moral or spirituaJ ddc to it. The Nyaya- 
VaiSe^ika speaks of dharma and adhamia as two speciftc 
qualities (vi^^'gLi^a) that belong to the self in addition to 
the seven already mentioned- They thus directly characteiiaie 
it. But then the words do not stand for ligtit and wrung 
deeds; they signify rather the merit (ptigya) and demerit 
(p^pa) resulting respectively from the performance of the one 
and indulgence in the other, * The Mimirhsiland the V^edanta 
systems accept an external standard for dJstingubhing a 
right deed from a wxong one, viz, the revealed authority of 
the Veda; here in the Ny-lya^Vabe^ka. the law that cun- 
strains us in the field of conduct^ b in the last resort intemaJ, 
It believes that dhanna as well as adlmrma is directly 
perceived. It is not, how'ever, every one that cam discern 
the difference behveen them, but only he that has purified 
» Ts, pp, 
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his natim? by continuous aclf-disdpline aiid Jias succeeded 
in developing yogic power^ Hence their perception is stated 
to be of the alaukjka kind—the third of the varieties 
mentioned above. \\Tien we say that morality as conceived 
here is obedience to an inner h%\\ wc mean the intuitive 
judgments of such 'seeis* who alone can speak with the 
voice of the true self. To the average man, who b still under 
the ^^ay of particular desires and passions, tlie standard 
remams external inasmuch as hb knowledge of dharma, to 
confine oitrseives to only one of the two notions we are 
considering, is acquired through another and is second-hand 
Strangely enough the doctrine in its present form accepts 
the authority of the Veda also in this respect as shown by 
ife adoption of the whole of the karma discipline as taught 
in it,i and the need for two prama^as is justified on tlie 
supposition that dhanna can be intuited only after it is 
known from the Veda.* But if we remember that when once 
liharma is known, the most important thing to do is to 
strive not for acquiring an immediate or direct knowledge of 
ft, but for realidng it in action, it becomes clear that one 
of the two pnimltias is superfluous. And it is the Veda that 
is so, If we may judge from the general tenor of the doctrine 
and the repudiation of verbal testimony as an independent 
prarai]^a in the Vaiie^a part of it. 

So far ^ the preliminary' discipline is concerned, wt can 
trace the influence of the Git^ teaching as early as Praiasta- 
pada .3 but the trmning really appropriate to the NyajTi- 
Vai^ka and originally recommended in it is akin to what 
Wc have noted in conuection with the heretical schools in an 
earlier chapter (p, 113), Its object, however, is the same as 
that of karma-yoga, via, sattvaiuddhi or 'cleansing of the 
heart, ^ as is clear from Vatsy 5 yana*s reference to It as Atma- 
samskara or self-puriJication/ and is to Ixs achieved hy 
ebminating narrow love (raga) ajid hate (dve^). Only the 
course of conduct kid down here is not disinterc$ted activity 
in the GTta sense but the practice of yama and niyaiim,^ 
There is some uncertainty negnrding the originaj connotation 

« NM, p, loS, 
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nyAya-vaiSesika 

of these teims as understood in tJie N^yaya-Vaiicsika, But 
in the Jatcr works treating ol the doctrine, they come to be 
identified with the same as defined in the SaAkhya-Yoga.' 
We shall, therefore, defer the eKplauation of these terms to 
the next chapter, merely remarking now that they respec¬ 
tively represent the negative and positive sides of ethical 
training. larve and hate are found to a greater or less extent 
in all men; and together with their causes—^pleasure and 
pain—they are reckoned os specific qualities of the self in its 
empirical condition. AU voluntary activity is traced to these 
sources so that the view which the Nyaya-Vaifesika takes 
of conduct may be described as hedonistic. Only we must 
not forget that it regards the desire to avoid pain to be as 
strong a motive in prompting the will as the desire to obtaiu 
pleasure.* 1~he selfish activity (prav^ti) to which narrow love 
and hate give rise leads in its turn to pain and pleasure, and 
they again to likes and dislikes, Tims life, as it is commonly 
led, moves in a vicious circle in which no point can be 
regarded as the beginning. By rest raining man from indulging 
in certain actmties and by encouraging him to cultivate 
certain positive rurtues, the training Implied in yama and 
niy'ama helps him to break avfay from this circle and pursue 
undistracted the path by w'hich he may reach the ultimate 
goal of life. 

The nature of the goal is determined by the pessimistic 
attitude of the doctrine towards life as a whole. The doctrine 
does not deny the reality of pleasure as a positive experienceJ: 
but pain is equally real, and the two, in its view, are so 
inextricably connected with each other that avoiding pain 
necessitates avoiding pleasure as well. Further, it believes 
that pleasure in life is so uncertain and pain so much 
predominates over it that it is not worth one’s while to strive 
to secure it. All pleasure again being transient—lasting only 
for two instants, like jfiaoa—continuous pleasure means 
perpetual efiort. Hence the ideal of Ufe is represented as 
apavarga or 'escape,' It is negative and consists not in the 

' S« NSa IV, ii ^6; Vieswpatt: TV. U. ^6; NyJya- 
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attainment: of happiness, but in the ramovnl of pain, Tite 
removal, being a cltivaihsa or ‘posterior negation,' wiJ] endure 
ever afterA-ards and no lapse from that condition wilJ take 
place. Such an ideal is quite operative, for, according to tlie 
Nyaya-Vai^e^ka, conative activity is prompted as much by 
a desire to shun pain as by a desire to obtain happiness, and 
the prospect of rising above ah pain once for ah is strong 
enough to impel a person convinced of the misery of em¬ 
pirical existence to do his utmost for reaching that end. But 
tlic mm of life should not only be desirable; it should also be 
possible of attainment and the doctrine holds, as we know, 
that evil though real can be avoided.' For pain like pleasure is 
only an adventitious feature of the self and its removal 
means no loss to its intrinsic character. For instance in deep 
sleep, the self remains without either, which may be taken 
to indicate the possibility of mok^ being a similar but 
permanent condition.^ It is not only pain and pJeasure that 
are adventitious, but also knowledge, desire, volition, etc,, 
so that the state of mok^ is one in w hich tlie self is able to 
cast off all its nine specific qualities. Accordingly, the self 
tlien not merely transcends empirical life, but oIm ceases 
to be the subject of experience in ah its forms. 

It is interesting to compare this ideal with that of Bud¬ 
dhism. Buddha taught that avoiding pleasure and pain or 
eliminating selfishness is not possible until we cease to 
believe in the self as a persisting entity. The N'yaya- 
Vaiie^ika differs in admitting an enduring self; but it 
imsiste that the ideal of life is not reached until we feel 
convinced that the self in reality is beyond all experience. 
Thus the source of evil in this system lies not in our belief 
that there is a permanent self, but in the belief that it must 
needs have pain or pleasure while in its intrinsic nature it 
is devoid of both. Such a wrong view of the self gives rise to 
love and hate; and the rest of life's selfish activities follow 
from liem. This theory which is implicit in the Vaiie^ika 
analysis of the springs of action into desire for pleasure (raga) 
and aversion from pain (dve^a), the Xyaya makes explicit 
by resolving them into something more ultimate, viz, 

' NS, I. L inj-i; NM, p. 501. t NS, IV, i, 6j, 
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delusion* (moha). Out aim should be to iree ourselves from 
the tyranny of this wrong conviction by realizing tiie true 
nature of the self* Tliis initial folly of moha nr nuthyS-jnana 
is not a nriere lock of right knowledge but positive error or 
wrong knowledge.^ It may be represented as two-folds 
(i) mistaking things that are not really of the self as belonging 
to it* \i2, manas, body and so forth ; and (li) mistaking the 
non-essential or accidental features of the self such as 
knowledge, pain and pleasure arising through association 
with its empirical vesturCp for its essential features. Neither 
separation from the formet not the elimination of the latter 
can affect the integrity of the self: but man commonly loses 
sight of this fact and feels tliat witti their deficiency is 
bound up that of himself^ In one word, there is nothing 
which the self can or has to obtain for itself; and it is the 
knowledge of this truth that is the immediate means of 
release.i But if it is sucocsafuily to dispel the delusion^ it 
should be ripened into direct mtuition through constant 
meditation. Mere reasoned conviction is of no avail* Thus the 
acquisition of right knowledge and the practice of yoga 
constitute the chief features of the discipline directly leading 
to release. The way of securing the saving knowledge is as 
foUow^s: (t) Formal study of philosophy which is to be 
carried on under a competent teacher who can properly 
instnict us; and (2) reflection upon wrhat has been thus 
leamt with a view to get conviction for oneself about it. 
These two stages secure mediate knowledge or “knowledge 
by description* as w e might say. Then follows (3) meditation 
upon the true nature of the self *+ It leads to direct experience 
of the truth which will banish ignorance at once. A person 
who has such experience, it is ^supposed, will reach tlie fltuil 
goal of life (apavaiga) as soon as he is dissociated frcuu the 
ph3/si€al body at death. 

In thus concei ving of the goal of life, the Nyaya-Vai^e^ika 
i NS. IV. i. 3^; NM. pp. 
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is tacitly di^aying that thane is any difference betwecm scul 
and matter. The self that has reached it is divested of all 
exiMrience and it is not even conscious of itself tlien* Such 
^ ideal is sureJy repugnant to the common mind, whatever 
justification it may or may not have in iJieory. It may 
successfuiJy avoid evU, but it is a success which is worse 
than defeat. The straightfoniard attempt of the Buddhist to 
secure annihilation is far better than this formal admission 
of a self in unconscious mok^a. But It is mok^a only in the 
eschatological sense. The complete dimiiiatLOn from the self 
of all its specific qualities in the case of an enlightened 
petfjon is suppo^ to take place only after death* So far as 
the present Hfe is concerned, such elimination is not only not 
aimed at but h impossible. If we then, according to our 
plan (p, 1S4), try to dctenriine the Nyaya-Vai^egika ideal of 
life from the positivistic sidCp much of what undesirable 
disapp^ from it. JB^-^mukti, no doubt, is not formally 
recogmaed here as in some other systems; but a stage 
corresponding to it, when a person has succeeded in obtaining 
enlightenment though lie has not yet become 'free' in the 
technical senso^ is admitted [p. 19) both by Vntsyayana and 
Uddyofakana. Such a person udll not be divorced from his 
phji*5ical or menta] adjuncts, but nimrow love and hate will 
have disappeared from him together with the selfish activity 
that pnocee^ from them. Nor will his life be one of passivity, 
if we may judge from Gautama^s statement^ that activity 
tiiiat^ only when it is prompted by selfishness. The best 
^pport for putting this forw^ard as the Nyaya-VaiSe^ka. 
ideal of life is to be found in its conception of God, 'the 
highest Soul (parainatmaj as he is termed, wbo is not bereft 
of knowledge or desire or will, hut only has no pain or 
ple^ure, no Ukes or dislikes and therefore, though ever 
active, never engages himself in any selfish activity* From 
this vicW'point, then^ man^s eSort here ahouJd be directed 
towards acquiring enlightenment, reflniog desire and will by 
purging them of all selfishness, learning to endure pain and 
whoDy abolish hate—an ideal which, W'hatever it ma}' lead 
to ultimately, is not without an excellence of its own. 

^ NS. IV. i. 64. 
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sAnkhya-yoga 

This should once have heea a widely inlluential schw! to 
judge from references to it in the MahSbhiiata and kindred 
liteiature': but its vogue, especially on the S^kbya side, 
is not \'ery great now.* The survi^Hog part of its literature 
also is relatively poor. Afodem adiobis, as we have already 
liad occasion to notice (pp. lob* 13=}- al'e divided in their 
opinion as regards its origin. All agree that references to 
what appear as the Sajikhya“Yoga doctrirte are found in the 
Upani^^ds, especially in the later ones among them. But 
while some are of opinion that the system is independent 
in origin and almost as old as the Upan^ads, others tnaintain 
that it is an offehoot of the teaching of those anrient 
treatises. There is indeed a reference in one of the Upaniiads] 
to Kapila r?i, tJje supposed founder of the Safikhya according 
to tradition: taut both old Indian thinkei3< and present-day 
scholaist agree that it is only app^nt. The expression 
j- there means the ‘red wiscard,’ not ‘Kapila, the seer.' as it may 
at first appear and denotes not a real person at all but 
Hiranyagnrfaha or some other mythical being. As the 
discuMion of this question requires an acquaintance with the 
details of tlie doctrine, wc cannot enter upon it now. We shall 
merely state in passing tliat whatever its true origin, then^ 
was one stage in the history of the system when its adherent^ 
traced it to the Upani^ds. Badara3ra,!ja, as b well knovp'nj 
has systematized the teaching of the Upani^ds in hb 
fTedanta^satra, and one of the topics to which he i^uis time 
and again is whether the Sfihliya is the teaching of the 
Upanifads.* His conclusion is that it b not, and hb repeated 

» Sm SS. p. 337. ■ 
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refmnce lo it cannot be satisfactorily accounted for vrithout 
assUTning that there were Safikhya thinkm in his time who 
contended that that was the teaching of the Upani^ds. 
Even ao late as the sixteenth century’' a.d, Vijdana Bliilquj 
the author of the SMUya-pravo^ojta-bhd^ya, which is a 
commentary on the Sii^khya-s^triit maintained a similar 
\“iew^ This may of course be the nesidt of later S^khya 
teachers tr^-ing to find support for their doctrine in the 
Upatii^ads, whose authority had come to prevail, but it may 
also indicate a desire on their part to trace it to its real 
source even w^hen the modifications in it had changed its 
character so very much. 

The relation betw^een the Sankhya ond the Yoga again is 
difficult of settlement. It is not even clear that one ol them is 
later than the othefp for they may well have been due to 
differentiations in wbat was originally a single doctrine, fn 
the fomi in w^hich the two have come down to uSp there is no 
doubt that the Yoga is later. If the idew adopted herep yiz. 
that the doctrine is derived from the Upani^ads, be right, 
it appears probable that its starting-point should be sought 
in a primitive Safikhya-Yoga with belief in a supreme God 
to whom the individual selves and prakrd, the source of the 
ph>^cai universe^ though distinct are yet suhordinate; for 
such a doctrine is nearer to the teaching of the Upani^ds 
than the atheistic SaAkhya or the theistic but dtialistic Yoga 
of classical times.^ We have to assume that under naturalistic 
influence such as that of the Sv abha .\'.a.^vadar4he capacity 
to unfold the universe w as triinsferred completely to prakrtip 
rendering the idea of God superfluous; and on that w^as Uter 
grafted a belief in his existence by the exponents of the Yoga= 
probably as a matter of theological expediencysatisfy 
the tbeists and to facilitate the propagation of the theory of 
the uni verse expounded in Sahkhya/jThis point will become 
clear w'hen we trace the origin of the doctrine and point out 
its relatiop to the Vedanta, 

■ Ct. l>r. Beivallcar: &kaitdi^r^^r Cinurntnim^ation pp. 
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sAStkhva-ycxja 

Tlic earliest book of authority on dassical Saiikhya we 
now have is tlie Sdftkkya-Urikd, which is a work of about the 
fifth century A, D. Roughly speaking* we may take its author 
ISvarakrsJja to have been a contemporary of Kalidasa. It 
coiiiiists of seventy stanzas and is on that account sometimes 
designated as the SaAfthya-sapUtii. It contains a brief but 
exceedingly lucid exposition of the theoretical teaching of 
the system and has been described as 'the pearl of the whole 
schobstie literature of India.' It has been commented upon 
by several, including Vacaspati—the w’eU-known advaitic 
scholar of the ninth century A.O. This book, with a com¬ 
mentary whose identity is not quite certain, was translate 
into Chinese under the name of *the Golden Seventy Dis¬ 
course' by one PatamSrtha. a Brahmin of D jjain who went to 
China in a.d. 546 on the invitation of its then Emperor 
and spent the rest of his life there. Anotlicr work of note on 
the system is the Taidw-sflpmsa, which, as its name indicates, 
is very brief ^“hardly more tlian a tabic of contents, as it has 
been characterized. It was regarded by Max Muller as the 
oldest work on the subject,' but that view is not generally 
accepted now.' A third work of importance on Uie system is 
the Sdftkhya-s^lTit. ascribed to Kapila himself; but the work, 
though much of its material may be really old. is clearly a 
very late production and cannot be assigned to a date earlier 
than the fourteenth century a,d. It is in six chapters of 
which four are concerned with the elucidation of the doctrine, 
one criticizes the rival systems and one gives tlie parables 
(akhyfiyika) illustrating Uic chief points of the doctrine— 
rather a novel feature in a Sutra work. It has been commented 
upon, among otliers, by Vijiiana Bhik^u, to whom reference 
has already been made. In this commentary the Safikhya 
appears considerably modified, the general efiect of the 
modification being to bring it nearer to the Vedanta. We 
may regard it as laier SiUikbya. W^e shall refer to its diverg¬ 
ences from the earlier where they are of importance. As 
regards the Yoga system, Patanjali’s Yogor-stitra is the 

I ss, p. a^l. , B j. 
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recognizet] tcxt-book. It has been assignee! to about the 
end of the fifth century a.d.'; and il this date be correct, 
the traditional ideatification of its anthor with Patanjali, the 
grammarian who is known to have lived in the second cen- 
tiu^' e.c.p must fall to the ground. It consists of four chapters 
which deal respectively with the nature of mental concen¬ 
tration (samhdhi), the patliway to it fsadhana], the super¬ 
natural powers that may be acquired through it {vibbiiti], 
and natiiiie of the goal of life which consists in the 
isolation of the self (kaivaJya), It has been commented upon 
by V3^sa* (a-U, 500) and King Bhoja (A,n. 1000) among 
others. T^e ioTjuct's coramentaTy has a splendid gloss by 
V^caspati and another by Vijdana BhiJe^u. 

I 

The Sai^Jchya-Yoga like the %ays-Vaiic^ika admits a plural¬ 
ity of selves, called punt^^ and is likewise realistic since 
it regards objects as existing independently of the mind that 
cognizes them. But while the latter traces the physical 
univ'erse to a multiplicity of sources^ the former derives ft 
from a single one. viz, ptikrti In other words, the S3hkhya- 
Yoga, unlike the Nyaya-Vafie^ka, i $—if we overlook for the 
moment the plurality of selves—dualistic, prakrti and puru^ * 
or nature and spirit being the only tw^o ultimate entities f 
recognized. We shaU now consider in some detail how each 
of these is conceived >— 

fi) 13 the first cause of the universe—of 

eveiyahing excepting only spirit which is uncaused* and 
accounts for whatever is ph>'sicai, both matter and force. Out 
of it, the whoJe ^-ariety of the tmiverse evolves. Hence the 
doctrine is known as or a * theory of change/ 

Even space and time are represented as aspects of prakrti 
and do not^ therefore, exist apart from iti as independent 
entities. This i^ a point which is worthy of note^i for it shows 
that the system does not, like the generality of philosophic 
» Prof. Jacobi: of PkHojQphicat Svlras, JADS- 
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doctrines iadading much of Western thought till quite recent 
times* start by positing matter in space and time, but looks 
upon the primordied physical entity as including and explain¬ 
ing them both. The nature of pcalqli is deduced from the 
nature of the common things of experience by the aid of 
reason alone. As the material cause of these things* it should 
con^st of what is common to all of them; for the effect, 
according to a fundamental postulate of the sj'stem, must be 
essentially the same as the material cause. By a process of 
analysis, the essential characteristics of the physical universe 
are reduced to three—named sattva, rajas and tamas: 
and prakrti is conceived as constituted of them. It is thus 
complex in its naturep tliough single. These three factors are 
termed gnnaSp whose conception is of the utmost importance 
in the sj’stemp The chief point about them is that they am 
not what their name might viz. quaiiries of praktti. 

Tliat would be admitting the distinction between substance 
and attribute as the Nj'^ya-Vai-Se^ka doesp but the S^khya- 
Yoga regards it as a pure abstraction. The gupas are to be 
understood here as the components of prakrti:^ They might 
be described as substances, if that again did not suggest 
the same artificial distinction. They arc still termed gunas 
bccausCpit b said^ they by intertwining make a rope (pina) 
or forge a chain for binding the self, Tliis explaiiation b 
somewhat inconsistent witli the spirit of the S^khya-Yoga 
teaching, for praJqti not only binds but also liberates the 
self from bondage^ Indeed puma's liberation^ as we shall 
&ee. is the ultimate purpose for which it evolves. There b 
I another explanation p which again seems to run counter to 
the dominant thought of the doctrine. If is stated that the 
guj;ia5 are SO called because thej^ form a category sutordUmis 
to the puru^, which impbes that spirit here is more imj^rtant 
and that prakrti is only something that mmisteis to it. The 
explanation, though supported by certain statements of old 
authoritiefi.^ would destroy the avowed dualbtic character of 
the teaching by making one ultimate entity depend upon 
another. As regards tlie nature of the gunas: sattva repre¬ 
sents whate\Tr b fine or light; tainas whatever is coarse or 
‘ i. &i. « VS. ii. 23. YSB. L 4 
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h^yy; and rajas whatever Is active. It b dear from tJib 
description that the conception is arrived at as a hypotlitsb 
in accounting for the diversity of the world in its material as 
well as its mechanical aspects. Their triple character merely 
signifW-s that ihre^ b the minimum number of demon t$ 
necessary for such an expranation.* If only one gu^ is 
postulated, it would not explain variety at all; if tw^o, they 
would cither cancel each other^s effect^ thus leading to no 
transformation whatever, or one would dominate over the 
other olwaj'Sp thus leading to a monotonous movement in a 
single direction. In later Sahkhya is found the important 
development that each of the three gu^ias b manifold and 
that the infinity of prakrti b due to their indefinite number. 
In thb case the triple division would be the r^ult of grouping 
together like gunas. Such a view undoubtedly explains 
better the discord and diversitj" of the world of experience; 
but at the same time it makes the doctrine more like tJic 
Vai^esLka* with its bdief in an infinity of atomic reals with 
qualitative dlstincrionSK 

The gu^ form the substratum of change which as in 
Buddhism is taken to be perpetual (p. 2tr). But change b not 
total here and the gimas persist while only their mode^ 
appear and disappear. This solution of the prolsJem of change 
leads to the postulating of a two-fold condition for 
things—one, latent or potential and the other^ potent or 
actual, VVlicn all the modes of prakrti are latent, we have 
the state of dissolution (pralaya)! at other times, evolution 
(saiga). Even in the state of dissolution, prakrti is supposed 
to maintain its dynamic character; only then, instead of 
producing unlike forms, it reproduces itself (sajilti^Ti- 
parinama) so that perpetual motion is a fundamental postu¬ 
late of the system so far as the ph}^Lcal w'orJd b concerned 
(P* 233). J The ground for the cotidusion that there b pei- 
* The idQA. qf gu^ U not derived frora the medicaJ theory 
of the three dhfittis, has at Jea^t n pAn&lhl in it, CL STK, at 13. 

^ SPB. i, 127-8. Am regards the antiquity 0/ the guga-doetTirte, 
sec OST. vol. V. p. 377. The conoeptioD octim 4is early as AV.* and 
the Jlifhli. is fulJ of refereucci to it. 

J Ptadkiiaa^-pNiriojliTitug Jii sarva eva. bh^va ftc eiti-iaJcteh' STK- 

at. j. 
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petuaJ movement in pmk|li is to be found in the conviction 
that if it ceased to be dynamic at any stage, it would be 
impo$sibie to account for the reappearance of motion m it 
agaio^ Here we see a realization of the truth of Newton's 
First Law of Motion that a body in motion or at rest con¬ 
tinues to be so unless it is disturbed from outside. There h 
no such e.xterjoal agency recognized in the doctrine to interfere 
with its movement. No doubt the change from the state of 
dissolution to that ol evolution is accounted for by intro¬ 
ducing an outside influence, viz. the presence of spirit 
(puru^-sammdhi)*; but the explanation b given only in a 
half-hearted manner and is, as we shall sec, one of the 
unsatbfactoiy features of the system, so far at least as the 
S^hkhya part of it b ooncemed. 

Tliere are certain special features of evolution as conceived 
here which deserve notice. First, it b based on a belief in the 
indestructibility of matter ^md the persistence of force. 
Something caimot come out of jiotliing; and whatever is, 
has always been. Production b only the manifestation 
(abhivyakti) of what b already in a latent form* and is not a 
new^ creation tarambha). Tlieso-callcd beginning of an object 
is only an event in iU hbtoiy: the object itseH b not, and 
cannot be, made. Siiuilarly* destruction means only change 
of form* for there can be nothing like absolute ajinihilatioo. 
Secondly, evolution b conceived as cyclic or periodieal. 
'That IS, there are periods of evolution and di^lution 
alternating so that it b not a process of continuous progress 
in one direction only^ It would seem abo that dissolution b 
the normal state^ for there is a persistent tendency in pmkrti 
when in evolution, to revert to that stnte^ Nextp evolution 
is here regarded as teleological; but, as prakrEi is by hypo¬ 
thesis not sentient, we cannot take it wholly so, We may 
characterize it as quasi-teleological, how^ever hard it may be 
to understand that lemih ^Vhat b meant is that the whole 
process serves a purpose* though it cannot be described as 
consciously pursued, l-astiy evolution^ so far as it b teleolo¬ 
gical at all, has reference to the in dividual and not to the 
species. Its object b not the elcs'ation or Lmprovcnient of 

I 5 P. i. 96. 
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the latter, even at the expcn$c of the fomtcr, but securing 
uroridJy ejqTCrience (bhoga) for the individual or bringing 
about his liberation {apavarga} from the ties of sodisara. 
We shall later explain probable meaning of this douhle 
aim involved in the evolutioii of prakrti. 

The order of evolution of the twenty-fota- principles 
(tattvasj known to the system, if we cTcdude the puru^ 
which stand outside the realm of change, wiH be seen from 
the following scheme:— 

I, Praler^i. 

I 

Mahat, 

Ahaih-kAm. 

I 

1-i-1 

4 ^ 3 ^. Senioiy Motor I5-J9* 

UTguis. {^r^ans, | 

zo-^. BhQtlA 

The complete ^igoificrance of t^h scheme and of the Yarious 
terms used iti it will become clear as we proceed. For the 
present it will suffice to refer to only a few points in it:“ 

(a) The evolutionary series includes in addition to what 
arc clearly ph>^cal, viz. the five subtle (taum^tras) and the 
five gross dements (bhutas), certain others like the manas 
which appear to be psychical in character; and it may seem 
a contradiction to make prakrti, which by hypothesis is 
non-sentientp their source. Really, however, there b no 
contradictioD^ for the latter are not themselves psychical p 
but owe that character to the influence of the self,, the 
sole principle of consciousness acknowledged in the doc¬ 
trine. An illustratton may make the S 3 lnkhya-Yoga pcpsi- 
tion clear in this respect. A mirrof can reflect our features p 
hut the surface of the wall, upon which it hangs, cannot; 
and yet both are alike material. Similar is the case of the two 
sets of entities above referred to which, though originatiog 
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from the same pmkrti, bcliave differently towards the self— 
one respcnditig to its Influence readily and the otKer not 
doing sOh The difference between them is therefore one of 
degreep not of essence. The 'psychicaJ' factors have in fact 
been compared to the nervous system on its physical side.* 

(ii) In the state of dissolutioDp the three gu^as of prak^tip 
tJiough perpetually aetive> are in perfect equihbnnni. At the 
beginning of a period of evolution* this state ceases and is 
loUowed by one in which sattva predominates. It marks 
the starting-poiot of heterogeneous evolution and is called 
mahat (Hhe greator buddhi. The initial stimulus for this 
alteradon, according to the Yoga^ comes from God or 
Isvara.=^ According to the Siiikhya on the other hand wMch 
acknowledges no such supreme ^ingp the change is ascribed 
to the "mere presence" {sMuidhya’-mitra),? as it b termed, of 
the puni^; and the possibility of its influencing prakfti. 
though continuing to be passive, is illustrated by a magnet 
attracting iron. This is a point which is far from satisfactory^ 
In the first place, tlie puru^ b eternal and omnipresent like 
prakriii so that the condition determining the evoliiriou of 
the latter is ever fulfilled while its course is supposed 
to be interrupted at intervab by dissolution. To explain 
the break in the course of evolution by the past 
karma of beings Tivill not do, for the puru§a^ being really 
untouched by good or evil, karma and its efEbets should be 
taken to characterize the buddhi and therefore as internal 
to prakiti.^ There b again the difficulty due to the admission 
of many selves in understanding what exactly is meant by 
the presence ol purusa—whether it b of one or of all. To 
assume, as Vijn^a Bhik^u does,s that it refers to the influ¬ 
ence of a chief Pumga in each kajpa. or cycle of creation would 
virtually be to abandon the atheistic positiori and side with 
the Yoga. 

(iii) iS^ow^ as regards the last group in the evoIutEon* viz, 
the elements: When we remember that the ultimate reals out 
uf which the produced part of the universe is constituted 
according to the Nyaya-Vabe^lm are these elements^ it will 

* JLRE. p, 190, 1 See BAcja-^vrflt cu YS. i- ajj* 

J SPB. i. 96* I SF* L 16* J SPB. i. 96. 
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be seen that the San kliya-Yoga carries its investigation 
farther back than that until it arriv^es at a single 

principle. How are these cleinents derived and u'hat are their 
cliatacteristics ? Their immediate causes are the five tanmS- 
ttas; and they are named after the distinguishing features of 
the five elements as ^bda-tanmaini ('essence of sound'), 
sparSa-tanmatra ('essence of toudi'j.etc. The gross elements 
which spring from them show greater and greater differentia¬ 
tion. Their mode origin is as follows: From ^bda-tanmatra 
emerges ikSia with sound as its manifest quality. From 
^bdatanmltra and spar^-tanmatra combined emerges air, 
w^hich therefore has the two qualities of sound and touch; 
from these two and rDpa-tanmatra springs fire, w^fuch has the 
three qualities of sound, touch and colour; from these three 
and rasa-tanmSitra emerges water with four qualities, vii. 
soundp touch, colour and taste; and [ast, earth comes into 
being from ail the five tanm^tras and is therefore character- 
i^d by all the five qualities of sound, touch, colour, flavour 
and odour. 7 'he elements beginning with ik§ia are conse^ 
quently more and more concrete. Each dement is conceived 
as manifold, and consists of finite and disparate particles 
termed paraitiajniiiSpK though the expression does not signify 
here precisely what it does in the Kyaya-VaL^^ka. It is out 
of these atoms that the w^hole of the physical univeise as 
known to us is produced. 

(ivj The scheme indicates only what we may descrit^ 
as primary evolution. Evolution docs not stop at it. It goes 
further on as is shown, for example, w'hon pfthivl is trans^- 
fonmed into a tree^ or a caterpillar becomes a butterfly- Tliis 
secondary evolution is in fact what w'c are familiar with and 
what takes place within any single period of evolution. 
WTien an object that has evolved in this sense breaks np, it 
is reduced to tiie form of the gross elements and the process 
of dissolution does not extend beyond except when the 
evolutionary period in queistion itself comes to an eniL 
Primaiy evolution is described as the differentiation into 

* €1. ySfl. i. 45S m. 44 , 53 . 

■ As id the NyHya-Vjiiic^ikA, no di^tincHO'n is mode licre between 
mechanical lad Of^lanii: products. S« p. 330 anU. 
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dislittcl pnncip[es (tattvantaiB-pariDaina)i; but what consti¬ 
tutes distinctness is not weJJ defined. It is clear, however, 
that this amounts to a recognition of grades or degrees in 
change. 

An attempt is made in the sj’stem to deduce the being 
of prakrti. not merely its nature, with the aid of teason. The 
deduction depends upon two principles which the system 
takes as its postulates. The first of them to which we have 
alr^dy alluded b described as the sjit-kajya-v3da. According 
to it, nothing new can come into being which is in clear 
opposition to the fJyiya-Vaiiejika doctrine of asat-kfiiya- 
v£da. The totality of what exists row is g^ven from the very 
beginning. But what is, may be implicit or explicit—'the 
two fonns being respectively temied ’cause'and 'effect.* The 
jar is ever there and is so really eternal; but it is not per¬ 
ceivable when in a subtle or latent form. In other words, a 
thing always is in itself though it may not be far f(S.> It 
su^ists always although it may exist only for a while, and 
enstence necessarily signifies subsistence. The beating of 
this postulate on the present question is that the physical 
world which is now explicit must once have been implicit; 
and it is just that implicit state which is prakftL That is 
indeed the literal meaning of the term pradhana (’what is put 
before or presupposed’),J which is sometimes used for 
prakrti. The second postulate is that the finite alvrays 
implies the infinite, which reminds one of the dictum of Kegel 
that the finite transcends itself. The notion of finitude here 
requires a w'ord of cxpIanatiDn. Things as understood in the 
Safikhya-Yoga cannot be said to be limited by time or space, 
for neither of them is recognised as a separate entity. So the 
word 'finite' is taken to mean 'not 5 elf“sustainiiig* or, as it is 
otherwise expressed, 'not pervasive’ (avyapi),i For example, 
5 ka£a is fimte in this sense because while it sustains all tliat 
is derived from it in the process of evolution, it itself is 
sustained by its cause, vii. ^bda-tanmatra. This tanmatra 
again reveals another element more fundamental by whichit 
is Sustained; and so forth backwards until we reach an entity 

• STK. St. 3, 1 c(. YS.iif. 13, 

1 SPB, I. 133. , STK. St. 15-16. 
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which is all-perv^jisivff and self-sustaining. That is prakTti 
In prakrti itself nr, what amounts to the samCp in the three 
gutias. we may think tliat there is mutual exclusion, none 
being caused by the otheiSp and that they are aJl therefore 
finite. But the theory is that, though nut causally related, 
they are absolutely dependent upon one another (^yonyi- 
Sraya-vftti)p> and that none of them is self-sustaining, fn 
other words, prakfU is not a mere unity of aggregation, but 
a systematic unity of parts each of which has its special 
i place and function in the whole. ThiSp by the way, shows the 
I existence of a limit to the investigation of the cause for the 
physical world; for, if wc proceed farther back, we do not get 
anything from prakrti. It Ls therefore regarded as 

param|\yakta 'the final unmanifest^^or the first cause whose 
being is iinconditiotied and necessary. It will be seen that the 
xea^ning is based upon the obseiv'ation of common things 
tmerguig from their rpspecti^-e material causes and disappear¬ 
ing into them again^ ±4 jar is made out of clay; and» when 
"destroyed^ it turns into clay again, pjnergence and absorption 
thus have a tenninus, clay here; This process of reasoning 

is only extended beyond the visible material wxsrld to amve 
at prakftL; or^ to state the ^aiue differently, primary evolution 
is postulated on the analogy of the secondary* Even sup¬ 
posing that a principle which has a basis in experience may 
be extended to what transcends experience, it may weU be 
asked w hat warrant there is for assuming the very principles 
—ah;im-k^ and tanmatras—and only so many, to 
accom^t for the bhOtas w^hich alone axe given in experience; 
and it is significant that the basis for this part of the doctrine 
is stated to be not inference but verbal testimony (^plagama) 
or the ipss di^it of the Safikhya-Yoga teachers^ That the 
physical world has evolved out of a certain number of ele¬ 
mental principles given in our experience, or perhafK from 
one, is a doctrine of the S^rabhava-vlda (p. 105); but tlie 
further reference to mahat, etc,* as intermediate stag^ in tlae 

< STK. fft la; YBr iL 45. Such a view, aI cottrse,ia open to cdtidain 
with mference to spirit which Qeilher pervades nor is pervaded by the 
gu^. kading to the COnciluioa that boUi pfalqU and puru^ arc 
enllp. S» Ekdmafi If. Ji. i. * STK. *t. 13-1^. I STK, st 6- 
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fiVdlution, which di$tiiignishe$ the SaAkhya-Yoga. suggests 
that it is to be traced to a dififeient source. We shall see in 
the sequel what reasons there are for concluding that source 
to be the Upani^ads. 

[2) Purti^a,—FuTu^ b mere sentience. It b changeless, 
eternal £Lnd omnipresent. It b also entirely pa$sivep all 
activity being restricted to pralcili. If may accordingly be 
said fo represent the affective or receptive side of the mind 
and is consequently described as an enjoyer or c-icperient 
(bhokta) without being a doer or agent (kartaj. hike prakrti. 
the self also is here sought to be established with the help of 
i^ason alone, Variotis aigunients^are adduced to prove why 
such a psychic entity should belu^sed to ejost.* First of 
ail it is stated that the jphj^skeJ universCp bein g inApntiim t^ 
r equire a sentient prinrip lj; to experience it or tHiit objects 
stjgge^‘k subject, ajtnoi^ such an argtjment by recogniring 
a necessary relation betvs'^ecn the two militates against the 
fundamental dualism of the sj’stem. Equally inconsbtent 
with tlic same aspect of the doctrine b the second argument 
that prakfti, which Lscamplex^ implies by contrast the exist¬ 
ence of something which is simple, vis. the self. Again tlie 
design* that b found in nature, particuifliiy in the Living 
body, it is argued, leads to the same conclusion. A note- 
w^orthy point here is the manner in which the 'design 
argument* is tiLilizcd. It is explained as pointing not to the 
dKJigner but fo one that profits by the design. The Sidkh}!! 
concludes from the presence in nature of means adapted to 
the accomplishment of particular ends, not fo God as thdr 
author, but to the self for w'hom it supposes them £0 exist. 
This conclusion may be taken as bdng on a par with the 
utjier, for any contriver must ncc<asariiy have in view* one 
w^Jiose need his contrivance meets. No watches for example 
would be made if there ivas none fo use tlicm. But it may be 
asked w^hy it should not equally well imply God as the 
contriving mind whom the SSAkhya^ as an a^eistlc doctrine, 
decimes to accept. Here is a point of much importance in the 

* SK. St. 

* This. arguiif?iit Ih oirelui^ in the Up^i^s. Sc* 

p. 6& antf. 
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j, doctrinej espedalJy in contriist to tlic NjS^'a-Vai^^ika. In 

the latter, the material out of which the visible universe h 
made p^sessea no spontaneity of its own. Its various parts 
: have accordingly to be brought together and also kept 
together by some external factor—God or karma or both* i 
But here there is a great advance in the conception of 
^. pmkiti in that it Is of an organic entity.^ It is able to develop 
;of itself* Such an entity has no need for an external manipu- 
' lator. This is at the bottom of the atheism of tlie Sankhya 
and shcFws the futility of attempts hke that of Vijhina j 

'Bhik^u to read theism into the doctrine.^ But prakrti, | 

though its conception is different from that df the .Vyaya- j 

Vai^^ika atoms, does not evolve for itself and therefore \ 

points to sentient puni?a. It is this teleology implicit in i 

pratrti that the design argument here makes use of. It serves 
fas the point of departure from the SvabhSva-vida with 
which the doctrine has much in common., and tells us by the 
way that spirit is the only true tjtimate in the SaLAkhya-Yoga, ‘ 

Unlike prakrtip it is not a unity of parts; nor is it non^nticnE 
like it. So It does not in its turn refer to anything beyond it¬ 
self. A fourth argument is drawn from man's longing for 
escape from sariisira or the spiritual instinct to be free. What 
I strives to escape must be other than what it is to escape from, 

^ I viz, prakrti. The puru^as are conceived as many; and 
I various arguments are put forw'ard in support of that 4 
view ,3 such as the divergent histories of men and the differ¬ 
ences in their endowment—physical, moral and intellectual. 

But such reasoning only shows the plurality of the empirical 
selves. In themselves, it is hard to see how the puru^ can 
differ from one another. There is not even a semblance of 
^ I explanation here as in the XySya-Vai^^ika, where each seif 
^ is stated to be inherently characterized by its own \iie^ 

(p. 333)* 

Tlie view of causation in the system is the very' revem of -I 
• that in the Nyaya-Vaiie^ika. It is described as J 

vada, for the product, according to it, is supposed to be there \ 
in the materia] cause always in a latent form. But sat-kajya- 
vada like asabkarjTi-viida* it must be mmembered, refers 1 
I SK at. i 7 . * SPB i. l SK. st, J 
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only to thft materi^ cause. The system recogniMs two other 
kinds of cause—the efficient and the finals The latter points 
tn somethitig outside the sphere of prakrti, it being always 
either worldly experience (bhoga) or release (apavarga)* both 
of which have reference to the self. This statement, however, 
does not seem to signify that tlie final aim of evolution is two* 
fold- Apavarga or escape means, as in the Nyaya-Vai^^ika, 
the restoration of the self once for all to its natural condition- 
Prakrti evolves for bringing about its release in this sense, 
and it ceases to do so for a self when that particular self 
becomes free. WTien w*e take this dong with the point 
already noticedp via. that the state of pralaya or world- 
absorption and not that of evolution is normal to prakrtip 
apavarga will be seen to be the only true aim^ We may look 
upon the other aim of hhoga as its necessary antecedeni/ If 
the two aims be considered as independent or external to 
each other, it will not be possihle to explain how' blind 
pmkfti, albeit tiiat it is omnipotent, can exercise a choice 
between them and decide whidi is to be secured for which 
puni^ and when. The introduction of kslrII|^lp as already 
indicated, will not help the argument* for the traces which 
past karma leaves behind abide not in the sdf but in 
hiiddhi and are therefore of prakrti- Such an interpretation 
saves the doctrine to some extent from the charge of self- 
contradiction in the conception of prakfti* viz. that while it is 
stated to be non-sentient* it is supposed to be endowed with 
activity which implies conscious choice. The final cause is the 
most impoTtant of the causes and in one sense it may be 
said to be the only cawsfij^ for in its absence there would be 
no progressive movement at all in prakrti. Its recognition 
signifies what we have already pointed out^ that the con¬ 
ception of prakfti is that of a systematized unity of parts or 
a teleological whole. The efficient cause is conceived as nega¬ 
tive in its nature. It b useful only in removing obstacles and 
nut in making any positive contribution towards the product, 
for by hypothesis whatever manifests itself is already there 
in the material cause* is characteriKd by unh^rsaj 

potency, and holds in itself the possibility of all forms. It can 
^ Cl. SK. At. PurM$ArtbB eva 
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become anything and the c&cient cause h required only to 
determine the direction in which it is to exliibit movement 
by remo\dng tlie obstacle in that direction. As analogous 
to this, wc may think of wafer stored up in a reservoir which 
at every point of its sides is tijdng to find an outlet and 
tlows out only where the resistance to its efiort Ls removed. * 
Finally^ we must point out that this view of causation 
holds solely within the Sphere of prakfti and its transforma¬ 
tions. The s«lf, in reality, remains uniouehed by it- It is 
neither a cause nor an effect of ^mything, 

Tlie most important distinction between the SoAkhya and 
the Yoga is the belief of tJic latter in God. Some scholars, old 
as weJJ as new%» have tried to maintain that there was no 
intention on the part of Kapita to deny God and that aJJ that 
he meant to assert was the imposdbility of raHonaUy estab¬ 
lishing bis existence. But this seems to be contrary to the 
spirit of cZaasica] Siidkhya os already obsewed; and it may 
here be added that the attempt to give a thcLstic colour to 
the doctrine appears quite late in its history, Vijflana Bhik^u 
is anxious to find a place for God in the Sai^khya scheme, but 
tlie support lor it even in the late Sfiira is sZender, We have 
already indicated how the notion of God or l^r^-ara as he is 
termed here came to be included in the Yoga; and it is 
therefore only loosely related to the doctrine. The very 
sDtras in which it is postulated in Patanjall's work stand 
disconnected w^th tlie rest of the work.i As conceived here^ he 
is a puTu^ like others, though a perfect one. He is omniscient 
aijil omnipresent; hut, unlike the VedMtic TSvara, he U 
/ external to matter (prakfti) as well as lo die mdi^iduai 
I selves (puru^). In other w-ords, he is not the Absolute and 
in this he resembles the Nyaya-Vai^e^ka God (p* 242), the 
^ chief difference being in the part they play in shaping the 
^orld owing to the difference in the conception in die two 
jdocUines of the materia] out of wliich it is shaped. The only 
argument adduced by Palorijali in support of his thdstic 
position is the existence in our experience of a graded scale 
of knowledge* wisdom, etc., which, he supposes, pointii to 

* YS. jv, 3. * See SPB. i. v. SS. pp. 302-4. 
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infinite knowledge, wistlom, etc., as their hunt. He to whom 
these tatter belong is God. But it may be asked bow these 
suDcr-exceUences can belong to God if he ako, being a pumsa, 
is bare spirit and sttuida aloof fTom prabyti. To ward oft su<^ 
an obiection the doctrine views God as endowed witli a sort 
of personality implying actual contact with a 
adiunct which consists mainly of sattva and d^ not l^d 
him. Besides affording the initial impetus for the evolution 
of prakrti, he in his mercy helps his devotees in finding relea^ 
from empirical existence. But God's help is not the only 
means of securing it, the successful practice of yoga, as we 

shall see. being MIC thcr, , . , .l .l.. 

Before concluding this section, w-e may bring together the 
several postulates of the S 3 rikhya-Yoga to which we had 
occasion to refer. They are:—^ 

(ij W'hatcTi'er is, alu^ays is; and whatever b not, never is. 

(ii) Change implies sometliing that changes. 

(iii) The effect is essentially the same as its matenal cause, 

(iv) All variety can eventually be traced to three so^es, 

which ait not. hoivevcr, independent but inter¬ 
dependent. 

(v) Matter is characterized by perpetual motion. 

(vi) Neither mind is derived from matter, nor matter ftoin 

mind. 

II 

Here as elsewhere in Indian philosophy generally the term 
■«>-chology' is to be nndcistood in its etymological sense ^ 
the science of the soul. But what is the that cm ^ 
thought of as the subject of expenenc* tn this sj-stem. We 
have the ptmisa. no doubt, but it reaUy remains extern^ to 
everything and cannot therefore stand for the subject of 
experience. There b another element that ^es as an 
important aid in the process of kno^g. vii. mahat or 
bnddhi; but that b equally unsuited to be the subject tiiough 
for quite a different reason. It b aon-sentietit (jada) being 
derived from prakiti, and experience cannot therefore be 
ascribed to it. Though ueither by itself can serve as ^e 
subject, it b stated, tliey do so together, the buddhi contn- 
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buting all the activity inYolved in it and tlic purti^ the 
element of awareness (caitan^'a). The puni^ illumines or is 
reflected in the buddhip which though physical is fine 
enough to receive the reflection; andp thus illumined^ it 
serv'es as the conscious subject. The buddbi may therefore 
be viewed as the ph>'sical medium for the manifestation of 
spirit. We may call their unity in this sense the empirical 
self to dbtinfubh it from the puru^ or the transcendentai 
self* Owing to such asscMriadon^ each of the two elements in 
the empirical self appears completely transmuted—^non- 
sentient buddhi becoming sentient, as it were^ and passive 
puru^^ active.* The illustration commonly given in this 
connection is the 'red-hot iron ball' where the formless glow 
of fire appears spheric^ and cold iron, hot. Every jMna is a 
state of this blend. \Vhm wc consider its two parts separately, 
the modification of the buddhi which such a state in volves is 
called a yjtti and the reflection of the pum^ in it jfiana. 
Owing to the felt identity of the two elements, the ^Ttti 
also is sometimes designated jn^na.* 

It will he noticed that in the evolutionafy scheme are 
included the eleven indriyas or sense organs (including 
manas), aharh-kiira and buddhi: hut there they represent 
successive stages in the e volution of the utiiver^ from prakfti. 
These thirteen factors have also another aspect with vvhich 
w^e are at present more particularly concerned. In this 
aspect th^ assist the individual in acquiring experience, 
and together constitute the psychic apparatus with wiiich 
every puru^ is endowed m the empirical state. Tlie exact 
relation between these tw'o aspects, viz. the cosmic and tlic 
individnalp is a matter which shall immediately engage our 
attention. For the prt^nt it will suffice to recall the expLina- 
tion already given of 'psyThic' as applied to these factors. 
They are psychic In the sense that they lend themselves to 
be lighted up by the puru^ unlike the other products of 
prakfti, viz. the elements whether subtle or gross. It is thb 
that distinguishes the two series, the subjective and the 
objective as we may call them. They are the result on the 
part of prakrti to adapt itself to the requirements of the 
■ SK. at. 20* 1 YSB. il. 2o; iv. 23. 
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pum^J In Dther words, the liuictjons that we describe as 
mental are really mechanical processes of physical organs, 
which assume a psychical character only when iUumined 
by spirit. The senses are here derived from the aham-kara, 
and not from the elements (bhutas) a^ in the Nyaya-Vai^- 
^Lka (p. 24S), Though traceable to one and the same source* 
each sense functions dififerently—the eye apprehending 
colour; the ear, sound; and so forth—owing to the difference 
in the collocation of the gunas in them. 

The SaAkhyn-Yoga, like die Sauirantika but unlike the 
Nyaya-V^ai^e^ika, believes that perception is effected by 
means of a psychic sign, vii. an image or idea (AkSra.) of the 
object in question. The image is not transferred to the 
buddhi and found in It as may be supposed, but the buddhi 
itself assumes the form of the object, when a suitable 
stimulus is received from outside. The modification of the 
evolvent buddhi. viz. vyiti, is a characteristic not only of 
perception but also of all forms of consciousness. and when 
it is inspired by spirit, experience results. The psychic 
apparatus as a whole mediates betw^een the puru^ and the 
outside world thereby securing for the fonner the experiences 
of life (bhoga) or, if tlie time for it b ripe^ final freedom 
(apavarga) through right knowledge (viveka). The detaibof 
the process of knowing aire as follows: The object first 
impresses one or other of the senses* and the jfiajia that 
arises then is quite vague and general. It is "bare awareness" 
(^Dcana-matra) and marks the nirvikalpaka stage. The first 
stage in perception does not accordingly refer* as in the 
Nyaya-Vabci^ka (p. 251)* to the isolated and dbcrimlnate 
particular. It becomes properly explicated later when 
interpreted by the manas, and is therefore tmued 'determi¬ 
nate" or savikalpaka. Pratyak^ does not accordingly start 
here from detached elements and synthesiEC them, but from 
an Indistmguishablc whole into which it introduces order 
afterwards.^ This completes the process from the ubjectivc 
9 Instead of saying, as we ordinarily do. that we adjust ourselves to 
our cnviroanaeut, we should here say that prakrti adjusts Itself to our 
needj, 

1 SK. St, 37, 3® and 50. VijAlna Bhlh^ soinewhat oiodi^o? this view 
wklek i$ based upon STK. S« SPB. u. 33. 
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standpoint; but tliere follow two other stages before per¬ 
ception IS psychologically fully explained. The first is the 
appropriation of the escperience by the ahaih-kara or the 
reference of it to the self in question. If now the perception 
is to lead to any action the buddhi intervenes and decides 
upon what action has to follow and issues nistmctions, so to 
^y, to the proper motor organ (kartnendriya), the result 
being either some action or de^istence from it. Tlie buddhi 
thus corresponds to the will-aspect of conscious life. If w e 
use a single term—antah-karana—for the last three elements 
of the psychic apparatus, wt see how the internal organ in 
one or other of its phases is engaged, when once the senses 
have been stimulated, in reacting to tlie stimulus. The order 
in which the psychic organs function * it will be seen, b the 
reverse of that in which they appear in the evolutionary 
scheme given above. In internal perception such as that of 
painor picasarep as also in mediate knowledge, the proc^ is 
ejcactly tlie same; only the co-operation of the extemai 
senses (jfilnendriya) is not required and they do not there^ 
fore function then. TTib analysb of the psychic process, wluch 
takes perception as an increasing differentiation in a pre¬ 
sented whole^ is very much sounder than that of the Kyaya 
Vaiie^ka; but owing to the denial in the doctrine of direct 
interaction between the buddhi and spirit, tliere is even here 
a difficulty in understanding how^ experience emerges all at 
once out of a purely physical or physiological process. The 
illustration of a glowing iron ball is not apt. for the iron ball 
and fire are actually in relation there unlike the buddhi and 
the puruia here^ 

Now^ as regards the double sense in which tljo principles 
from mahat onwards, excluding the elements in their two¬ 
fold form, are to be understood in the system. It is not 
difficult to understand thdr aignificance from the standpoint 
of individual experience. The procciss of perception, as just 
set forth, makes it quite dear. But the same cannot be said 
of their cosmic aspect, and it Ls impossible from the premisets 
of the system to discover why the^e psychical terms should 
be applied to the ontological entities in question. The only 
way of explaining this obscure point is to assume a cosmic 
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Puru^a and regard the whole process of evolution as an 
presentation to him. That will give us at once a rendcmig m 
psychical terms of these ontological prindpies. If we identify 
the mahat—^ costnic buddlii iUumiiied by spirit—with tliis 
PuTij^a, tlie next stage iti evolution p viz. the aharb-kara will 
stand for the sense of seif-hood which arises in him, positing 
on tlie one hand what we have described as the objective 
scries or not-sclf ; and on the otlicr the subjective scries, or 
more strictlyp the apparatus of thought adapted to cognise 
it J Since in the case of such a cosmic subject tlie order of 
psychological presentation coincides with that of actual 
evolutionthe above assumption also accounts for the order 
in which the several principles occur in the evolution ar>' 
scheme which, as obsen^Tci alreadyp b the re’verse of that in 
which they function in individual mental life. When we 
remember that this h exactly the position of the Upamgads 
and that they mention more or less tlic same s^esi in 
describing the creation of the world fay the personal Brahinan 
(mahan atm^)p it \rill be dear that the inclusion by the 
&ahkh3ra of these principles in its scheme is to be traced to 
the teaching of those treatises. But in its reaction against 
Absolutism, the doctrine has discarded the idea of a universal 
soul and by sundering it into two—prak|li and puruga—^has 
reduced each to a mere abstraction. For the acti\ity of 
prakfti b meaningless with puni^; and puni^p were it not 
for its association with pralqti* w^ould be hardly distinguish¬ 
able from nothing. The result is that ivhile the s^-stem 
professes to be dualistic* its Lmphcatlon is quite the reverse.# 

« According to YSB. it it would stem, tLc tanni&tras are derived 
from mahat and not from ahaib-kAm, Such a view would give ua tbo 
Dctjoii of tbr not-ac!lf at the iame level at which the notion of the 
Mjlf is given. But *cc YSB. L 4j. 

* See IP. v 61 . U, p. 377; Prof. Keith; Rtiigion and 0/ 

pp, 555 If, 

j Cf Up. I. iii. 10-13, hr- 7-1 1; PrAina Up. iv. S; Bf. Up. 

L i\\ I. 

I In f^cutneetbn with the early hiatury of rvfeTeJsce may be 

made to Prof. Basgupta'a Htsiary cf Indian Phih^opky, vol. I, pp. 
313-22. 
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The view that knowledge arises through a psychic medium 
(huddhi-vTttiJ may easily lead to subjective ideali$rn as it 
does m the Yogacara school; but the Sahkhya-Yoga lays 
down a postulate at the very^ outset that all knowledge 
necessarily points to some object outside it. Belief in the 
plurality of selves which is an essential part of the doctrine 
furnishes a support for the postulate, since the agreement 
between what different people experience may be taken to 
vouch for the existence of a common or trans-subjective 
basb for it all.» The psychic medium accordingly is here but 
a connecting link between the knewer and the knowm and 
does not displace the latter [p. 206). A natural corollary to 
this \iew is the correspondence theory of truth. That know¬ 
ledge is tnie in which the form assumed by the buddhi 
rightly represents the object perceived. This is the Nj-^ya- 
Vaite^ika view as well; only the theoiy of representative 
ideas (vittis) is not accepted there. A more important 
difference between the two is that whereas in the Nyaya- 
Vaiik^ika which makes the manas merely the pathway of 
knowIcdgCp knowledge is supposed ordinarily to show objects 
as ihiy arc, there is here no guarantee that it does so. The 
buddhi, which so far as our present purpose is concerned 
may be taken as the equivalent of the manas of the Nyaya- 
Vai^^ka,* is conceived here not as pa^ive but as endowed 
with selectivity and as the abode of numberless impressions 
acquired throu^ experience during a beginningless past. 
Owing to this circumstance, every buddhi has its own special 
bent and difiereut persons may not therefore be impressed 
in the same manner by the same object. Though ooe> the 
object becomes 'scveralised,' 3$ it were, in the act of being 
apprehended on account of the bias of individual percipients. 
'Dicse two factors, viz. the objects and the particular bent 
of the percipient p co-operate in all knowledge and tlie cesult- 

* Tbu is the of the words vi^ya nad Blmlnya iwd in 

SK. Ht. ri. C£ aliio YS, iv. 15. 

> Strictly tt is the a4ltab'k4lTi^la, of which the baddhi is only one 
elenient, that corrspands to the of the Nyiy^-VaiAegiks. 
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ing image may not, and gencralJy is not, an exact copy of the 
former. It is in this power of meddling with tJte object which 
the buddhi possesses that we have to seek for the source of 
error. But the power only emphasizes one aspect rather than 
another of what is given and docs not add any new feature 
to it. In otlier words, the activity which the buddlu exercises 
is selective, tlic theory being that only so much of the nature 
of an object is known as is in kinship with the perreiver's 
mood at the time. Like only appeals to like,’ This alters very 
much the complexion of the resulting error. It is one of 
omission and not of commission as in the Nyaya-Vaiie^ika. 
It is right so far as it goes: only it docs not go sufficiently far. 
To get at the true nature of the object, we ha%^c accordingly 
lo supplement ourpensonal view by taking into consideration 
all other possible ^lews of it. The doctrine admits, like 
Jainism {p. 159), that such comprehensive knowledge* is 
possible, but it can be attained only when the buddhi is 
purified by continuous self-discipline, so that gcnemlly 
speaUngwhat wc perceive is only partially true. Incomplete¬ 
ness is a common deficiency of our know-fedge, and much of 
the evil in life is to be traced to viewing it as complete. Two 
jwople may disagree about an object though both may be 
right in part, because eacli is obsessed by the idea that he is 
in possession of the whole truth about it. There h also 
another deficiency characterizing all knowledge excepting 
only that of a Treed man' or jivan-mukta. As neither the 
buddhi by itself, nor the self by itseif can, according to the 
system, be the conscious subject, w*e have to seek for it. as 
has already been pointed out, in the two together; and no 
experience is possible until we mistake them for one, or to be 
more correct, we fail to notice that there are two factors 
constituting it. This failure, termed aviveka or non-discrimi¬ 
nation.) which again is an error only in a negative sense, is a 
pre-condition of all experience. It leads to a fatal confusion 


• Compare the itluatratiaQ of one and ttie une damsel appearing 
dJiferefitly to diScrent persons, given ia STK. st. 13, 

« See STK. St, 4. whom sucti koowledee is dHcritsed as Arsam rflAnajit 
Cf . YS. i. 48. 1 . 

i For ibe UK of this tenn or its equivalents see SYK. St, a, a [, 66. etc 
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between the pun;i^and the buddhi id whidjttie character' 
iiitics of each are ascribed to the other add we talk of the 
buddhi as knowing and of the purn^T as actiiig^ It the 
Tctnoval of this ennr, we may add by the way, tlirough 
discriminatjon (\dveka) between the two factors constitutidg 
the empirical sdf that the doctrine holds to be the chief ajrd 
of life. 

Error may thus be of tw'o kinds: (i) where only one object 
is involved^ it is mistaldng a part for the w^hole: and (ii) where 
two objects are involved, it is o\xrlooking the distinction 
belweGn them and so virtually identif3ddg them with each 
other. The two kinds can be reduced to the same form, for 
the second may be looked upon as a jHdiicalar case of the 
first. Not knowing the puru^ or the buddhi completely we 
confound tlie one with the other; and when complete 
knowledge of them is attained the mistake will of itself 
disappear so that it also, like the first, may be said to result 
from Incomplete knowledge. The two instances of incorrect 
knowledge given above may together be described as 'meta¬ 
physical error/ They are what vitiate all experience, and 
there is no escape from it until jivau-mukti is achie^^. But 
apart from this basic error of which man is not commonly 
aware^ there Is another with which he is quite familiar. 
Thus a white cr^^stal appears red when it is placed by tlie 
side of a red flower; aud we sometimes think we see silver 
when closer scrutiny discovers it to be only sheU. Thdr 
explanation is similar: In the case of the first, the red flower 
as well as the white ciy'stal h given, and it is because we lose 
sight of the fact that they are tw'o that w e mistake the colour 
of the crystal. It is non-discrimination (avivefca) as in the 
case of the pnru$a and the buddhi, the coufusion between 
which is the cause of empirical life. The moment we realisse 
that there is the flower iw addiiim to the Cfj^tal. the error 
vanishes. In the case of the second, only one object, viz^ shell, 
is presented and our error is owing to our stopping short at 
grasping its features which it has in common with silver for 
which it is mistaken. TTiat b, it is incomplete knowledge that 
gives rise to error here, as in the ca^ of the other variety 
of what we have termed 'metaphysical error/ Though thus 
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tlie two forms of common illuziion correspond to the two 
forms of the other, there is an Lmport^t difference between 
tlicm from the practical standpoint. To dispel the latter, 
compUU knowledge is necessary: but in the case of the 
former it will suffice if we acquire such knowledge as docs 
not leave out the feature w'hich is rel€vafU in the given 
context to distinguish tlie objects confounded with each 
otiier. To take the second of the two Ulusioos wo are con- 
sideringp such a Icatiue is tlie ligfatness of the shell as com¬ 
pared with the heaviness of silver. Because we overlook the 
fact that the object before us is too light to be silver, we fall 
into the error: and the moment we discover it, the error 
disappears- 

Though tlie explEtnatioiis of the several kinds of error may 
differ in matters of detail, their underlying principle is the 
same. Error is lack of sufficient knowledge (akhj 4 ti)j not 
wrong knowledge (an^^tht-khyati) as in the Nylya-Vaite- 
^ka (p. 253); and the way to avoid it is fo acquire more> if 
not completep knowledge. The most important point in this 
explanation is that w^hen the error is disoovered. nothing of 
what was cognized before is sublated (b&dhitaj, WTiat is 
given in know ledge is alwa3rs and nccessarOy a fact: only it 
may not be the whole of the fact. In other words, there is no 
subjective element in error. Truth does not supplant, but 
only supplements what is given in the so-called error. This 
view is what b generally found expressed in early Saffkhya- 
Yoga works.* But the modifies it in a funda¬ 

mental manner by admitting an ideal element in explaining 
error. 3 Thus it describes the illusion of the red-crystal as 
involving a positive relation betw^een the tw-Q objects—the 
crystal and redness, which is not given, but is fancied so 
that, tliough the relafa as such are real, the relation betw^een 
them is not so. That is, error show^ w'hat is given as well as 
what is not {sadasat-khy§ti)t—^an explanation which seems 

' This may also be desenbed as sat-khyiti ^ notbui^ bet the givM 
u appitiheiadiNt. 

* Sm references gi^-en in fpotuQle y an p- aSg &$ well ns YS. ii. t 6 \ 
on YS. jv, 3^, 

1 SP. V. 56. f SPB. v. £6 and 56, 
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to be Enconsistent with the fundamental postubtes of the 
doctrine,* ThU bter SMklijra \'iew of error, we shall sec, is 
very much like the explanation given by Kumarila (vijKirita- 
kb>^ti), while the earlier one rnssembles that given by 
Prabhakara (akhyati). 

The pramanas accepted here ate only three; perception, 
inference and verbal testimony. The system, being derivative, 
lias not developed these details separately and seems to have 
borrowed them from the Myaya-Vai§e^ka, so far as they are 
not inconsistent with its metaphysical view-point.* in 
perception alone is tlicre any difference which is worth 
mentioning; and that difference is mainly due to the view 
taken of the process of knowing as already explained. 
In the case of inference and verbal testimony, the agreement 
with the Nyaya-Vai 5 c$ika is almost complete. As regards 
\'alidity (pramanya), the Sabkhya-Yoga represen ts a position 
which is the exact opposite of the Nyaya-Vai 4 e^ka, Validity 
and jTi>'aiidity are both stated to be normal aspects of jMna ,3 
since according to the sat-karj'a-vada the potential alone 
can become the actual, and whatever manifests itself at any 
time should be regarded as already there. Both are therefore 
regarded as inherent in jiiana; and w'hich of them shows 
itself at any time is determined by the circumstances that 
explain the genesis or apprehension of the jrlana in question. 
This is a statement which seems self-contradictory; but it is 
not out of keeping with the Sahkhya-Yoga principle that the 
phase of reality which rex*eals itself to us is always relative 
to our standpoint, 


IV 

The Sahkhya-Yoi^, tike the other systems, believes in 
karma and transmigration. What tiansmignites, however, 
is not the self, which because it is all-pervading does not 
admit of change of place, but the subtle body {Uhga-^rira) 
consbting of the eleven organs of sense together with buddhi, 

' See for a furtliH discuuion of thi< point Indian PAiIi>topliitat 
Quaritrly pp, 99~^05- 

* SK. st ^; YS. I. 7, ^ also STK. at. 3. i SD, p, jo; SDS. p, 139, 
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ahaih-kara and Lhe five nidimentary elements (tanmatTas)- 
This is a permanent annexe, so to speak p to each self which 
' leaves it only at release. Death and birth mean only the 
j change of the ^mss body and not of the subtle. In the latter 
I ate stored up ail traces of past thought and action; and the 
acquisition of right knowledge depends upon Lite cleansing 
of this empirical outfit or more strictly of the buddhi which 
forms its pre-eminent element. Dhanna and adhaima are 
' here conceived not as qualities of the self as in the Nytya.- 
VaUepka fp. but only as modes of the buddhi which, 
owing to the congenital confusion betw^n It and the 
puru^, are mU taken to belong to the latter.^ It means thatp 
Like experience^ morality also has significance only on the 
empirical plano^ intrinsically^ neither tJic puru^ nor the 
buddlii can be described as moral. In the Kyaya-Vaiie^ka 
likcw^ise is the ethical life confined to the empirical sphere; 
but while it constitutes there an actual, though only a 
temporary, phase in the history of the self, hene gchod and 
evil do not so much as touch the pum^* To remain always 
absolutely untainted i$, in fact, the essence of spirit as 
conceived here. The KdHkd^ says: ‘No pum^ is bound or 
liberated; nor does any migrate. It is ptakfti in its manifold 
form that is bounds is liberated and migrate^/ 

The ideal is kaivaJya or aloofness from praJerti and all its 
transfoimatiojiSp whidi is quite in consonance with the pessi¬ 
mistic attitude of the doctrine, ft is also termed a^va;^, 
for the self in that state from the leaim of suffering. 

But no positive bliss is associated with it. The seif not only 
has no pain or pleasure in that condition; it is also without 
knowledge, for it has not the meanSp viz. the buddhi and its 
accessories* w'herewith to know. This reminds us of the Nyaya- 
Vai^erika ideal; but sentience being conceived here as the 
verj' substance of the sell* the charge of insentience cannot be 
brought against it as in the other The immediate 

cause of such aloofness is riveka or discriminating knowledge, 
which removes the cause of bondage. But the knowledge 
should be more than a mere belief that nature is different 
from spirit. It shouid be an immediate experience and the 
* S« SP. V, ao-j. * St. 6a. 
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tnith should become known by tlw piitctical, we might say, 
as distinct from tbe theoretical reason. Thus in this doctrine 
also ignorance or ajnina is tlie cause of sii£ering> It is not 
wrong knowledge as in the Nyaya-Vaiiesika (p. 1265); but^ 
according to the view of error set forth in the previous 
section, mcomplete knowledge. 

The S^khy'a, as it has been handed dow-n to us, h almost 
sdent regarding the method of acquiring the intuitive 
experience that results in release; the Yoga, on the other 
hand, is mainly concerned with its elaboration. The only 
reference to the dlsdpbnaiy means found in the basic work 
of the Siiikh>'a, viz. the K^ikar is meditation upon the truth 
that prakrti and puru^a are distinct*; and the rest of it has 
to be gathered from the sister system. As in so naany other 
doctrines, the path to salvation here also lies through 
detachment (vairagya) and meditation (yoga).^ Detachment 
in the beginning can only he provisional (apara-vairag}^)i 
for in its mature form (para-vaiiagya) it presupposes com¬ 
plete knowledge. The provisional detachment which results 
from an awakening lo the ills of life as it is commonly ted^ 
will gradually lead to the higher form of it, if meanwhile 
tbe disdple engages himself in Jeaming and meditating upon 
the ultimate truth—a view" which shows that the means of 
achieving the ideal is as much iutellectual as it is moral. The 
discipline laid down by Patahjali is what is familiarly known 
as yoga. We cannot enter into the details of this training, 
which ate somewhat technical, but can mention only its 
broad features: 

(1) The preliminaiy' moral training is induded under tlie 
first two heads, w^hich we had occasion to mention already 
(p. 263), of yama and nlyama of the eight-fold means 
(a^lafiga) of yoga.i Yama is negative—consisting of non- 
injury (ahiriisa), truth'-speaking (satya), abstinence from 
stealing or misappmpnation of other's property (asteya), 
celibacy (hrahma-catya) and disowning of possessions 
(aparigraha).^ Ntyama, w*hich signihes the cultivation of 

* St. 64. i YS. i. iz-t6. 1 YS- it -S9 

* The mfmblance of thi* part of tbe tmiiung to th* *five vow»' of 
Jaijiivm may be noted. See p. 166 amtf- 
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positive virtues, comprises purity (iauca), contentment 
(samto^), fortitude (tapos). study (svtdhySya) and dev^otion 
to God (ifivara-priaiiidhana).' These are so to speak the ten 
commandments of the Yoga, and their general tendency is 
ascetic. Of the first gtoup, non-injury is tlie most important 
and is stated to be the end and beginnijig of yama,* The 
remciining four virtues must not onl}" be rooted in it, but also 
help to perfect it so that it may finally come to be; practised 
imespective of time, place and circumstance. 

(2) After this ascetic preparation begins the yogic training 
proper Thi$ is a form of discipline which is vetj' old in India 
and was known both to the orthodox and heterodox drcles. 
It finds a prominent place in die Upani^ds as well as in 
doctrines like Buddhism, The references to it in the Maha- 
bhanita also indicate its great vogue. But there were 
important di^erences in the way in which it was understood 
in the ^rarious schools, ft was for uistance practised by some 
with a \iew to acquire occult or supernatural powers and 
others for the attainmerit of mok^^ Among the latter, 
some took it as the means of becoming one with the Absolute; 
others, like the followers of the present doctrine, as tliat of 
merely shaking o 3 the yoke of matter. Yoga as treated of by 
Patanjall, is very much rationalized; and, though he refers 
to the acquisition of certain supernatural powers, he dis¬ 
misses them as really hindrancesJ to self-realisation* This yogic 
training may be divided into two stages—the first comprising 
the next three of the eighHoId help—^ana ('posture^), 
prfi^iiyajm (^control of breath') and pratyahatu ('withdraw^ 
of senses from their objects')—^vhidi aim at restraining the 
mind from the physical side; and the second comprising the 
remaming three of dhSrarkS., dbyana and samS^dbi, which are 
different forms of ctmcenlmtiou and aim directly at control- 

^ Thli Ls explained aa coldvuttng a spirit of pbsoi«te sdf-fiurreoder to 
God la itftiatoveT one don, auggesdn^ the ittfluence of the GJtA ideal 
of disintcTeited actifiti. Here it as part of the prdimiriaj>' 

cfucipILae: but in YS. L aiuJi devotjcm to GckI hi represented as a 
oicans, alternative to yogic practice, of attaimng umildhi and, 
throu^b it, kaivalya. For 4 possible explanation of this contradictioa, 
au Ptof- )I>a3g:opta! Tkt Siudy ef Pam^jali (Cokiitta Uni. Pt-.), pp. 

* CL YSB. ii, 1 UL 37* 
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ling the same. The principle ntidertjlng the whole dkcjptine 
is that man's factiltLes ana by long habit adjusted to the 
preservation of the empiricaj self and that they miist be 
readjusted^ so as to secure the totally opposite aim of 
restoring the puru^-element in it to its true condition. Of 
these several stages In reaching yogic perfection, it is neces¬ 
sary to add a few words of explanation only on the last, vie. 
samadhi^ which directly leads to kaivalya. It b divided into 
a lower and a higher form known respectively as saihpra- 
jhata and asamprajBata samadhi. The latter is the goaI,» 
the former serving but as a stepping-stone to it. In both 
alike there is need for the highest power of concentrationp 
The first is a state in which the buddhi continues to function 
though it IS wholly absorbed in the contemplation of a 
particular object, everything else being excluded except the 
fact that one is hav^ing a vision of it. It is accordingly 
d^rihed as 'conscious sam^hi." All sources of distraetjon 
are eradicated here and the buddhi shines forth with ils 
sattva element in the ascendant. In asarhprajfiata-sani^dhi^ 
the consciousness of the object also disappears along with 
self-consciousness. It is consequently tenued 'superconscious 
samadhi.' The buddhi ceases to function then or its vrttis, 
as it is expressed^ become latent;! In that condition not only 
are the inferior vjttis arising from the dominance of rajas 
and tama^ overcome* but also those arising from sattva. 
When in the final form of asa[hpra|nata-sam§dhi the 
buddhi b thus concentrated on the self, it vanishes once for 
all, leaving the puni^ apart and alone. If wc compare our 
common mental state to the ruffled surface of water in a lake 
w'hich reflects an object like a tree on the bank as a distorted 
image, the saihprajfiaia condition may be likened to the 
calm surface containing a steady and faithful image of it and 
the asamprajnita to the condition where the tree is by itself 
and there is no image at all for the lake has dried up. There 
are thus altogether three levels of life that may be dis¬ 
tinguished: the first in wdiich mjas or tamas is the chief 
governing factor, the second in which saliva predominates 
and the third which transcends sattva also. The lower 
i VSE. iJ. 53. * YS, L. 3 and-|. t YS. L U 
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samlLdlu is quite intelligible psychologically; but the higher, 
because it presupposes the suppression of the mind, takes us 
beyond normal psychical life. Wc pass in it to the realm of 
mysticism, 

A person that has reached this stage, when his lease of life 
runs out p attains kaivalya once for all and there is no return 
thence. But that is the goal of life in the eschatological 
sen^ fvideha-mukti}* There is anolher that can be reaped 
in this life, viz. jlvan-mukti, which the doctrine explicitly 
admits.^ In this condition the puni^ continues to be related 
to the buddhi, but it b the buddfai which has bem purged 
of its defects and is fully enlightened The attitude of 
the jivan-mukta towards the world b vefy much like that 
of the pcirfected man according to the Nj^ya-Vai^^ka ideal 
(p. 266). He participates in its life* but is detached itom it 
Thougli in the world, he b not of it« 

T SK, It 67-S. 
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PURVA-MIMAMSA 


The distinguLshingf feature ol thi^ system, as compared with 
the others so far considered, is its adherence to the Veda as 
in itself an infailible authority. We have seen systems like 
Jainism refusing: altogether to recognize its authority and 
others like the Ny&ya attempting to subordinate it to some 
other. The Afim^msI differs from them all in that it places 
the Veda or ^mti on a footing peculiarly its own. As to the 
exact place it assigns to reason, we have to refer the reader to 
what was stated in an earlier chapter (pp. 180-2). It will 
suffice now £0 observe tliaf though thus authoritative in its 
own right, revealed truth comes to us tlirough the medhim 
of words whose interpretation is by no means easy* Hence 
the need for mTmaihsa or the investigation of the principles 
according to which the texts enshrining that truth are to be 
interpreted^ It is only wben thus assisted by reason that the 
Veda will disclose its true import. The primaiy aim of the 
MImilmsa as a branch of learning may. therefore, be described 
as getting back from the expression to the idea behind it, the 
solving of the important problem of tlie relation of speech 
and thought. Suice the \iew taken of language here is that it 
is independent of the individual using the system 
involves a great deal of discussion relating to social or folk 
psychology. This psychological inquiry contains much that 
is Valuable for the modern science of Semantics or the bmnch 
of knowledge dealing with meaning in relation to linguistic 
forms. The Mlm^msa in this respect serves as a necessary 
complerncnt to V3^karana or Grammar^ whose treatment of 
words is mainly formaL TTte indirect advantage thus resulting 
to psychology and philology, forms one of the most important 

* See e.g^ PP. p. r&4. is vixivfcd as a form of tarka. since it 

a pramioaH C£. Note r on p. 182. 

■ CompiLre SD. ^abda-sadhutve tii p^yoga^paravaM oa 

avayam iiimabc (p, i^a), YatM lokeun ca ^abaarthivadharaom na 
yatheccham (p. 
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features of the study of 'Fhe Jaws of interpretation 

formulated by Jaiitijni and his successors are quite general^ 
and they arc applicable zs much to works outside the Veda 
as to that andent text. They have, in fact, become widely 
cumeot and arc utilized for arriving at a right interpretatioii 
of all old textSp particularly legal treatises (dhanna-i^stra)^ 
Speaking gencnilly, we may ^y that the inmariisa 
attaches greater importance to the Brahmai^ thaji to the 
Mantras, whiob means that it looks upon the Veda as essen¬ 
tially a book of ritual. It not only subordinates the earlier 
Mantras, but also the later Upanj^ds. Its designation as 
Pur\^a-mTmaiiisiL has reference to this latter phase^ viz, its 
being concerned with the teaching of those portions of the 
Veda that come the Upani^ads, the dai^na dealing 
with the latter being tcimed iXltara-ruTmaihsIL The sacri' 
fici^d inquiry which forms the main subject-matter of the 
Mimiih^ is, no doubt, very' old. It is the chief purpose of the 
Srouta-siltras and is found even in the Brahma^. Doubts 
and discussions regarding ritual are but natural, especially 
when once Uie stage of its inception b passed. The MlmamsS 
only extends the scope of the inquiry and makes it more 
S3^tematic. We must not understand fmm this that it deals 
with sacrifices precisely as taught in the BriUimauas. 
Separated as it must have been in its origin from the 
Brahmanas by several generations, the Mimams^ marks both 
growth and decay in its conception of ritual. It does, as a 
matter of fact, reinterpret and in reinterpreting considembly 
iPCMjify the old system of rites. The doctrine as known to us 
also exhibits a far more important change, viz. the subordina¬ 
tion of the idea of sacrifice itself to that of the attainment of 
mok-^a. The aim of life as origuially conceived w^as^ to state 
it in general terms, the attainment of heaven (svarga). Tlie 
replacement of thb aim by the ideal of mok^ points to a 
radical transformation of the doctrine. By it, the MimArhsi. 
ceases to be a mere commentary on Vedic ritual and becomes 
a dar^ana. It is therefore in its present form vastly difierent 
from what its other name, Kanna-mliiiaiiis^p may suggest. 
The emphasis that it lays on the performance of rites,^ so far 
as that emphasis is still preserved, has now in effect become 
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quite secondary. Tliis impurtunt change should liave been 
brought about by a desire on the part ol the later exponents 
of the Mimarfisl to bring it into line with tiic otJaer systems 
ot thought and not allow it to remajn a mere liturgical 
discussion bearing upon rites which probably had by that 
time become more or Jess defunct. The change has not taJeen 
place in the Kalpa-sdtras, if we leave out the few references to 
seif-realiratiort (Mma-Jabha) in them*; but it is cbarly seen 
in Upavar^ and Sabarsuwaminp early contmentatoi^ on the 
S^m of Jaimihi* and is veiy common in their successors. 
The darSai] a aspect of it isp therefore, comparatively late. The 
speculative spirit underlying it is not new to the Veda as a 
wholCp for it is found in the Upani^ds and tn the altegorical 
interpietations of rites sometimes given in the BrUhmahas 
themselves. But the special t3rpe of plulosopbic theory which 
it now represents follows quite other lines. It is not derived 
from the philosophy of the Mantras; neither doc^ it continue 
Upani^adic speculation. It is traceable to sources other than 
the V'eda and is therefore neither a rebgion of nature nor a 
philosophy of the Absolute. Some of it^ minor tenets may be 
allied to what is found in the philosophic portions o( the 
Veda; but, stmnge as it may seem, the larger part of them 
and the more important among them have, as we shad see, 
been borrowed from the Nj^ya-Vaiic^ika. The spirit of Uie 
Br^matias was to supersede the simple na tare-worship of 
the -Mantras; the spirit of the fully developed Mimruhsa is 
to supersede ritualism as taught in the Br^manas and later 
systejnati;5ed in the ^routa-sutras. But the supersession in 
neither stage is complete, 50 that tJjc Mimarhsa as now known 
h an admixture of the rational and the dogmatic, the natural 
and the supernatural and the orthodox and the heterodox. 

It is with the dar^a asj^t of the system that we shad deal 
here and not with its ritualistjc theories or its excgcticaJ 
principles. 

The main source of authority in regard to this 33fstem is 
Jaimini's Mimamsa^sQlm. Its date, as in the case of the other 
philosophical Sutras, is quite indehnlte; but it is commonly 
believed now to have been the earliest of them all and assigned 
^ Set Note [ on p^ 
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to about 200 A.D. Tlie system o( thought itself, however, is 
much older, references to it being found in such earJy works 
as the Dharma-sutras* and possibly also in Lfie Mahabha^^a 
of PatahjiUj (150 The siitras are cou5iderabiyo%^er 2,500 

in number and are divided into twelve chapters with sixty 
sub-sections in aJI. There are neariy a thousand topics dis¬ 
cussed so that the work is by far the biggest of the philoso¬ 
phical Sij traSn Like the others of its class th^ work when read 
by itself is for the most part umnteiijgible, and the aid of a 
commentary wliich preserves the traditional interpretation 
is indispensable for understanding it. Such an aid we have 
in the bha^ya of ^barasv^min, who wrote it probably about 
400 A.n, Tradition fondly associates Sahara with King 
Vikmmadityii, who is supposed to have hved in the first 
centurj' p.c., but there seems to be no truth in it. Ihere was 
at least one earlier cominentary on the work by UpavTir^ 
{a,d. 350)1 but nothing of it is known to us, except a possible 
extract &om it in Sahara's bha^ya.i The bha$>'a has been 
explained in two ways by Prubh^ra {a.i>. 650) and Kuma- 
rila Bhatfa {a.d. 700), who diSer from each other in certain 
essential respects. PrabhaJtara's 'great commentary' known 
as the Bfhaii is yet in manuscript, except for a small frag¬ 
ment which has been published; and the same is tlie case 
w'ith tfie RJti-vimuld, commentaiy' upon it by SalikanAtha^ 
behoved to ha\ne been a pupd of Prabhakara, Tlie ^iews of the 
school have therefore to be gathered from the Frakatat^a- 
paAcika of the Litter* which also has unfortunately not been 
recovered completely. Bhavanatha was another influential 
writer of the school with his yet unpublished Naya^vivihi^ 
As ne^ds the second schooh which for a long time has 
practically superseded the first, we have adequate material 
for refenence. KumariJa’s oavu huge and important work is 
fully printed abd consists of a general or philosophical part 
called the and two others—TdPtlra-rdjfiA# and 

Tlie first of these has been commented upon in a 
most lucid manner by Patthasarathi Mi^m in his Nyayn- 
rainafsiv-a, Mandmia Miira^ probably a pupil of Kumarlb^ 

‘ S« Prof. K«th: Aantta~mJmJlms3, p. a. 

* O. IV, I, t I, i, j. 
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was a fiLmoua thinker who has to his credit many works on 
the ^fimarhsa like the Vidhi-vivrAa and the Bkdtand-viv^ka. 
SftSTOil other works of tliis sdiool are also known* amongist 
which we may note Fartliasiralbi's Sdstfa-dtpikd^ Madhava's 
Nydy{f-nidtd~vi%tw^a (a.d. 1350) and Khandadeva's Bhdff^- 
dlpikd (a.p. 1650). rbese follow in their explanation the 
order of the slitras of Jainibii+ SeveraJ independent treatises 
also are known which serve as xjsefnl manuals on the ritual¬ 
istic or the interpretative side of the system. Such is the 
Mlmdtmd-Hydya-prakdda of Apadeva ( a . d . 1650) and a 
digest—ori according to somOj the chief basis* of it—by 
Laugtk^ Bh^kara* the Arthasamgt^hu. Another work whicli 
deals with the philosophic teaching of the school of Kumarik 
or the Bhit(a school, as it is termed, is the Mdna-m^yoduy^. 
It has come to hght only Utterly and is the composition of 
two ^'Tite^s who livied about the sixteenth century a.d* Our 
treatment of the system will be general j but wherever there 
are important divergences between the two schools from the 
philosophical view-point, we shall notice them. The chrono¬ 
logical relation of ^ese schools is yet a matter of dispute r 
hut, speaking on tlie whole* the Pr^bhiUuira school seems to 
be the older and to preserve better the distinctive lineaments 
of the original Afmiamsa or at least to be nearer in spirit to it 
than the othtT*^ 


I 

The conception of atman is somewhat different in the two 
schools* but both a^ee regarding its plurality* To consider 
first the school of Xumirila: The view U veiy much like the 
^y^y^t-Vai^e^ika one and atman is conceived as both an 
agent (karta) and an enjoyer (bhokt§). But while the Nyiya- 
Vai^^ika admits no action in the self—neither change of 
pUoe (s|^da), nor change of form (parinama)—here though 
the former is denied, the latter is admitted^ Tiiat is* the 
system recognises the possibility of modal change in the 
self. Though undergoing modifications it b regarded as 

T Prof. Ed^erton: Mtmdmsd^ftydyti^pfa^^a (Yale Uni. Pr.), pp. 
^2-3. I Prof, Keith, dt, pp, 9-10L 1 SV. p. yo?, at- 7^^ 
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«t€maJp for Kum^a rejects the vitaw that even intcmaJ 
change nuLitates against permanence. Ksponcnce acquaints 
ns daily with many things that change almcxsl constantly, 
but yet maintain their identit^^. Jhana or knowledge U a 
mode of tlie self. It is described as an act {kriy^} or process 
{yj^pSra)^ and is naturally spoken of as supeiscnsible^ since 
it is found in so ethereal a 'substance" as the sdf, 1 his change 
or disturbance which takes place in the itman brinp about 
a certain relation with the object knowTi, The self, being by 
h^-pothesis omnipresent* is necessarily in relation vdih all 
existent objects; but that relation is not the same as the one 
we are now considering, li it vvere^ jiana would arise in 
respect of all objects as long as they eadstccL The reladou 
resulting from jMna is unique and is described as 'compre¬ 
hension" (vyaptr-vy^pynt\'aj. The act or prcicess of Jhana is 
^riewed as transitive so that its result (phala) has to be sought 
in something other than where it manifests itsdi. The act 
of cooking, for example, is seen in the agent* but its result— 
'softness' (vikleda)—isfound in the material cooked* \tk. the 
rice-grain. The former ia the subject; and the lattcTp the 
object. V\Tieit jd 4 na arises in the s^ rslating it to an object* 
the latter is affected in a particular way so that experience 
is not wholly a subjective modification* but has also an 
objective modification corresponding to it. The object 
becomes "illumined' (prakaia-viii^ta) thereby- and its being 
thus iilumined or made know-n (prakatya or jn^tat^) serves 
as the means for our concluding that jfiana must have arfsen 
in the self pre\-iously* Jfiana b thus only to be inferred. WTiile 
it can reveal other objects^ it has no power to manifest 
itself. Though knowable. jMna b conceived here as known 
mdirectly through inference and not directly through 
introspection as in the Nyfiya-Vaiie^ka (p. 351). The new 
feature of being illimuned wliich characterises the object, as 
a consequence of JMna arbing in respect of it^ may mean that 
it b knoTTO mediately or immedbteJy, According to thb 
double nature of the result, jfiana b cither mediate (parok^) 
or immediate [pratyak^). 

The proximate cause of perception which leads to direct 

' SD. pp, 5^-7* 
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knowledge (vi^dl.v^bh^} the contaet of the senses with 
their respective objects. The knoiivJedge that we so get is 
in the first instance quite vague and indefinite 4md is named 
Mocana as in the SMkhya-Yoga (p. ^85), It clarity 
and definiten^ only aJtens'ards, The earlier stage in this 
process is described as "indetertninate' (nirvikalpika); and 
the lately ^determinate' (savikaJpaka),* The conception of 
the two stages here is therefore different from tJiat in the 
Ny§ya-Vai^ka. Another important divergence from the 
Nylya-Vaiie^Lka is that the nirvikajpaka here is not merely 
a theoretical supposition which, be^^ond e^tpltilning the sa’ii- 
kalpaka, serves no practical purpose {p. 251). It is quite 
useful and the MlmlriiLsaka admits that activity may be. and 
actually is, based upon it. Children and animals whose 
mental growtli is incomplete or imperfeGt act only under the 
promptings of thb primitive stage of perception and even 
elderly people do tlie same when in a fluiry.^ That iSp the 
niivdl^paka is not here a mere hypothesis formulated to 
account for some knowm phase of experience, but is a part of 
noraiaJ experience itself. Like tlie Nyaya-Vai^^ikap the 
Munarhsi also recognises manas as a sense (indriya) in 
addition to the five admitted by ail and its co-operation is 
laid dowm as indispensable for ah jfiana. Hegarding the 
structural character of the senses abo^ there is a general 
agreement—the first four senses of sight, flavour, odour and 
touch being taken as derived from the elements w'hose 
distinctive qualities are their respective objects. In the case 
of the manas. the view is that it may or may not be derived 
from the elements (bbotas)^ As regards tlie remainingsensep 
viz, til at of soundn tbe schctol. relying on the Vedic statement 
that 'the organ of hearing proceeds from dik.'j makes it 
delimited space (dik)# and does not connect it with akaian 
The senses including the manas, with or without contact 
wdtli objects according as the knowledge is immediate or 
mediate, furnish the external conditions which induce 

^ SD. pp. 36 aad 4a. 

■ SD, p. 40 (cnni.). The ritfeimce to the bebaviaur oi luiimnla and 
ctuldien ib n&tfiworlby, 

i ^fu7}^ak{i Vp. IL i. 4. 1 sD- p. 31 
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cliEmgc in the self constituting knowJedge; and it is the dis¬ 
sociation once for all from them in mok:^ that \v\U set the 
self free as in the Nyaya~Vai;Sefika- 
So far wc have taken into consideration the waking state. 
More or less the same description applies to dream also' only 
the co-nperatioji of the five extern^ organs of sense is there 
withdrawn. In rc^rd to sleep (su^upti), Kum 3 rila holds a 
somewhat i^culiar view. He admits of course that the self 
endures in it as other Indian thinkers generally do; bnt 
in consonance w'ith his vdew' of knowledge^ he regards the 
self ^ characterized then by the potency to know (jiiana- 
^kti). In this, he differs from the K^^ya-Vaile^ikaj, w^hich 
denies jn^a in every form to the self in sleep. He also 
dissents from tJie Upani^ds because he recognizes no 
happiness then. The kter reminiscence of happiness to w’^hich 
the Vedxmtin pointedly drawls our attention (p. 72), KumariJa 
explains negatively—as due to the absence at the time of ail 
consciousness of [Kin. If the self w^ere really in the enjojment 
of the highest bliss then, it w^ould be impossible, he sajTj, to 
explain the feeling of regret whJdi a person feels afterwards 
if he comes to know that by going to sleep he lias missed 
some common pleasure.* 

There is one other point to which we must allude before we 
leave this part of the subject and it i$ the %vay in which, 
according £0 KumMla. we become aware of our own self. 

It is known directly through the aharh^pratyaya or the 
T-notion' as we may render it,^ This forms m important 
point in the teaching and requires explanation. Kumarila 
uaders lands "sdf-consciousness' literally and holds that the 
self can at once be both subject and object—the knower 
as well as the known (jada-bodhatmaka) and adduces as 
evidence therefor the common ^yingi T know' mj'seif.'J 
Ascribing such an apparently contnadictor^'^ character to the 
self is quite in harmony with the ruiingprincipk of his thought. 
which, as we ^aJl sec, is tliat the nature of things cannot 

" Sap. 1^. ilbbu, p, taa, 

I Thia saying is to be viewed ^ only partialiy repn»entjng experience 
as it actually occuni, for it necessarily inciuda a mferetite to an 
object {say, a "jar*) other than the jkU which Is left out hnre. 
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b€ rigidly determined as such and such (bbcdablicda-vadn}.J 
In an example of knowledge like "I know the jar/ there arc 
two elements—one compneliending tlie self (ahaifi-^'ftti) and 
the other comprehending the object in question (t.g, ghata- 
VTtti). That is, self-awareness is constant and accompanies 
all states of consciousness, being absent only in deep sleep 
where no object is known* WTien we say that the self is thus 
known in all experience, wc must not take it to mean that it 
is known as the subf€ci in the act of knowing, llie fact of 
knowing is itself not known at the time and has, as already 
pointed out, to be Inferred later. We cannot, therefore, know 
the self then as eharactcriicd by or as owning such knowiedge, 
wrhich is what is meant the term ‘subject/ But yet the 
self cannot be unknown, for that would go against the felt 
personal identity in aU one's experience. It is therefore 
explained as being known then as the of the T-notion/ 
If we take this along with the tiew that the self to be knowm 
at ah must at the time become aware of some object or other, 
w^e see that self-consciousness, according to Kum^la, 
implies not only an internal difference—a self which is 
opposed to itself a^ its object, but also an external difference 
—a self which is distinguished from the not-sdf. 

Prabhakara disagrees with Kumirila in two important 
respects in his view of the seif, and in both he ddes with the 
Ny 5 v"a-Vaife^ka.* Not believing in parii^lrmi* he does not 
admit that the self suffers change, Ag^n he objects to the 
description of the self as "knowable/ and avers that agent 
and object can never be the same in any act. It is only 
objects that are know-able. The self, on the other hand, is a 
subject and is revealed flJ sweft in all jh^a. If it were not so 
revealed simultaneously with the object, one's jMna would 
be indistinguishable from anotlicr^s. From this, it should not 
be thought that the Itman is self-luminous. It is wboUy 
non-sentient (ja^a). and therefore requires for its revelation 
the presence of some knowledge to w^hich tlie character of 
self-luminousness is assigned.? Though thus dependent upoii 
an aid the self, to* he realized, does not require a separate 

* SD, p, loi. » Sec PP. claap, vfH, pp. 13^ R- 

1 FP. p. 51* 
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mental act, it being manifest equally whenever any object is 
known. Tbe word which the Prabhakaras use for knowledge 
or expenence is sain\'it vrhiebi being self-luminous (sva- 
pf;^a^a), nee<fc nothing else to make it manifest. Though 
ultimate in this sense, it is not eternal. It appears and dis¬ 
appears; and, as it does so, reveals both the object and the 
sdf simultaneously with itself. This triple revelation is 
what is described as triputi-jh-ina. So far as other psycho¬ 
logical details are concerned, it will suffice to remark that 
there is a still closer approjdniation here to the Nytya- 
Vaiie^ika than in the previous school. 


II 

The main object of the IHimamsaka b to cstahlbli the 
authority of the Veda; but he does not hke to do so solely 
on dogmatic considerations and therefore tries to seek 
rational grounds for it. He contends that his $>'stem docs not 
consbt merely in delivering setUed judgmEnts (upade^- 
iastra), but is a reasoned inquiry (parik^a-iastra).* The 
classification by him of revelation along with perception 
and inference under pramaija shows it. The testimony of the 
Veda b but a particular means of knowing truth; and what¬ 
ever value there is in it, the iMimimsaka holds, is due to its 
being a piamaija like pereeption or inference. It is thus that 
he enters the arena of logic; and, though be may not be a 
rationalist in the full sense of the terra, he cannot at the samP 
time be described as a mere dogmatber. 

The sj^tem starts by postulating what is called the svatah- 
pramAn}^ or the self-validity of knowledge (p. 260) both in 
respect of its origin (utpattau) and ascertainment (jaaptau).> 
If a, 6, and c (say) account for the genesis of know ledge, those 
causes themselves explain its validity also. Similarly the 
validity of knowledge is known when the knowledge itself 
is know'D; and no additional means b required therefor. All 
knowledge is presumably valid and an explanation is called 

> See Sri. p. lA and tf, Jvmini-sHra, I. i. 3, 

* SD. pp. 10-^3 and 48-30; PP. di. iv. 
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for only wfiei^ any particular knowledge fails to be so, \Xg 
proceed to act always on tlie supposition that the knowledge 
we get is true; but if any part of it is discovered to be not so^ 
we seek for the cause of its invaUdity in extraneous dremn- 
stances that must have interfered with the free functioning 
of this means. The cause of invalidity is some defect in tJie 
means or source of knowledge (karana-do^). Tlius a person 
may think that he secs a particular thing, silver, while it is 
only shell because Ids cy^iglit is defective. This is how 
TATong knowledge arises. It is found out by its incompatibihty 
^vith subsequent experience (Mtlhaka-pratyaya), When the 
person, who fancies that he sees a serpent, at a distance, 
approaches it and discovers It to be a rope, he concludes 
that his previous knowledge was erroneous. While thus the 
I^fimaihsa agrees with tlie hTy^ya-VaiSe^ka in its view of the 
invalidity of knowledge (aprljnajfiya)^ it disagrees witli it in 
respect of the view it takes of its validity (primUnya). The 
chief reason for the dmgreement is the disaccord between 
the nature of truth as defined in the Nyiiya-Vaiie^ika and 
the manner in which it proposes to verify it. Truth is stated 
to be correspondence with reality, but the test does rot, 
indeed cannot, ascertain that correspondence. So the doctrine 
proposes anindireettest—fruitfui activity (samvadi-pravrtti). 
WTiat serves as the test is thus really another experience— 
tliat of thirst being quenched, to cite the example already 
given. Now this second experience cannot validate the first 
williont itself being similarly validated; and setting about 
verifying it would only mean going on ad injtntiufn. Even 
supposing that this second experience needs no verification, 
it cannot vouch for the presence of a corresponding reality 
outside knowledge. A person may dream of water and also of 
quenching his thirst by drinking it. There is fruitful activity 
here, but no objective counterpart, WTiat the test actually 
finds out is only whether two experiences cohere^ and to 
accept such a test as adequate is ’^drtually to give up the 
realistic position because the supposed correspondence with 
reality is left wholly unverified, TTius we see that tJiough the 
Nyaj^-Vaiie^ka starts as realism, it fails to maintain its 
position in the solution of what is one of the crucial problems 
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of phiJosopJiy—that of truth error. The fact b that a 
realistic doctrine cannot adhere to the view that validity is 
determined ah txtra (paratah-pramanya). Tliat is why the 
^flmaihsa which likewise upholds realism advocates the 
opposite view' ol svatah-praiTiariya audi by presuming all 
knowledge to be valid, normally dispenses with the need for 
testing it. 

We may now point out the bearing of such a v'iew of 
pramaiia upon the authority of the Veda w'hich b of para- 
mount importance to the Mimathsaka. Neither the circum- 
stance that renders knowledge invalid nor that w'hich leads 
to its dbcoveiy exists in the case of the Veda. Tlieio can 
be no flaw' at the source (kara^a-do^); for the source 111 
the case of verbal testimony is the speaker or writer, and 
the V^eda, according to the iOmaitisaka, is sclf^xislent and 
has had no author at all (apanru^yaj. Nor b there the po^i- 
bility of its coming into conflict with pereeptiial or other 
form of conumon experience, for what it teaches refers^ by 
hypothesis, only to matters beyond this life and is therefore 
empirically unverifiable (p. 180), \Vg may think that though 
not contradicting common experience, the Veda may be 
discrepant with itself by teaching one thing here and 
another there. But no such discrepancy will be found, it is 
maintained, if we properly understand the Veda. It b in 
determining what a proper understanding of it is that the 
rules of interpretation, to which we referred above^ are 
laid down. This view, which is peculiar to the MSmamsa, 
requires further eLuddation, 

The Veda here stands for a form of uttered words and It is 
in this sense that the MTmaihsaka holds it to be self-existent. 
He bases his view* mainiy upon the following considerations: 

(i) The relation between a w-ord and its meaning b natural 
and therefore necessarv' and eternal. We ought not to think 
that things were there already before they were named. The 
word and the thing it names go together and it b impossible 
to think of either as having had a beginning in time.* But we 
must carefully note w^hat in this view is meant by the terms 
'word* and 'thing,' In order to know' the character of the 
* SD. pp. ^0-7 iind 116-J7. Sm alio p- 44, corn. 
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fonner, it is necess^ to distinguish first between vanja and 
dhv^ni. A varpa is an articulate sound. It is conceived as 
integral (niravayava) and omnipresent (sarva-gata) and 
therefore also eternal (nitya)* That a vania can be uttered 
several times or in several ways docs not nrKan that there are 
as many particular cases of it witJi a tmiversaJ ninning 
through them. What thus diversify it arc its accidental 
features; and, however miiclj they may change, a \^an?a 
remains the same. One of the important arguments adduced 
in support of its pennanence is the ready recognition w'e 
have when the same var^ia is uttered more than once* which 
implies that all those utterances refer but to an identical 
thing- We say for example that the tf-sound Is uttered ten 
tun^ and not that ten a-sounds are uttered. If they did not 
refer to the same the recognitLon would have to be explained 
—writhout adequate reason for doing so—as an illusion, no 
identity being possible between the fieeting utterances 
themselves. The iatterj viz. dhvanii is viewed as the means of 
manifesting the varrMi which has aU along been there; and 
it may be compared to the wTitten s3m]bolp the chief differ¬ 
ence being that, when there ate several van^, we have a 
temporal series of utterances in the one case* but a spatial 
series of written signs m the other. The variety of %vays in 
which a varr^a may be uttered, as e.g. with different stresses, 
b explained os due to differences in this means of utterance. 
The nature of dhvani is explained in alternative ways, but 
w*e need not enter here into a discussion of such details. It is 
enough for our purpose to regard it as "tone* which, as the 
means of revealing var^as, must be different from thorn. It is 
also transient and limited to the place ’where it is heard. A 
'word* (^bda) is two or more of these var^as, and is regarded 
as merely an aggregate {somudaya) and not as a whole 
(avayavin) distinguishable from each of its constituent parts 
and from all of them. But yet the nece^ity is recognized in 
the case of every word for the vorrias in it occurring in a 
specific order; for otherwise w^ords like dina {'pitiful') and 
nadi ('rivet'), which consist of the same varnas but placed 
in a different order* would not differ in their connotation. 
This order, however, can refer only to Uicir rpanifestation 
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aiid not to the Vanjas themselves which arOj, by hypotliesiB, 
prdr^suiH everywhere and at all times. Their gradual or pro- 
gR-asive utterance does not inierfere with the unity of tlie 
word as the perceptual procesSj for instance, which also is 
gradual, does not affect the unity of an ob],cct like a tree when 
it is seen. As regards the Things* signified by words^ we are 
not to understand the particular facts of experience which 
come into being and disappear, but the corresponding uni- 
versals which are eternal and of which the passing individuals 
are nothing more than signs. That is. the significance of the 
word is general* though, when associated with other words to 
form a seutencej it may come to denote a paiticuian The word 
and the meaning being both eternal, the Fclation between 
them also is necc^aiily so. It does not follow^ from this that 
the Mimaihsaka rejects the conventional element in language. 
He onJy assigns a subordinate place (sahakari) to it though a 
necessary one. the purpo^ it sert'es being Ulustrated by that 
of light in seelug.* If the conventional element were not ad¬ 
mitted* t uitjou or instruction regarding the meanings of words 
by one who is already familiar with them, which is known to 
be necessary for learning a language, would become super^ 
fluous. The problem discussed here is a philological one and 
the solution reached is that language is not a creation of the 
human or tv^n of the divine mind — the former being tlie 
view' held in modem and the latter, in ancient NyayaJ—but 
a natural phenomenon.* In holding such a view, the Mima- 
riisa resembles the older school of modem philololcigists, 
which maintained that philology was a natural science. 

(2) The permimence of the relation between a word and its 
meaning, even though it be granted, does not estabihh the 

» The meaoiDg proper aamef m reganlixl An due to roene cons'entioii 
(See PP, pp. 135-6 and SV, p, 674 ^ *t. 120). Eut evnea b«rt the 
cqnnatatioii ii e.g. "Devadatta* mcaiiJ not the pmon so 

luuned In aay porticulax stage ai IJfo but the individual who, in spite 
ot fninur changes, nadur^ throughout life. Cf^ ^JainniapV 
prak/(Ia, il. A. 1 SD. p. gi, S SM. p, 361. 

^ It is social also In so as it involves a convuatiDna] eLsmeut, 
The diversity of listing languages is c^EpIaincd as the result of 
comiption in an original ideaj srpeedlr That Is to put the cart before 
the bof&e. 
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eternity of the Vetla. It merely ^rv'i!S as a negative aid to it 
by precluding the conclusion whicb one may dmw at once 
that whatever is verbal in form must necessarily have had an 
origin in time. Tlic Veda consists of w™ds, and so far it is 
like any other literary work. If tlie permanence of the word 
and meaning constituted the criterion of eternity, all 
literally works, in fact all uttered statements, would alike be 
etcmaL If the Veda alone is so and not other w^orks dsOp 
it should be traced to some unique feature it possesses; 
and such a feature, it is said* is tlie particular order (anupurvT) 
in winch the several words occur in it. MTien the Mimathsaka 
states that the Veda is etemah it is this pcrttianence of the 
text that he means. He view’s the Veda as produced by no 
autlior—human or divine: and he maintains that it has been 
preser\'cd intact during a beginninglcss period by being 
handed down from teacher to pupil with scrupulous care,* 
This belief is based on the circumstance that tradition* 
though going back to a far-distant antiquity, has throughout 
been silent in regard to the authorship of the Veda, while 
in the case of even very andent works—like those oi Buddha 
or the Mahabharata^—mention is made of some author or 
other, WTiile tlie order of the words in those works was 
determined by their autliom. it is selMetermined in the 
Veda. This argument again, granting that tradition is really 
silent on the authorsliip of the Veda* is negative and can 
lead to nothing that is decisive. 

Thus the Mimarhsaka doctrine of the fixity of the Vedic 
text re$is upon a certain view^ of language it tajees aiid upon 
the opposed absence of all reference in long-standing tradi¬ 
tion to its having been composed by one or more authois. 

In neither case* it is clear, is the premise adequate to support 
the important conclusion that is draw'n from it. The belief 
in its present form is therefore nothing more than a dogma. 
This 'idolatrj' of scripture' appears comparatively late and 
seems to have been arrived at by extending to the form of the 
Veda what was once taken to hold good of its content. The 
truth concealed under this purely scholastic ’view'* therefore* 
is that the Veda embodies eternal verities. In the case of 
^ Jaimini-^iUra. 1. L ^7-31* 
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sinrtis, ns distinguished from the ^ruti, it is even no'w held 
that this content constitutes the tnitJi revealed* though an 
attempt is madCp under the influence of viev's similar to the 
one we are now considering, to trace it (p, gi) e^^ntually to 
some iTuii which is no longer ejctant. In this connection it Ls 
instructive to cite the opinion of the gramniajian Palafljali 
of the second centur>" n.c., that while tJie sense of the Veda is 
eternal the order of the w'ords in it is not so. *!& it not jiaJd 
that the Vedas were not composed—but are eternal ? Quite 
so; but it is their sense that is so, not the order of the syllables 
in them/* 

Coming now to the Mimiihsaka theory' of knowledge, we 
have to note that it is realistic, both according to Kum^rila 
and PrabhsUcara: and there is no knowledge which does not 
point to a corresponding object outside it."* But all knowledge 
is here presumed to be true* according to the theory of self- 
validity and verification becomes necessary only when any 
doubt is cast upon its validity. The one kind of knowledge 
that docs not come under thb description b memoTy^ 
According to the Bhatfas, recollection is not valid for novelty 
is a necessary condition of validity J Tmtli should not only 
not contradicted by sub^quent knowledge {abSdhita); it 
should also point to something not hitherto known [anadbi- 
gata). Prabhakara docs not accept this condirion, for all 
experience (anubbQti)—w^hether the object be already known 
or not—valid for him. Even the so-called error, as we shall 
Immediately see, satisfies this requirement. But he also 
difierendates recollection from anubhQti, for it is not experi¬ 
ence in the primary' sense of the term, being dependent upon 
a former one (sapek^).^ If all experience by its very nature 
is valid* it may be asked how' error arises at all. KumiLrila 
and Prabhlkam differ considerably in their ansTA'ers to this 
question and their explanations are knoviii respectively as 
vipajita-khyati and akhy^ti. It w'ould be better to begin 
^ith a description of the latter and then contrast the former 
with it. 

(i) AhkyMi ,—The word khyAti means 'knowledge' and 

• IV, ill loj, ■ See e g, SV, p, 3J7, at j; PP, iv. 66. 

J SD. p. 4S' SV. p. 4yi, at. 104-^. * PP^ pp. 4^3^ IS7. 
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the temi akhyati, wWdi is literally equivalent to 'no knoM - 
ledge/ is ap^ed to Prabhilkara's tlieoiy to indicate that 
cimr, occontling to it, is not a unit of ktiowl^ge, but a compo¬ 
site of two jAanos.' \Mieii shell is mistaken for silver and we 
say to ouTseJveSi This is silver/ the ‘this* is actually perceived 
as also certain features of the sheii which it possesses in 
common with silver. The knowledge of those features 
revives in our mind the impression of a former experience 
anti we recollect aUver, The so-called enur here really 
consists of these two jnanas—pcrccptioii unmediately 
followed by memory. Of these the first is true so far as it 
goes, though it may not go sufficiently far. Its object 'this' is 
not sublated afterwards since, even when the error is dis¬ 
covered, We feel 'JAis is shell/ Tlie same, no doubt, cannot 
be said of the second jfiajia because its object, silver, is not 
found in the given context. But in tliis it only exhibits its 
iiorrmd character; for it is memory—altliough we at tlie time 
lose sight of that fact (siani-pranio5a)*-^and does not as 
such signify that the object is present tlien. That is, the 
mimer knowledge claims to be valid and the claim is justi¬ 
fied; tJje latter docs not put forward any such daim at all. 
Indeed, Prabhakara does not admit that knowledge can 
ever play false to its logical nature; and there is consequently 
no error, according to him, in the common acceptance of tiic 
term. In what p^s for error, we overlook the fact tijat 
there ^ two jMnas ;3 and, as a natural consequence, we 
^ fail to notice the separateness of tJieir respective objccLs, 
^iis failure to know, however, cannot by itsdf account for 
the 'eiTar’ ; hecause, if it did, errors would occur in dreamless 
sleep ,4 which also is characterired by absence of knowledge. 
The negative factor of failure is therefore viewed as operating 


■ strictly thii should be -Mriivif But to s«u^ unJfarniity of 

tomuolosy in eoQiklering this topic of truth and efror in the two 

schnoZs, we tise 

* OieaRis, according to Frabbdkora, are memuiy without the con- 

sicioliaiicss at the timti that they are See XM . p, i jo 

J Recognition Jitewi* partakes of the charMter of bi)th perception 
tncRiory, but one u aware at the time of the recaUectlve element 
It « therefore different from the uwt«i« we a« conridmEg. 

rPP.iv.atl, 
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in giviisg rise to error a positive one to which we have 
already referred* the perception of the 'this' as charac¬ 
terized by the features that are common to shell and silver. 
We may therefore describe what is coimnonly supposed to be 
error as partial or incomplete knowledge: only in eo doing we 
must be careful to remcinber that there is no single unit of 
knowledge to which that term b applicable. To take anotiier 
instance: A wliite crj-^sta] placed by the side of a red flower 
may be wrongly regarded as a red crystal There also we have 
tw'o viz* the perception of t!ie cr^-stai minus its true 

colour and the sensation of the redness alone of tlie flower. 
Each of these jMnas is quite \^d so far as it goes; only here 
botli the jhanas are derived through tlie senses^ As before 
they convey a partial knowledge of the objectSt viz. the 
crystal and the flow^er; but the basis of error hero lies in the 
contiguity ol the objects^ nut in their similarity as in the 
previous example. Furtherp there are hvo objects bodily 
given here instead of one and the features comprehended are 
what diaracterijse them singly and not their common ones. 
But the distinctioti betw'een tlie two jhanas as Avell as that 
betw*een their objects is not as before grasped and arc 
therefore said to faU into error. Here also the akhyati 
view^ la>'s down two conditions^— one positive and the other 
negative for error becoiiiing possible at all—a partial kiiow^- 
ledge of the things presented and a failure to note the 
distinction betw*een them.* 

(a) ViparUil-khyd^i ,^ — Kimiarila also maintains that know** 
ledge always points to an object beyond Ltseh. In shell-silverp 
for instance^ tliere Ls something directly given^ via. the 'this'; 
but the silver is not so givein Yet it should not on that 
account he taken as ideal or non-existent, for its notion, 
being due to the suggestion of a former cxparicucep goi^ 
bcick eventually to an objective counterparts This view'^ hke 
the previous onCj splits up the objoet of erroneous knowledge 
into two parts—the and the 'what' [parakara) 

—and explains them separately^ ITie first of them as before 
is not subletted w'hen the mistake is rectified: and the 

* Compare the earlier Stvkhya view’ of error^ set forth m the previous 
idiaptct^ * SV, pp, SD. 5ft-!>. 
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CNpIiination q| tho second eJcmcot sJso is practically the 
same as before. Though not given here and now, the silver 
must have been experienced before; for otherwise it could 
not at all have been fancied in the shell. The dificrence 
between the two views is that u-hile, acconling to akhyati, 
error is due to a losing sight of the fact that the presentative 
and the representative factors stand apart unrelated 
(asaihsargagraha), here ia viparita-kh>’ati it is ascribed to a 
wrong synthesis of them {sariisargagniha]. In the former case 
error, so far as that term is applicable at aJJ, is due to 
Omission bemuse it only fads to grasp some relevant part 
of what is given. Hence its discovery, when it takes place, 
does not mean the discarJjng of any feature previousjy 
cogni^. fn the Jatter, the error becomes oncof comnussion. 
for it includes as its content more than there is warrant for 
in the reah'ty that i$ presented, fn other words, tUusion is 
here eJiplauaed as knp'wledge instead of ^ two 

jdanas. The subject and predicate elements consequcntlv 
^m related in it, while they are not so in reality. Similarly 
in the case of the red crystal, the two relata, mz, the crystal 
and the redness, are actually given; but while they arc not 
unined in fact, they appear so in error, a consequence tiie 
redness of the flower, instead of standing apart, shows itself 
in the crystal and mahes it appear differently (vipoiita) 
rom what it is.* This view is no doubt more in accord than 
the premoos one with expeiienge vi’hich points to the object 
of illusion as a s3mthetic whole, but epistemologically it 
presents a difficulty, viz. the inclusion of an ideal clci^iit 
within the content of knowledge. However unconvincing tlie 
akhyati view may be. it is true to its realistic postulate in 
admitting no subjective dement whatsoever. Knowledge 
may not be adequate to the given reality, but it never goes 

tor the name viparttn-khj'tti, wliich 
literally mean# 'appears a« othci.' Sec SV. p. 245. st. ii^aad p. 312. 

St. ifioJcom.l. The Bfaltta view is commonly identihed with the 
Bi^esilta ODfr. Thfirt is no dQubt much that is common 
two^ but there are ih^i>reiiccs in inattcr? of detail Thn 
do ant for eaiajapJc, recogniM what i« known aa idauluka- 
pratj-siija which is essential to the Kj-aya-Vai&jiJia esplacatibn of 
trrors ukc aJaeU-siJ^trr/ 
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beyond it. Here, on tlie other hand, it overdiools die mark,* 
TJiat is, error is partial misrepreseDtation; and to admit that 
knowledge can misrepresent its object, even though it be 
only in part, is to abandon to that e:<tcnt the realistic 
principle on which the doctrine cla ims itseU to be based. 

These views of error imply a fundamental contrast between 
the two schools of MlmSWisa in their conception of knowledge. 
Kumaiila recognizes error as sudir a^nd it can therefore be 
easily distinguished from truth. According to Prabhakafa, 
on the other hand, there being truly no error at all the 
distinction disappears, ITie distinction, however* being 
universally recognised must have some basis; and if Prabha- 
kara would explain it, he cannot like Kumanla do so Irom 
the purely logical point of \Hcw* hut has to seek another- 
'rhe new standpoint he finds in the \iew he takes of know¬ 
ledge—that it is essentially a means to an end and that its 
sole function is to guide action or subserve vyavaham, as it 
is said. Ali knowledge, according to him, prompts activity*; 
and, judged by this fresh criterion of practical utility, truth 
becomes quite distinguishable frem error. Knowledge, no 
doubt, can never deceive on its logical side; but it may he 
such as docs or does not *work,' In the one case, we have 
truth; in the other, error. The latter has cognitive value as 
much as the former, but it lack$ practical worth; and when 
we describe it as error, we only mean tliis—that it is decep¬ 
tive in respect of the claim it put$ forward to be ser\iceablcJ 
Accordingly when after rectification error yields place to 
trutJi* what happens is not any modiheation of its logical 
meaning but only the abandonment of the activity that has 
been prompted fay it* In other w^ords, the eSect of the 
discovery of error is seen on the reactive side of consciousness 
—not on its receptive side. In vifKirita*kh>^ti also its dis¬ 
covery^ arrests activity; but that is Icsoked upon as only a 
further result, the Immediate one being a readjustmenf of 

^ Compare the later SS^kbya vww of error as stated on p. 2^1 anii, 

^ Compare tLe view cil ^abda-praini^a as stated in PP. pp. 

J PP. Iv, st. 3^ fi. 

« In eaxn where error has Led to luspcnsion of activity^ ita dijcovcfy 
will prompt it- 
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our cognitive attitude tow'aids the object p Any effect tbb 
readjustment may have ori our volition is only subsequent 
to it. KumSiila's attitude towards know^iedge is thus primar¬ 
ily detached and scientific; that of Prabhakaia^ pragmatic^ 

The Mm S tha n If ns of Uie Bh^fta school Teccigm2e six 
pramanas^ w'Mle those of the other accept only five of 
them:— 

(r) (pratyak^), which has already been con¬ 

sidered. 

(2) In/ermce (anumana).—There is a general resemblance 
herewith the Nyaya-Vabe^ika, as^ for example^ in the sieiv 
taken of inductive generaUzation (\'y'apti). But there are 
differences also* It will take us too far aw'ay from our purpose 
here to dw^ell upon them or upon the features dlstinguis^g 
the \riewB of the two MTntamsa schools in their conception of 
this pramana, 

(3J T^siifnt^y (iabda)J—The placje of this prama^ 

in Mimilihsi logic has been indicated already and it now' 
lemains to point out one or tw^o of the more important 
differences between the t^vo schoobt The Prabhakaras, unlike 
the Bhattas> adhere to what appears to have been the 
earliest view' of iabda as a pramaj^ (p- ijS] and equate it 
with the Veda, explaining other forms of verbal testimony 
as mere inference (p, 257)*^ Again a verbal statement, 
according to Kumaxila, may point to an exbtcnt something 
(siddha) or to something that b yet to be accomplbhed 
(sadhya). For example, the sentence ‘There are fruits in the 
next room' refers to a fact, while ‘Fetch a cow'" refers to a 
task. Though thus admitting the t^vo-fold character of the 
import of propositions, he restricts it to the sadhya or what 
b yet to be donCp when he comes to speak of the Veda .3 
Prahhakara declines to admit that verbal statements> 
whether Vedic or not, can ever point merely to exbtent 
things and limits their scope to the sadhysp in keeping with 
the pragmatic view he takes of all knowledge. All utterance 
should be relevant to some context in practicai life and 
therefore point to an action as its ultimatc meaning. V^Tiat- 

^ SD. pp. PP, pp, 07 ff. i S« PR p. 94. 
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ever be the diffeienw^ between the tuvo thinkers in this 
resi>ect, we sec tliat they agi^ in holding that action is the 
final import of the Veda. Assertive propositions found in it, 
they explain, as fully significant only when construed with 
an appropriate iujunctiari or prohibition fotund in the 
particular context. On this ^ievv depends the w*ell-knovvn 
division of the Veda broadly into two parts* viz* vidhi or 
'injunction' and artha-vada or ^explanatory passa^/ "Die 
latter, consisting of statements describing things a$ they are 
or w^ere* have accordingly no independent logical status 
and are to be undefstood as complementary to what is 
taught in the otlier portion, viz. vidhi. As complements of 
Lujunctions they commend what is prescribed; as comple¬ 
ments of prohibitions, they condemn what is forbiddeu.^ 
The bearing of this view of scripture on Opanx^dJe state¬ 
ments like Tat tvam asi,, which are not injunctive, is that 
they also arc to be construed with reference to some action 
taught in the Veda—a point to wlxidi we shah recur when 
treating of the Ved^ta* 

(4) Cf^fparisQfi (upamana),*—The Mimnriisaka like the 
Maij'ayika disagrees wnth the view that tMs is not an inde- 
pendent prama^a and can be brought wholly or partly under 
one or other of the other prama^Ts* But he conceives it 
altogether differently from the latter. According to the 
Nyaya, it may be remembered, this pramai^ has for its sole 
object the relation betw^cen a word and its meaning learnt 
under certain conditions {p, 259). Mens it is reciprocal 
simUarity' that Is known tbmugh it. Whm a person w^ho is 
familiar with the cow (say) casually comes across a gavaya, 
an animal of the same species,, and notices the resemblance of 
the Latter to the former, he discovery that tlie cow is also 
similar to the ga^ya. It is this second resemblance or, to be 

* To give tlto ^odc illustmticin: There is m the Yajurveda (11. t. 

1 . t) ^ injunction *Om fthouM sacfi^ce a white (aninul) to VSyn/ 
imd in the baioe context is Bcea the ssKrth’e proporitiua 
^lerily is the swiftest deity.' The latter is a glorificaiicfi of Viyu and is, 
accffirding to the principle stated above, to be corustmiNl with the 
former, l^'hen *0 ocntstnicd, it signifiH that it la good to offer thin 
Bacriffce: for the reward will be 
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marc c^xact, the recollected cow characterized by it that is 
known through upsimiLna, Tliis view, no dotibtj renderg the 
prajnana liable to be classed under inicrcfice. But the 
saka defends his position by pointing rrnt that the basis for 
inference^ viz. a knowledge of inductive reLation (vyapti) is 
not needed here. The relevant major premise here would 
signify that if one things say B, is similar to another, say A, 
that other is similar to the first. As giving expression to a 
general truth, it Implies the simultaneous observation of 
both A and B. But the conditions of upamana do not 
require it, as even a person who has never seen two sdrnikr 
things together but meets with a cow and thereafter a 
gavaya in the manner described above is able to arrive at the 
conclusion in question. A niatlcrof metaphysical importance 
here is that ’similarity" (sadf^y^a) is conceived as dual^ the 
similarity of A to E being distinct from that of B to A. 

(5) Prc$umpHm (arthapatti). <—TTiis b pckstulating some¬ 
thing to account for what apparently clashes with experience 
and b therefore in the nature of a hypothesis. We may 
otherwise state it as rendering exphdt what is already 
implicit in two truths both of whi^ have been properly 
tested, but which appear mutually incompatible. Thus if 
we know that Devadatta b alive and do not find him in his 
house, we conclude tliat he should be somewhere else* 
Anotlier example commonly given in this connection is that 
of a person who* though not eating by day* continues to be 
healthy and strong, which leads to the conclusion that he 
should be eating by night. That this is a v-alid form of 
discovering the unknow n from the known is clear, but it 
may appear to be only inference. Some like the Naijiiyika 
therefore class it under anuminap and do not regard it as a 
distinct pram^pa. The argument in support of the opposite 
view is as foUows: The result here cannot be represented as 
reached through inference inasmuch as there is no middle 
term at ah to serve as its means. To take the first of the above 
examples, "being ahve" by ilsd/ cannot serv^e tliat purposCp 
for that does not necessarily lead to the conclusion in question 
viz. that Devadatta is outside his house^ He may then as 
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remain in his house as elsewhere* Nor can ‘not being in 
his house* by iUdJ take that pUce, since that reason may 
equally properly lead to the conclusion that Dev^latta b 
no longer alive* So >vc are forced to view the midcUe term 
as formed by combining both theae—^being aJive' and 'not 
being at home** But in this combined form it invoh*es a 
reference to what is to be cstabliiihed through the inference 

that Devadatta is somewhere outside his housc.^ That 
bt the conclusion is already included in the middle term 
which is never the case in inference. We might add another 
reason; while in inference the ground (‘tJie fact of smoke*) is 
explained by the conclusioii ('lire"), here the ground [‘being 
alive and not being found in the house') explains the con- 
elusion ("being elsewheiie'j.= The tnith is that arthafNitU is 
disjunctive masoning and is not syUogistic in the ordinarj- 
sense of the expjession. If w*c reduce it to the syllogistic 
form* the major premise will l>e a negative universal referring 
to things beyond the universe of discoui^: and it therefore 
ceas^ to be significant. In this connection it may be stated 
that, unlike the HaJy^yikas, the Mimainsakas of both the 
schools reject the negative universal as the major premise in 
a syliogbni. They consider that it can generally be expressed 
in a positive form. The scope for arthapatti is just Avhere 
it cannot be so expressed™ 

( 6 ) Nffti-apprehension (anupaiabdhi) J—This is the sfiedfic 
pratna^ by w'bich negation, not nothing, is known, e,g, Uie 
absence of a jar or of atoms somew'here. Like the NyAyn 
(P- ^37) i the Bhatta sdiool of Mim^ihsa admits negative 
facts (abhava); but, uahke it {p. 249)»it formiitates a separate 
prama^ for knowing thenip The ivord anupalabdhi means 
the 'absence of apprehension/ i.e, the absence of knowledge 
derived through any of the five foregoing prama^as. This 
means tliat, iis knowledge got through any of the pramanas 
points to the existence (bJmva) of objecis, the absence of 
such knowledge indicatiifSp olJier conditiqiis remaining tlie 
same, their non-existence (abhiiva)^ Only it should be 
remembered that tlie absence, to serve as the index of non- 
existence^ must be aided by the mental presentation of tlie 

■ SV^ p, 4JJ, 5 t. H. i j>* 44. J SD. pp. S3-7* 
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rekvnut object. Tlicrc may be several gbjects not found in a 
particular place; but wc tlikik of the absence of that iiJone 
among them all, which some other drcunistatice has made 
us think of. Tlic Naiyijika divides ^negations" into two 
eJassea according as their cpireJate (pratiyogin) is f^roeiwbk 
or not. The means of knowing the lontier kind^ he holds h ls 
perception; that of the latter, inference. Here in the Mima- 
msa, this sixth pram^ i^ poatuiated as the common means 
of knowing both varieties of negation. The knowledge of no 
negation, it is contended, is perceptual. For. in the first place, 
no sense-contact which is necessary for such know^ledge is 
concei\'abIe in the case of negation.* Secondly,^ there are 
instances where a knowledge of tlie negation of perceh'able 
objects arises even when no organ pf sense is functionkig. 
Thtis a person who did not think of an elephant at all in the 
monung on a particular day, may later come to reaJi^cc, 
owing to circumstance or other, that he did not see it 
The knpwdedge^ because it refers to tlie pa^tp cannot be 
connected with the functioning of the senses at the time of 
realizing the negation. Nor can it be ascribed to their 
functioning in the morning, since the comelate {pmtiyogin), 
the elepliant, was by hypothesis not thought of then for 
its negation to be apprehended. Again tJie pramana by which 
negation is known cannot be brought under inference; for^ 
if it ISp the major premise of the syllogism will be' Wheiwer 
there is absence of knowledge of a thing, there is—other 
circumstances being tlie same—absence of the corresponding 
object.' This premise relates two negations and, as an induc¬ 
tive genemluadon should e\'cntually be based upon per¬ 
ception, it assumes that tlieir knowledge is perceptual w'Uch 
is against the present oontention that it is inference. The 
Prabhakaras do not admit this pramat^p for they do not 
recognize negation which is its sole object. They explain 
abhava in terms of the positive factors involved in it, as 
we shall see in the next section.^ 


* SV* p_ 479, it. t8. 
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ITie Munaitisaka is a realist, aiid liis realism has some features 
of its ovm. Unlike the Sautrantika and tlie Vaibha^ika, for 
example, he believes in the existence of permanent dravyas 
Vrhich aie the substrata of qualities and are not merely 
oggnegates of Hceting sense-data. So far, the doctHne agrees 
with the NySya-VaL^e^ika, But it diiTcts from that doctrine 
^so—to conanp «>ur attention first to the Bhiitta schooJ— 
in not admitting tliat a dravya can be produced anew, and 
recognizing the principle of change instead. Every dravj’a 
U eternal, and endures however much its forms or attributes 
may change, Tlie clay that we see before us may at one time 
be made into a jar, at another time into a saucer; it may be 
brown now, and red hereafter. But in all these trajisfgnna- 
tions the same material persists. The dravya endures; its 
modes alone appear and disappear.* In other words, Kumil- 
rila dismisses the notion that things are self-identical units 
which ever remain the same, excluding all difiemnee.* This 
view of reality exhibits kinship with the Safikhya-Yoga in 
genera). It is paiinama-vilda, and the relation between the 
material cause and the effect is, as in the other system, one 
of identity in difference [bhedabheda). One important 
difference between the two doctrines is that here the 
changing dravyas are ultimately many and not only one. 
Another difference, by the way, is in that the MlmarnsS 
extends the notion of modal transfoimation to the atnian 
also which is absolutely static and passive according to tlie 
other doctrine. The change that characterizes the physical 
reality is ever in progress. It never began and is never going 
to end, the MJmamsaka recognizing no creation (s^ri) or 
dissolution (pralaya) of the universe as a whole.} ‘There was 
never a time/ he says, 'when the world was otherwise than 
now’; Na kadacit anldphim j'agat. Indi^ddual things, no 
doubt, come and go; hut that is accounted for by the self¬ 
evolvent character of reality, Wliatever stimulus is required 

* SV. pp, 443. at. 39^3. t Cf. sv, p, 476, at ii, 
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for such chfingc to take place coiries from the post karma of 
the selves that are on life's pilgrimag:e at the time. This 
means tJie abolition of the idea of God* from the system^ 
which is indeed a strange tenet to be held by a school 
claiming to be orthodosc par cxctfienct. To cliaracterize the 
whole %'iew in one word, it hi pure empiricism^ excepting oidy 
in one pointy viz. the recognition of a supernatural sphere of 
being and of a revealed authority tluough w'hich a knowledge 
of it can be attained. As regards the other sphere^that of 
common experience—it beats every natural^tic school of 
thought know'n to histoiy\ In fact, a standing charge against 
the hlTm^ihs^, at least in one stage of its growtli^ w'as that it 
was thoroughly materialistic in its outiookM 
7 he Mimarhsaka is also a pluralist and believes that variety 
is at the root of the physical universe,^ The school of Kiiini- 
rik accepts all the nine dravyas known to the Kyaya- 
VaBe^^ka and i ts conception of them is more or less the same. 
It adds two more to them, viz. tamas or 'darkness^ and ^abda 
or 'sound.*5 Time is perceivable^^ the view' being that all 
perceptual experience, no matter through what sense it is 
acquired, includes a reference to this element. It cannot, 
however* be apprehended by itself, but only along with 
some other object. Other dravyas also are regarded as 
perceivable excepting only the manas which is known 
mediately.7 It is curious that darkness should be regarded 
as a positive dravya in preference to the Nyri^'a-VaiiSesika 
view, which is also PrahhSkara's,* of equating it with the 
absence of light. The reason assigned, vk, tiiat it b character- 
i2ed by colour and movement w'hich can only be found in 
dravyas* is too naive to appeal to anyone, Stlikanatha 
describes it as ‘crude/ The statement that it cannot be nega¬ 
tion (abhava), since its supposed correlate (pratiyoginj, 

^ Hie gods of Indiim mythology alao are repudiated, and ^mdeial 
it is explained, are tnade aj if ther^ were gods. See p. 
ante. * Cf. Yatha safhdpiyate tatbi: SV. p. 553, st. 29. 
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"Jight/is not thought of wherever darkness is seen is equally 
uncon %iiicing. Of these dravyas, the hest four a$ well as 
darkness are stated to be of atomic structure and the 
remdningonesp including soul, are described as infinite and 
ultimate. By 'atom' in this system should not be understood 
the infinitesimal poramaQu of tJie Vaiie§jka^ but the smallest 
partJdc which c^cperience acquaints us with^ viz. the mote 
in the sunbeam w^hich comespouds to the tr>^anuka of the 
otJier doctrine. The Vai^^ka conooption of atom is described 
as purely speculative, but it docs not seem to be altogether 
rejected.* From all the atomic sub$tancos, objects of difienent 
magnitudes mayp as in the be derived: 

only tlie relation between the material cause and the eilcct 
is here viewed as bhedabheda or tadatmya {'identity in 
difference')p instead of samavaya {p. 239)j in accordance with 
the BhStt^ belief in ^t-katya-vada. These dmvj'as form 
only the support^ as it were, of the iiniveise. There are also 
other features of it which are divisible into three classes— 
guna, kanna and saJnonya or jati, which togctJier with 
dravya form the four positive categories of KumariJa^s 
system. But it must be remembered that they are not 
conceived as entirely distinct from the dravyas to whfcJi they 
belong, l"he relation between them is one of identity m 
difference so that the significance of "categor}^' here is not 
the same as in the Kyaya-Vai^esika* Kumarila's list also 
ineJudes negation [abbAva), aud wo therefore have five 
categories in all.i 'Ffic first of them has already been described 
and it is sufficient for uur purpose to state that the notion of 
the others is for the most part like that in the hTyAya- 
%^ai^fika. 

'I he Prabhakaras accept four more positive categories of 
which we need refer here only to one^ \iz. samavSya^ Its 
recognition means the entire rejection of the relation of 
identity in dificrence (bhedabheda) admitted by the Bhatt^.^ 
As a consequence substance and attribute, universal and 
particular, material cause and effect come to be conceived 
as altogether distinct* and the doctrine does not subscribe to 

■ SV, p. ^04, at. * Mdrui-rntyadaya, p. 0 . 
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the sat-kaiya-v^da. UTiis signifies a vast diflcrence between 
the twQ schools in their eoncepdott of reality. While siding 
Mfith the Nytya-Vaile^ka in this lespcctp the PrUbhakaias 
differ from it in discarding abhi.va as m% independent cate- 
gory» their view being that it can always be represented as a 
positive something. Thus the absence of a Jar in a room is the 
mere empty room; its prior negation^ the clay; and so 
fortb*^ Amongst the dght positive categories recognized p the 
dravyas are nine as in the Nyaya-Vai^eiikap and their con* 
ception also is generally the same. 


IV 

The admixture of the mtional with the dogmatic which we 
noticed in connection with tlie theoretical teaching of the 
Mimanisli is equally striking on its practical side. 5So far as 
ordinary morality gocs^ the doctrine adopts a point of view 
which is se\.^emly secular and explains virtue as a conscious or 
semi-conscioiis adjustment of conduct to interest- Sahara 
says tliat charitable acts like providing water-huts (prapa), 
though for the benefit of others and therelore good^ are not 
yet dhaima,^ JTiat is^ tlie MimamsI judges conduct by a 
utilitarian standard; but It is not egoistic andp sis is Indicated 
by die vcf>^ example given by Sahara, is based upon the 
realization of the sodal nature of maiip A scheme of morality 
founded upon such a principlcis not without parallels iti the 
historj' of ethics. But what is peculiar about the AUmarhsa is 
that it refuses such morality the highest place in life s ideal. 
As in metaphysics, here also it conceives of another sphere 
of acri vity whose significance is extra-empirical and confines 
the title of dharma to it alone. Common morality, according 
to tlic Mimaihsaka, is purely an empirical affair w hich none 
but the short-sighted fail to mideistand. True spirituality 
consists in fbdug one's attention on dharma or such acts of 
duty as lead to success in tlie life beyond. It may appear that 
sufdi a shifting of the attention from the present life to the 
coming one will throw morality into the shade and thus tend 
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to reduce its value in tiie eyes of man. Tt docs nothing of the 
kind. For. as conceived in the Mimamsa, ceremonial life 
does not exclude common moraJity; it Ls, nn the other hand, 
foiiJidcd in it, 'tTic Vedas cleanse not the unrighteous,’* 
t hough not viewed as the highest, ctIucaJ purity is regnided 
as a pre-condition as well as a necessary accompaniment of 
religious or spiritual life. Tlie few occ^lons on which the 
dictates of common morality seem to be neglected, as for 
eioimple in the immolatian of an animal in a rite, are 
explained as only tlie exceptions that prove the rule. How¬ 
ever ojiconvincing the explanation given in justiiication of 
these acts, it should be admitted that generally the 
supports conclusions that are etiucally quite unexceptionabk- 
In the present case, for instance, it explicitly forbids injury 
to living beings: Na himsj'at sarviL bhCtani. 

VMicn dharma is understood in tjiis unique sense, it natur¬ 
ally requires an equally unique praiu^na to make it knoi/^ai 
(p. 109). That pramina is the Veda.* While the standard of 
judgment for common morality is human, that for dharma 
is superhuman. ’We should dlstinguLsh,’ Kumarila says, 
’between what relates to dharma and mok^ which is known 
from the Veda and what relates to artha and kilma which is 
learnt by worldly Intercourse.’J It Is not merely common 
human experience that Is of no avail in knowing dharma and 
adharma, but also the higher faculty of yogic perception 
recognized for the purpose In doctrines like the Nj'iya- 
Vaite^ka (p. zfe). The single name of apDrva« {literally 
meaning 'never before’) which Frabh^aia gives to dharma 
and odharma emphasizes their inaccessibility to the otlier 
pramapas {miin^tarapurva). It is conceived by him as the 
result of sacrificial and such other acts—not those acts 
themselves as in the NySya-VaiSe^ika^^ind corresponds to the 
punya and papa of the other doctrine. But it abides like die 
latter in the self (iitma-sanmvii3ri), so that apurvn is a sub- 
jectis-e feature to be distinguished from the objccti\'e act 
leading to it. According to Kumarila these forms of activity 

* iclra-Mrani napunanti VedAb'Quotrittiy £iu^lcani in hiscom. on 
\S. iU. i, lo, t T. I. 3, 
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are thcmsdves tlharma ami aUtiarma* — the former sttanding 
for permitted or obUgatoty deeds like a sacrifice, the latter 
for prohibited deeds like drinking or killing an animnl: and 
it is to know what is prescriljed or prohibited thatwr lia\'c 
to seek t!ie aid of the Veda, That is, tlmtigh there is nothing 
traiisccnflentalalsout the acts theinsclvesdescribed asdharma 
and adharma, tlie fact of their being the means of Si super-* 
natural gaod is not humanly ascertainable. It is from this 
standpoint that they are represented here as kno^m through 
revebition and revelation alone. 

The Veda reveals dharma, according to botli the schools, 
as the subject of a mandate {vidhi or niyogn)—as sometJung 
to be accomplished, in accordance with the MImiimsH 
conclusion that action b the final import of tlie Veda, But 
they fliffer considerably in their tnow of the motive for 
obejdng that mandate. In fact, this question of the motive 
has split the MTmliinsakas into several camps.» It b not 
necessary' to refer to them aU.J VVe shah only note the 
commonly recognized distinction between the two schools. 
According to the BhStjas, the Veda not only acquaints us 
witJi dharma and adliaima, but also specifies the desirable 
results to be obtained by foilowiitg the one and al>staining 
from Uie other, iiTZ. the attainment of some pleasure or tla* 
avoidance of some pain. In the usual example of the jyoti- 
5tonia sacrifice, it b heaven (svarga) that b held out a$ the 
end; in the case of destroying life, it is hell (naiaka) against 
which oneis warned. Tims the Bhattaschool, like the N'yaya- 
Vai^^ka (p. 263), beiieves that pleasure and pain are tlie 
only ultimate motives. ‘N'ot eiien the stupid act,' KtimariJa 

* VagSditeva dhannnb: SD. pp. 15-6. The term stnctly stands 

lor a cerbuD resolve which is the preluitv to the perrortnance al a 
sacrifice and is explained os t>'aga. or. the spirit of renuntriation 
invulved fu girtng away what belongs to oneself. ICf, tlie formula 
no more mi ne ■—na maina'~ u tteied at the time of tJie offer.j Qievatnni 
uddlt>^ dravya-tyOgo ySgab ^^ysya^mila^vh^ilr1l. J\’. ii. 37*8). In 
this sense, dharma wemid of course be a characteriatic of the subject, 

■ Sec T0Mfrd^nhliij;ya, ch. iv* 

1 Fc>r a fuller diiicyajjiuia of UiIa and aUlvd topjes, niwncti may 
hpc made to Eikuf cf iki Hijtdut, by Dr. S. K. Maitra (Calcutto Uni 
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rcm^irk^ in a paraJJel conLcxt, SviUiout some gmKl in View/^ 
Btit we should not concJudo from this that the end is included 
in the behest and that it commands ns either to seek pleasure 
or to shim pain.i The desire for gwfl is already there in man* 
iind the V'eda merel>' admits it as a psycJioJogical fact 
without pronouncing any judgment on the vaiue of pleasure 
or on the lack of it in pain. In other words, wc have here 
what IS described as psychological hedonism and not ethical 
hedonism. But it should beacteowledged that the injunction, 
in this view, utilistes subjective desire by appealing to it as 
the incentive to make itself operative. The Prabhakaras 
demur to the admission of a hedonistic aim m necessajy for 
the %'edic imperative to operate. The Veda, they say,i is 
not so helpless as to need an extraneous aid in enforcing its 
mandatory power. It neither coaxes nor threatens anyone: 
and tlie only motive it presupposes is reverence for the 
mandate itself. But Vedic injunctions like 'one should 
sacrilice' [yafeta) do no applj^ to alh They are addressed only 
to some* and expressions like 'he that desires heaven' 
(svarga-fcama) found in them do not point to any benefit 
to lie derived by obeying them, ns the Bhattas assume, but 
only limit the sphere of its applicabiHty by specifying the 
persons (niyojya) whose duty those Injunctions set forth.4 In 
the case of any particular injunction, only those will respond 
wfio ajcswer to the description contained in it. What prompts 
them to act is this consciousness that it i$ their duty to do so 
{k^ata-jfl^a), and never the prospect of satisfying any 
desire that they may have {i^ta-sddhanata-jnana).s The 
good or evil that may result therefrom is accordingly looked 
upon os a consequence rather than as an end directly aimed 
at. There is no doubt that the idea of the fruit resulting from 
ritualistic activity h pushed farther into the background 
here tluin in the other school: but for all practical purposes 
the two views are the same^ because both alike admit that 
an end is attained—no matter what name they give jt> The 

* Prayojanam £uiui]diAya na nisindcipi pra%'arfcate; SV. p. 653, at. 55. 

■ SV^ p. f 23, 3 t. ^r66. I iVM. p. 350. 

* PP. p. 191, j Jbid., pp. iJ7 and 180. 

* Tl is tE-rmcd here not phala bet niyojjra-vl^esao^r VP, p n>i. 
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Specially impartant poinL to note here is the concern which 
both the sdioob exhibit to maintain that it is not of the 
essetiea of a command to contain citJicr a promise or a 
threat and tlic consequent exclusion from Wdic teaciiing 
pffoper of the idea of recompense, which doubtless cotisti- 
tuted originally the sole motive of sacrifices. 

We have thus far considered what are termed kamya and 
prati^iddha hartnas or optional and forbidden deeds (p. io8). 
which constitute the sphere of the hypothetical imperative, 
and seen that there is practically no difference between tJie 
Bhattas and tlie Pdibh 5 karas in their altitude towards them. 
There is, however, an important distinction between the 
two views and it comes out clearly in the case of the third 
varietyof hinconditionaldutics'(tijtya-kanna] like the regular 
offering of twilight prayers (sandhyH), which after all consti¬ 
tute, as we shall see, the essential part of the discipline of 
tlie Mimiirhsa regarded as a dan^a. In accordance ivith the 
hedonistic basis of conduct accepted in the BhfiU^ school, 
these duties also are conceived as serving an end, vi*. over¬ 
coming past sin (durita-k^aya). Furtlier. by adherence to 
them, one keeps off tlie sin (pratyavaya) that is sure to result 
from their neglect,' In neither case does their performance 
bring ^y positive gain, but they are not without an aim. 
According to the other school, such deeds Jiave no conse¬ 
quence whatsoever and are to be performed for their own 
sake. They arc not a means to an end, but are themselves 
the end.' MTjilc according to the Bhaftas dhanua even in 
its form of nitya-kannas is only of instrumental value, 
this school pursues it as the supreme good, regarding it 
as definitely above artha and kanm or empirical motives 
taken in their totality. Here we have a conception of duty 
l^or duty's sake, and that in a sense far more rigorous than 
in the GTta, since even motives so pure aa ‘cleansing the 
heart’ and 'subserving the purposes of God' fp, 125) are ex¬ 
cluded and the doing of duty is placed on a basis of absolute 
disinterestedness. Tbc law governing dhairua here may theie- 

' SD. p. 130, 

‘ Apiltva, in gnieral, ifi described m svajiub-prayojaiiA'bbutii. S« 

Tanlra-tahasya. p, 70, 
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fore be said to correspond to the ’cate^oricaJ imperative' of 
Kant. But uhat^ it muybe ushedp Uthe penalty, according to 
the Prabhakaxas, if one should disobey such mandate? The 
reply to tliis question, we shall state in the wordsof the T’Hfiira- 
rakisya,^ one of the few published works of the school:— 

'The personal ending such as that of the potential 
mood (lid), yon say, teaches aptrva a$ a duty to be accom¬ 
plished. In that case one may not set about it, although it 
is known as a duty, because it sers'es no end/ 

"Even, in respect of optional deeds^ uhich arc knovm to 
have an end, one may not act* V\liat is to be done ? The 
function of a pramiija ceases with the mere rc^Taling of 
its object/ 

"Well, in the case of tlie optional deeds, the failure to 
perform them means missing their fruit and that is the 
penalty. What Is the penalty in the case of unconditiDnai 
duties^ 

*TIic Vcdic mandate will not then have been carried out/ 

*\\Tiat of that?' 

"That itself Ls the punishment, for obeying the V(^dic 
mandate itself is of ultimate value (puru^rtha)* It is on 
the analogy of these kannas that we say that carrying 
out the mandate is the true end even in the case of optional 
deeds and that the attainment of the so-called phala is 
inddental.* 

"How can their non-accomplishment be itself the punish¬ 
ment?* 

*Thc goodj who praise those that obey the V'^edic behest 
and blame those that do not^ will answ'er that question. Or 
one's own conscience, which feels guilty of having proved 
faithless to it, will do so/ 

The appeal here, it ivill be seen, is first to the judgment of 
the belter mind of the conununity and then to the verdict 
of our own conscienceH^ But it is conscience not in the sense 

i P*66 . 

» The fiinncf of ttiew two sccnui to he more in keeping 

with the l^bh&karni ideal; Uie latur is hardly dMemnt fmoi the 
Gita te^chio^ of sattva^AQddhL 
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that it is an uidtfpendent guide in di^rimijiating right [lotn 
MTong, but iri the sense tliat it constrains us io follow dharm^i 
when it is once known. The communication of what is right 
or wTOng is still left to an external code* The appeal in its 
double fomip we may add^ implies that man is conceived 
here not merely as a spiritual being himself, but also as a 
member of a society of spiritual beings. 

In one important respect the aim of tJie Alimaihsa, it is 
clear, should differ from that of the other systems. It should 
pursue not the ideal of mpk^ but dharma, whether as a 
means to an end or as an end in itself. Such seems to have 
been its aim till a certain stage was reached in the history' of 
tlw system, fn Uiat early period in the growth of the Atima- 
rnsa, only dliarma, artha and k^a (tri-varga) were accepted 
(p. 109} as human values and not the fourtli one of mok^ 
iUso.i To speak generally, dharma is stiff the highest ideal in 
the KaJpa-sutras; but the doctrine in its present form has 
practically thrown it overboard, and replaced it by the ideal 
of mok^a. The transformation means the virtual abandon¬ 
ment of many of the rites taught in the Veda.a But the change 
is of a far more subversive kind in the case of tlie Pribh^ara 
school than in that of Kum^riia. JTic latter conceive of 
dharma as a means to an end and the iiitri>duction of tlie 
mok^a ideal means only the substitution of one end for 
another. If the oM aim was svaiga, the attainment of some 
positive good, the new one is apavatga, the negative one of 
escape from samsara. But in the case of the former, which 
pursued dharma as its own end, the acceptance of the new 
ide^ means deserting its cherished prindple of doing duty 
for its own sake, and going over completely to the side of the 
Bhaftas; for its idea of mok^, to judge from S^kanatha^s 


« Compare NM. pp, 514 S: VS. HI. iv. iS. 

* Iti thJft conii«tion we may ilraw attention to the view of aoioe 
Jater frxjxineiita of the doctiinc who> following the teaching of the 
GrcA, repface the divrrgicnt phafns of the several karmaji by the 
ain^le one of'picking God“ by their performance (AfOnJrTirJ-pyJyrt' 
p, 373). This change is quite against the atheUtic fipirit of 
the Mlmiihal and shows how completely the CIta ideal inHuenccU 
ortliodoic thought- 




description^ h alsp the seeking of an end, viz. escape from 
the trials and travails of saihsara.* 

We shaJJ briefly touch upon the nature of this new 
ideaJ and Uie discipline laid down for its attainment. Our 
knowledge of the NySj^-VaiSe^ka conception of bondage 
and reJease wiD be of mudi use here^ for the two doctrines 
resemble each other in this respect so very much. We may 
add that almost the same criticism applies to the one ideal 
as to tlie other, Tlie self is conceived in the as 

eternal and omnipresent: but, as a matter of fact, it is con¬ 
ditioned by various adjuncts which are not at ail indls^ 
pcnsable to it. Its cjnpiricd encumbrance is tliree^fold^: 
To begin with, there is the physical body as limited b3* which 
alone it enjoys pain or pleasure' secondly, there are the organs 
of sense which are tlie solo means relating it to tlie outride 
w^orld; and lastly, there is that world itself so far as it forms 
the object of the individual's experience^ It is this connection 
with things other than itself that constitutes bondage, andi 
release means separation from them once for ail. The 
Mlmaihsaka refutes the Vedantic view that the physical 
world is sublated or transcended in mok^. Nor does he 
admit that the relation between the world and the individual 
self is unreal as tho Saftkhya-Yoga does. According to him, 
tlie world is real and endures in e^tactly the same form even 
w^hen a self becomes free; and mok^ means onl}" the realiza¬ 
tion tliat the relation of the self to it though real is not neces- 
sacy\ This state is described negatively as excluding all pain 
and along with it all pleasure abo.r There seem, however, to 
have been one or more interpreters of Kum§.riJa who main¬ 
tained that it is a state of bliss or ananda.^ It is controverted 
by P^hasarathi^ and a consideration of Kum^la's remarks* 

' Pp, pp. 15^7. ThJa gJatrinK di^repaacy enn be explained only hy 
supposing that tlic stress laid tipan tlliartna as the ultinxate puni- 
jUrtha, or the dbuidination to bring duty and pleasure into TeJation 
each other^ was a cluajacterisljc of an earlier phase of the 
Pr^hhAkani doctrine and that it remairift a.i hut a relkr in SAliha- 
natha'^ expiJiiitlun of it. For evidence in support of ihe exiiitcnce 
of such a phase, see Journal of Efitank (Madras) i03“i 

pp. g^ioA, ■ 51 >. pp. 125. 1 SJ>. pp. 126-7. 

i M^H^-mryadaya^pp. 87“^. 1 SD. pp. 117-8, * SV. p.670, at. 107. 
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in that connection seems to support him. Ko such difference 
of opinion sMms to have existed in the case of the other 
schnaol. In this condition, all the specific characteristics of the 
self such as jMra. pain and pleasure disappear. The self Ls 
not Conscious then even of itself, for tlie manas has ceased to 
operate. But unlike the NySya-Vai4c5iI:a, the MlmamsS of the 
Bhatfa school maintains that the capacity for manifesting 
such features peisisla. The only adv'antagc gained by this 
deriation from the Kyaya-Vai^e?ika is the maintenance of 
consistency in regard to the pariijama-vt5da which the school 
advocates; for the latent capacity to know, to feel or to will 
which is suppos^ to persist in the self then is never mani¬ 
fested again. Distinctions Jike tJiese, moreover, affect only 
the state attained after death. So far as moh^ may be taken 
to represent the condition of the enlightened in this life, there 
is entire agreement with the iVyHya-Vaiicjilca. 

As in the other doctrines, detachment from worldly 
concerns and faith in the teaching are needed here also as 
preliminary requirements. Without them, no serious effort 
IS possible towards securing final freedom. The direct means 
of release is deduced from the genera] Indian belief which 
the MTmiriisaka shares that karma is the cause of bondage. 
Wlien tlifi Cause is removed, the effect must necessarily cease 
to be; and abstention from karma, the Mimaihsaka thinks, 
should automatically result in restoring the self to Its 
original state. The kaimas to be abstained from, however, 
are not all but only those of the optional (kanijm) and the 
prohibited (pratijiddha) types. The pcrformajice of the one 
gives rise to some merit; that of the otijer. to some demerit. 
They are thus a means of renewing bondage and have to he 
eschewed by a person that is seeking freedom. The third or 
the nity^ variety of kaima^ the iseek0r after mok^ 
should perform; for otherwise he will be disobeying the Vedic 
law enjoying tbem.^ That would be equivalent to indulging 
in prohibited deeds, the only difference being that while the 
first counts as a sin of omission, the second does as one of 
commission. It is to avoid becoming entangled again in the 

' TJk* influence of the Citfl is agnin clear in this restnetfon of activity 
to nitya-karmns. 
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miseries of saihsara as a consequence of such sui^ that one 
shotild carry on the rutya-karmasH Thus the course of 
discipline laid down here is two-fold: (i) abstention iiom the 
optional and forbidden deedsp aod (2} adherence to the 
obligatoiy ones. In neither case, it should be added, h there 
anything positi%^e effected, the conception of being 

negative in the s^.'Stein, viz. the restoration of the self to its 
normal condition. As regards the exact part which a know¬ 
ledge of the self, according to Kumarik, plaj^ in securing 
freedoirip there is some doubt owing to a discrepancy between 
the Sioka-vdrtifia and the Tuniru-mriiM in tliat respect** 
Without entering into tlje polemics of this question w^e may 
sta^tCp following Firthasiratin's interpretation, that a know¬ 
ledge of the self or more strictly the insight bom of meditation 
upon its true naturep is a contributory aid to freedom, so that 
the doctrine is w^hat is technically described as jnlna-karma- 
samuccaya-vada. The foUovi'cis of Prabhakam agree in this 
respect; only they do not admit any purpose in the perform** 
ante of nitya-karmas beyond obeying the call of duty. Their 
acceptance of the need for jdana as a means of release^ along 
with the performance of unconditional duties^ is quite 
explicitly stated. > 

I Cl* SV* pp 669 fi. and Tanfra-vMika, L iJx. aj. 

* FP- p. 137. 
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VEDANTA 


iNTHODtCTOflY 

All schools of Vedanta claim to be based upon tlic Upanifads, 
Whether tills claim can be fully established in eveiy case 
or not, there is no doubt that tiiey derive a considerable 
part of their material from that source.' In dealing with the 
VedSota, we shall accordingly have to refer to the Upani^ds 
frequently; but, as we have already given an account of their 
te^hing, it will not be necessary to go into details- It vvill 
suffice merely to refer to the relevant points or ei cn to assume 
the reader's familiarity with what has already been stated. 
The teaching of the Upani^ds, ine know, is predominantly 
monistic, though it is not easy to determine what particular 
form of monism is taught in them. But this did not prevent 
dualistic inteipretations being put on them, and the chief 
form of dualism that was traced to the Upani^ads in olden 
times was the SaAkhya, There is a clear indication of tliis, as 
^ready noticed (p. 267). in the VtddHta-suira, which has for 
long been the universally recognized manual of Vedanta, 
of the chief obje cts of Badar ayana in his treatise is to 
^ thTlPparii^ds'tfiach the dualistic-, 
b^khia. There is aiso another object equaUy important 
imch he has in siew, v«. the refutation of ritualistic 
according to w’hich the essential tcaciiing of the 
Veda is contained in the Brahmanas; and the Upanijaib, 
though as a part of revelation are not unauthoritative, are 
only of secondary- significance and should be finally construed 
With reference to some ceremonial act or other (p. 310). They 
may for iostanre be looked upon as speaking of the self w Inch 
IS the agent in the performance of rites or as glorifying the 
deities w'hose propitiation is their aim. In any case it is 


- Tlie Upan,fadM. ihr Bh<,s^cadgm :,ud thf =.0, 
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certain, the Mini 3 ih$aJca contended, that karma is the sole 
theme of the Veda and that the Upanijads, which form a 
part of it, cannot be taken to point to Brahman or any other 
principle as the liighest entity whose rcahsation constitutes 
the end and aJiti of The inherent ambiguity of the 

Upani$ads. tlic glaring contradiction between the pEirva- 
and the uttara-kandas of the Veda and, we may add, the 
growing power of heterodox beliefs, thus account for the 
attempts made in the Vedanta to systematize the teajjUing 
of the (Jpani^ds. 

There is ei-idence to show that tJiis systematization was 
effected in more than one way. In the Sutra of Badarayaija 
there is reference to as many as seven Vedan tic teachers— 
whether tfiey were his predecessors or contemporaries is not 
known; and he ailudi!$ to differences of view among tliom in 
respect of essential points like the nature of mok^^ and the 
need of sarhnyasai for the spiritual aspirant. Even in regard 
to such an irnportant question as the relation of the jiva to 
Brahman, Badariyatia mentions two views other than his 
owji,< both implying vital distinctions in general philosophic 
outlook. Differences like these on fundamental issues show 
that ilic teaching of the Upaniiads was from very early 
times unrierstood in several waj'S by VedSntic teachers, 
Badarayai^’s exposition is only one ; and, in all likelihood^ 
the most influential of them. All current schools of Vedanta,' 
though differing from one anotiier in important matters, 
alike claim to represent precisely what Badartyatja himself 
taught. The extremely laconic form of his sBtras has rendered 
such variety in interpretahon possible. In fact, they are 
more eiy'ptic than thet/pani^ds,and it is consequently much 
more difficult to gel at their meaning than at that of those 
old trratises. The result is that even as regards the most 
essential points there is ambiguity. We do not for instance 
know for certain whetlier, according to Bldariyarta, the 
world actually emerges from Brahman (paiipama) or is only 


^ Sajiikar,vH com. on it. The Mtiniilisaka^ at« 
styled dcmmgf Bmbniaj]' {tJraJiina-nistika) in lamliinmla's elojia 
tbc latccr. , v't t\y ■ - 
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a phcnumt^nal apiwanmce of it TTi^ seem to 

have been once conimeiiEarifis* on the t-Vrfati£ci-3a£rfi uphold¬ 
ing both these views witfi aJ] tlieir implied differences under 
theory ^ well practicaJ discipline; but they were all 
sopei^cd by Samkora's great cominentaT>^ upholding the 
latter and are now lost. Attempts w'ere made later to 
revive some of tlie supepieded ^lews w^holly or in part by 
commentators like Bhaskara and Yada^^praka^^ but 
without much success. Though these interpretations do not 
abolish the conception of God, tliey prefer to lock upon 
GmJm^an as the Absolute and may therefore be described 
as predominantly philosophic. There have also been purely 
thdsljc mterpretatious of the S^ra^ especially subsequent 
to ^^ikaia; and among them again we find distfnetjons due 
to the identification of the supreme Cod with V^i^nu or Siva. 
Thus K^anuja and Madhva uphold the supremacy of 
Vi^pu^ whilG Snkajrttba exalts Siva above him* Of ^ese 
various schools of Vedanta, we shall consider here only two— 
one, that of ^mkara to represent tire philosophic interpre¬ 
tation and the otherp that of Ramanuja to represent the 
theistic. Before proceeding to this consideratiari, we may 
add a word about the relation between the Mlm^fksd- and 
the The two are regarded by all \''edantms 

now as complementary to each other and as together ejcliibit- 
ing the totality of Vedic teadiingp though they differ in 
regard to the place that should be assigned in the scheme of 
Vedantic discipline £0 kaima as taught in the former* 
Historically the two treatises were probably independent 
witli different authors^Jabniui and Badarhyaparespecti^'ely: 
and tliey were later put together with suitable emendations 
by someone who is d^ribed as Vyasa—'tlie arrang^/* 
Upavarja. the VrttiMra to whom w e ailudod in the previous 
chapter (p. 301), &ce4Us to have commented upon them in this 
combined form. 1 he date of the original work by Badarhya^ia 
is now believed to be about 400 A.r>. 

^ See Dr. S. K. Bclvalkar: rf4/aft;4i (Poonaj Lccterc y* 

* Set Dcussi^fl : System cJiMi VeMmiff, pp bed aS. 
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A. Advaita 

Tliii particular iy^pc of inonLsm taught by Ssuiikara is very 
old, though in its final fonn it owes a great deal to his 
contribution. Its most distinguishing feature on iht^ theoreti- 
ca] side is its conception of nirgu^a Brahman as the utriiimte 
reality with the implied belief in tlie Mays doctrine, the 
identit^'^ of the jiva and Brahman and the conception of 
mok^a as the merging of the former in the latter; on the 
pnictical sJde^ it is the advocacy of karma-^saiiinj'iisa ot 
complete renunciation with its implication that jhana and 
jfSana alone is the means of release* The earliest extant 
formulation of this doctrine is found in Gaudapada*s /l ai'iA-j, 
wdiich purports to summarize the teaching of the Ma^^ftky'a 
Upiin(^adf but ready accomplishes much more by giving an 
admirable summary of ad™tic teaching. The main points 
of Sarhkara's philosophy—its basic principics such as the 
inappiicabi!it3^ of the notion of causality to the ultimate 
reality—are alread^-^ there. The most important of 
works is the bha^}^ on the Vedanfa-sifira, which is as 
remarkable for the charm of its style as for the logical 
consistency of its arguments. We have already mentioned 
that he therein maintains the vivarta-vlda or the doctrine 
that the world is a phenomenal appearance of Bndiman^ 
According to him, the belief to be refuted before the Advaita 
is established is not 50 much the Sai^kh^'a or Prakrti- 
parin 3 jna-\^da as Brahma-pariuama-v^da* On account of 
the fact that the treatise on which he comments aHudes so 
frequently to the SSjtkhya, Saihkiira also consideis it at 
length and show’s how' far removed it is from the Upanl^dic 
doctrine; but his real objectiw is to establish the^ivarta-^ vSda 
or Maya-vada as against the parin^a-vada of certam com¬ 
mentators on the Veddnt^suirat espedally Bhartpprapahea 
that preceded him. Saihkara has also another aim in his 
bha§3'a: Owing to the resemblance, though only seeming^ of his 
doctrine of niiguna Brahman to that of the 4 Qnya or 'void' 
of the Madh>Tiiiii^ form of BuddlibHc idealism,^ one might i 
* CL Vat ^nya-vldiiiab AanyBLiia tatk^’a Brahma mi^'inob. Madhva: 

A on VS. H. ii. ag. 
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identify the two and regard tlie Advaita as alien to tfie 
ypani^ds^ So he emphasizes now and again the fact that 
y his teaching is not negative or nihihstic. How far this 
contention can be maintainedp we shall see later. He diaes 
not expressly mention this please of Buddhism except in one 
placed and there he dismisses it summarily; but there is no 
doubt that he throughout tries to steer clear of the&e two 
doctrines opposed to his own, but yet so rimilar to it^ vda, 
tlie £rahma-parinSjna-Yada of some V^edajiitiris and the 
Suiij'^a-vrtda of the Mad]i>^mikas. 

Brides the bh^^ya on the V^dania^silfra, ^arfikaia wrote 
commentaries on the principal Upani^ods and the Bhagm'^d- 
gUa. Those tepeciaUy on the Brh^dranydkd and Chdnd(yg}^d 
Upant^ads treat of severdl points that are not dealt with in 
detail in die SHira-bhd^yd and a^ne of immense value in the 
comprehension and appreciation of the doctrine of Advaita* 
In addition to them, we have his UptideiSd-sdhasrl, which, 
though somewhat terse, gives a splendid account of his 
\^ew3. Samkara s doctrine was defended and amplified in 
matters of detail by various thinkers after him, and thb has 
given rise to some diversity of opinion among his followers. 
Two of the schools resulting from such divergences of view 
are in particular well known—the \'ivanina school which 
goes back to the Pmc&-pddfkd, the friigment of a coni' 
mentory on Sarfikara's Sfdra-bfid^ya by his own pupil 
Padmapada, and the slightly later Bhamatl school repre¬ 
sented by Vicaspati (A.D. 841). The FuHca-pfldikii was 
commented upon by PrakaMtman (a.d.iooo) in his Vivaratm, 
from which the first school takra its name. The Vivarana 
has a gloss known as TaUva-dfpana by Akhai^dfinanda, and 
its teaching has also been most luddly summarized by 
Vidyaraoj'a (a.O. 1350 ) in hb Vivorana-prarniya-samgrakd. 
Tlie Bhdni&ff been explained by Amalanonda (a.i>* 1250 } 
in his Kalpa-taru, which in its turn has been annotated by 
Appaya Dik^iia (A,p. j6oo) in the Pdnniala. There are also 
various other commentaries of greater or less value on the 
Sutra-bha^d, such as the BfahtTjd-vidydhhara^a of Advaita- 
nanda (a.d, 14^).^ Of the mimerous haniTbcM)ks written to 
« VS. u. ii 31. 
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explain the Advdta system, we may mention here the 
Nai^karmya-siddhioi Sure^v^TB, who at first probably 
a Mimiitt^aka, and the Safkk$£pu^idtffaka by hi$ pupils 
Sarv'^ajMlman, Another work of particular \^lue^ especially 
in regard to the Sliiya doctrine* k the I^a-siddMot Vimuk- 
^tman {a.d» 1050)- Later still are the Nyay^-makaranda of 
Anandabodha (a.d. 1050} and tlie Pancif-da£l q( Vidyara^yH, 
a ^popular treatise. The Siddhdttia-l^&-mmgrahi of Appaya 
Dik$ita describes the divei^ences of view, already mentioned, 
which arose within the doctrine as a result of its wide 
expansion in the centuries following &unkam. Tlie 

of Dharmaraja Adh\^Tndm gives a technical and 
systematic exposition of the doctrine^ especially on its 
logical iind epistemotogical side; and the VedmOa^sdfa of 
Sad^anda (A.m ^550) is an easy intiDduction to Advaita 
philosophy. Among the cxdusi^nd}^ polemical works w^riuen 
on the system shotild be mentioned the Kfiandam-kkafida- 
Mddya of Snhar§a (ad. iioo)* the poet of the NumdMya- 
carj/d and the Adiii^ii^-stddJtt of Madhusudana Sarasvati 
(a.d. 1650) uitJi its commeiitarj\ the lagku-mfidrikd by 
Brahmanandar whose study is now regarded among the 
pundits as quite essential to true ad^'aitic scholar^ip. 


I 

The Advaita resembles the Sankhya-Voga in regard to its 
concepdem of the psychic apparatus: and it also believes 
like tJie other in the theory of representative knowledge. 
The only diflercnce that may be notked is that while, 
according to the S 5 .Akh}^-Yoga^ the ten senses are traced 
to aham-kara, here they are supposed to be derived from the 
elements much as in the Kyaya-Vai^$ika,^ The internal 
organ (antab-kara^a) also is here conceived a^ bhauUka and 
as constituted of all the five elements, Tliough it consists of all 
the five elements* tejas predominates, which accounts for its 

^ It may be notcil that the Kj'tya-Vaiie^it.i does not recognj^ze 
Jcaxmendriyaii* and explains their functions as thoflci of prtna or 
vlUlair. ■ ■ 
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being sometimciS described aa laijosa ('made out oi tejas'J, It 
accordingly partakes more of tlie character of that clement 
than of any other and is unstable—always liable to al ter its 
form either where it is or where it reaches by ‘streaming 
out." as it h saidj tlirough a sense. Tliat is^ the antah-t^rai^ 
is always active^ except only in states JJke su-^upti. where it 
becomes latent. Each of the forms it a^umes by exorcising 
this activity is known as a v|Tti as in the Sahkhya-Yoga. 
The explanation that all these organs are bhaiitika is itn- 
portant on account of the recognition it implies ol the 
indUpensableness of physical aids for the manifestation of 
consciousnessp Tliough indispensable^ thdr distinction from 
the psychical element is not in the least ignored, ft is in fact 
the conatant association of these Wo incompatibles as 
implied in common experience that forms^ aa sluill 
seCp the crux of the philosophic problem according to 
^ihkara. 

As regards the nature of the conscious element also^ the 
explanation is almost the same as in the S^kh>^-Yoga, It 
is conceived as extraneous to the apparatus, w^hich yet in 
some way helps its manifestation. It is not. however, 
ultimately diSierent Jroni the apparatus hen? as in the other 
system; for according to the Advaita the apparatus goes 
back eventually to the same source, viz, Hrahman or spirit, 
the sole reality acknowledged. For this reason, the interaction 
between the tw^o—tlie physical apparatus and the psydiical 
principle^—is more satikactonly explained here than in the 
other doctrine. But, w'hatever the metapliysicaJ difference, 
it doets not aifect tlie explanation with which we are concerned 
in thb section* Accordingly we may asaume for our pre^nt 
purpose that the two are distinct as in the Sii^khya-Yoga. 
The psychical element is viewed as w^hoUy inactive* The 
activity it manifests only seemingly belongs to it and b in 
reality to be traced to its pliysical accompaniment, vis. the 
internal organ* The element of consciousness is known as 
the sak^n* and corresponds to the puru^ of Ute SaAkhya- 

The word meana 'witness' or a disbtereitcd looker-on. The con¬ 
ception is thus ; and the sak^in as ia not therefore 

Drabman. 
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Yoga—the passive obser\'cr of the states of tlie internal 
organ as they unfold themselves. It appears never by itself, 
but always in association with the internal organ in its 
latent or manifest form. 1 he reverse also is true and no 
internal organ is conceivable without involving a reference 
to some sak»n or otlier. TJius it is only tlic unity of the 
passive sak^ui and the active antah-kaTapa that is real for 
all pnictical purposes. That is what knows, feek and w'ilk. 
In this complex form it is known as the jiva or tlic empirical 
self. Such a conception satisfactorUy accounts for what 
would otherwise be wholly unintelligible, viz. the double 
character of subject and object which one and the same jiva 
exhibits in so-called self-consciousness. But for the presence 
within it of the objective compiement of the antah-karai»a 
one could not, it is said, speak of knowing oneself, since what 
knows can never be the same as what is known—a view 
whidi is entirely opposed, to tJiat of Kumarila who regards 
tJie ego to be simple and yet ascribes this double character 
to it (p. 3055. This complex entity is believed to endure in 
one form or other till tJie time of release. When at last it 
breaks up, tlje internal organ is absorbed by or loses its 
identity in its source, MUyiL, which for the moment we may 
take to be the same as the prakrtlof the S£iikh3’a-Yoga, and 
the sakfin losing its saksi-hood, as will become clear later, 
becomes Brahman indeed. The sak^in and the jiva are thus 
not identical, though at the same time they are not quite 
different either. While the jiva may become the object of 
self-consciousness on account of the objective clement it 
includes, it is wrong to speak of the sfik^in as knowable, for 
it b the pure element of awareness in all kmowing; and to 
assume that it is knowable would be to imply another 
Rowing element—a process which leads to the fallacy' of 
infinite regress. But the sHkfin does not therefore remain 
unrealized, for being self-luminous, by its very nature, it 
does not require to be made knoivn at all. Its presence is 
necessarily equivalent to its revelation and it is therefore 
never missed. 'That is self-tuminousness,’ says the PaUca- 
(fast, 'which is reveiation without any aid,’' In other words. 
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the jiva is spirit as immanent in the anta^-karana, while 
the sak^n is spirit as transcendent.^ 

By jn^T. ot knowledge in general we must understand in 
the system neither a vrtLi of the internal organ nor the 
by itself^ but a blend of both—the v|lti as inspired by 
the s^k^n. In jmna thus understood^ the vftti element is 
contingent: the other^ TpIz. the eiement ol consdousne^p is 
eternal, being intrinsically Brahman itself whieh^ ovi-ing to 
its assodation with the \ 7 ttis that appear ami disappear, 
only seems to be characterized by chajige, but h really 
untouched by it. It is sometimes termed slk^-jMna to 
distinguish it from vytti'jfiana or empirical knowLec^e which 
is a result of the interaction of subject and object. It h 
present always and it b impossible to think it away. It is *the 
light of all our seeing' and does not cease to be even in deep 
sleep. The antab-karar^ may have modal transformations 
(pari^araa) otlier than vrtti-jfliina.such as pain and pleasure. 
In fact, all internal states are viewed as its modes. But the 
system does not in theory' regard those other states as states of 
consciousness so that they have to be known through a v^tti- 
jnana. This distinction does not mean that pain and pleasure, 
for instance, may exist and yet be not experienced; for 
as states or modes of the internal organ lliey are necessarily 
illumined by the siik^n and are therefore known as they 
arise just as j^Ana itself is.* It only shows tliat the doctrine 
differentiates the cognitive from the other phases of the mind. 

If we take this explanation with wliat we have already 
statedj vi?* that except in states bke sleep the internal organ 
will be ceaselessly operating we see that the jiva is ne%^er 
without some jnana or other. 

Knowledge may be mediate or immediate, the distinction 
between the two being that w^hile in the former only the 
Tliat ^ of an object is known p in the fatter, the ^whai' also is 
revealed. 1 Both kinds of knowledge are alike vrttis of the 


' Hiifl 13 expressed m fallows in Sanskrit:^Aotah-karaua-vljiL^tD 
jlva|^; antab-kaj^opabitahslkisi^ %^P. p, ro3. 

* ’t’T. pp. 7^—Sj. 

1 ^fediate knowledge removn only Uie ii^riorancc coaceming the 
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internal organ in wliicli the sak^n is immanent. Knowledge 
which gives the object {Jiiectly is not here equated with 
!5ensor>' perception, and there may be immediate knowledge 
not involyingscnsc-perccption. Tlicempirical self for instance 
is immediately known, but it cannot be said to be presented 
to any sense. Hence the word pratyak^a, whidi literally 
means ‘presented to a sense,* is here usually replaced by 
the wider terra aparokfa or 'not mediate.’ If tlte following 
conditions are satisfied, knowledge will be immediate, no 
matter whether it comes tlirongh a sense or not. First, the 
object mast be sacli as can be directly known (yogya). For 
example, a table can be so known but not virtue. This is not 
so much a condition of immediacy as an indication that not 
all things are perceivable. Secondly, the object must be 
existent at the time; otherwise ev-en a perceivable object 
ivill not be immediately known. Our recollection of a table 
that no longer exists cannot for this reason be immediate. 
Lastly, Uicre should be established a certain intimate 
relation between the subject and the object in question, 'flic 
means of such relation is the vrtti which flows out' in the 
cose of external objects, but remains within where it origi¬ 
nates in the case of internal ones like pain or pleasure. It 
will be conwnient to take tlte former variety of immediate 
knowledge for finding out tlie meaning of this condition. Tlie 
sobjcct and object are here by bj-pothesis removed from each 
other and occupy difierent positions in space; and the vftti 
which relates them brings about for the time being w^hat 
may be described as an identity of ground for the two. The 
exact manner in which this takes place is stated as follows: 
W^en an organ of sense is brought into contact with an 
object, the antaJi-karana, like a searchlight as it were, goes 
out towards it and gets itself determined by it or assumes 
the ‘form* of that object. The existence of the object previous 
to the appearance of knowledge is thus necessary so that 

extstenep of an object (ftSattvapddnk&jnanjil; inunnliate knowledge, 
tJiat rejcarding its exact nature also {abhitnilpiaakSjfi&nii). 

SceSLS, pp, 94 and 147; PaAea-datt, vi. t*. 

' The metaphor is drawn from water in a Uink flowing threiigb the 
duicc to a Jiel J to be irrigated and asBumlng its shape. VP, p. jj. 
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psychologically the theorj^ is realistic. When the vftti 
coincides witli the object* perceptual knowledge arises. The 
coincidence of these twop since the is a mcxle of thn 
internal organ^ is really tiie coincidence of the pva and the 
object. They thus come to have Ltic same ground] or Hic 
being of Hie object, as it is stated, ceases then to be different 
from ttje being of the subject.^ It is their identification in this 
manner that constitute the third and Hie last of the con¬ 
ditions for an object being known imraediately. Perceptioji 
as conceived here is accordingly the result of a communion 
between tlie knowef and the known ■ and it would therefore 
be more appropriate to describe tlie object as Telt^ then 
rather than known,^ In the case of intemaJ jDcrception^ when 
the first two conditions are satisfied, i.c- when the object is 
perceivabJe and b actually present at Hie time, the last 
condition is invariably fuifilJed, for internal states tike pain or 
pleasure are not, as already explained. clifiEerent in fact from 
the >Ttti through which Hity are supposed to be experienced. 
So if those states admit of being directly r»erceived at all 
{)^ogya},3 they do hecocne immediately knowm whenever 
they exist. If knowledge occurs when one or more of these 
conditions are lacking, it will be mediate. The table beyond 
the wall can be knowTi only mediately, for the \'Ttti cannot 
flow' out to it to bring about the needed relation^ contact 
with one or other sensory organ being a nece^aiy con¬ 
dition for Hie starting out of the imtab-karai^a towards 
the object. But even here, we should remember* a vj^H is 
recognized, though it remains internal. 

The above view of know^Jedge implies a clnssiilcation of 
objects into those that can be directly knowm and those that 
cannot be so knowTu They may belong to the cxtfirnal world 
or may be states or modes of the intemiil organ. External 

' 77 

* 'The theaty of pcrcepfJda adopted by the Advajta Vcdflnta is 
rather etude on the Kierntific aide, tJiotigh its metaphysical 
Is valuable/ IP, voL il. pp. 451-3, 

I Fur relEfSiguji merit [pu^yaj and deiilerit (pdpah which 

also are regarded modes of the atitab-karapa, ore not jjcrcea vahle 
because they lack this condition of yugyatva or fitnesa. They are only 
iofemble or knownhte thmugb vrrbaj tKrtimcny. 
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objects may be perceivable and may aJ$o be present at the 
time; yet they may or rnay not be directly known* Intemai 
statesp on the other hand, when they sathrfy those two 
conditions are necessarily known immediately. To these two 
kinds of objects must be added a third w'hich is not only 
nthcessarily knovm immediately hut is always so knowm. 
Tliat is the empirical ego—tbe jiva or aham padarlha as 
the same is sometimes designated. It h no doubt the object 
side tJiat is commonly attended to in knowledge: but it does 
not mean that the subject remains unreveale^l in it, although 
it may not always show^ itself quite explicitI3^ As in the 
Ih'abhakara sdtoob knowledge alike involves a reference 
to it; and since the jiva, according to the Advaita is never 
^vithout some jfiana or otherp the consciousness of self 
becomes a constant feature ol all cjq)erience. It is this sense 
of self that explains iiow one person is able to distinguish his 
experience from that of others. It is absent only in states 
like su^upti or fainting. 

So far have treated of knowledge during the W'aking 
state. But there is dream experience as well and sleep 
is not quite bereft of e.xperience. We have now to consider 
these states specifically. As already stated m the chapter on 
the Upaui^ads^ tlje ^sential distinction between dreams and 
waking is that the senses co-operate in the latter, but not in 
the former, Futthet, unlike waking, dreaming is not marked 
by an assodarion mth the gross body. Yet there is in it the 
feeling tliai the senses are co-operating and that a gross 
body—not necessarily simitar to that of the waking state— 
is also present. We may dream of an elephant and we may 
feel that we are riding on it. The consequence is that we 
experience objeoU as existent at the time, 'fhis peculiarity 
precludes the explanation of the state as due to a mere 
revival of past impressions. Dreams are really more than 
revived impressions; they are new creations. A revival of the 
impressions left by previous experience is of course nece$&aiy 
for them, but it does not furnish their whole explanation. 
Dreams, so for as they are direct experience, should be placed 
on a par with waking; and it is accordingly assumed that 
objects are present then^ apart from their knowledge. In 
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memory i;in the other Jiand tJiiit b not the ca^c, the reference 
in it to things as past being quite clear. The character of 
drcam^bjccts. however, is held to be different from that of 
the objects of wakeful experience; but the explanation of thb 
point we have to postpone iUl we reach the next section. 

If tlie internal organ functions by itself in dreams unaided 
by the senses, that also becomes latent in sleep. Of the two 
elements that make up the jjva.one. vi^- theantah-kaj^ina, b 
lost in its cause Maya or, to state it more deflnjtdyp in that 
part or aspect of it caEcd a^'idya which constitutes the 
adjunct of individual \\"hat endures then b the s^^in 

pliis ^vidyk wiiieh b knowTi as the karana-^mra or the 
'radical adjunct' of the self as dbtingublicd from it^ subtle 
body (lijiga-^nra),a Consequently there b in sleep no subject 
at all as 5uch and no states of consciousness as in dreams or 
winking, Thb makes the 'experience" of dreamless deep quite 
unique, though occurring normally and almost universaJly. 
V^-Tiat we have in that condition b the sak^in—not the 
Jiva—associated with its own avidya, in which the internal 
organ has pro^isionalJy merged* In this state also, we must 
remember^ individuality persists: but the individuality then 
is due to the union of the sak^in. with a^idySL and not with 
the internal organ. The avidyS operates in sleep only par¬ 
tially. It obscures the true character of reality, but does not 
split it up into a variety of 'names' and Torms' as in dreams 
or in wakjngp since the ^scontiniious and mutually excluding 
vrttis of the internal organ are absent tiiere. The experience 
of sleep involves a reference to both these elenients—con¬ 
tinuance of personality and absence of all variet^^—as b 
shown by the later rcminbcenceJ tJiat one was asleep and did 
not know anytldngp Over and above these there b felt in 
sleep bibs w^hich, according to a fundamental postulate of 

* Tbere is some diveri^efice in tho c-w of these terms—MiyA and 
avidyi. Wc conJiiie thein litre respectively to MAyA in its cosmic 
character and in its ‘"incidence*' 40 to ppe^k* on the iadividuaL 
^ I n place of iht two nljuncts of the self m conceived in the Sdrik h>'a- 
lOfUr we thus have three Jiere; (i) hSnana^i^ira, {t) liJiE;a>^lajiro and 
(3)5thala.5arlra. 

1 The rrcoJlection fey the jivacif what wa^ experienced by 
J 4 poHi bJe as the two aie not really different. See SLS. pp. 155-6. 
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the system, is the vQiy nature of the self and which, owing to 
the Absence of all distractfons then, becomes manifesto Thh 
unAlloyed happiness survives even after waking, as shown! 
by the state of repw>sc that continues for :i while; but it 
disappears as man lapses back into tlie vortex of common 
life— B. belief wJiich h Wordsworthian in its character* ‘jVII 
beings visit that Bralima-world day after day, but not one 
realizes it/^ None of iJiese features of sleep, it must be noted, 
is "known* at the time^ for nn knowledge^ w^hether mediate 
or immedikitcjs possible in the absence of the intertiaJ organ, 
But they are nevertheless tealiaed then as shown by the fact 
of their being recalled afterwards. 


ir 

There seem to be strictly but two views in regard to the 
implication of knowledge—either to deny, like the YogAcara 
school of Buddljism, that it ev^er points to an object outside 
or to admit that it does so always. To postulate die object 
where knowledge is true wliiJe denying it either directly or 
indirectly where knowledge is erroneous is self-contradiotorj+. 
To Samkara. all knowledge in die common acceptance of 
the term points to an object as it does to a subject, and thene 
is no knowledge which does not involve this double implica¬ 
tion. WTiere there is no object, there can be no knowledge, J 
The *round square" and the "barren woman's son* are unreal 
(asat) and there can consequently be no knowledge of them 
beyond a merely verbal one. But it may be asked how, if all 
knowledge alike points to an object, Ulusions occur* In 
answ-ering the question it wdl be necessary to refer to the 
example given in the previous chapter to illustrate the 
pramii^ia knowm as arihilpalti which the Advaitin also 
recognizes* If Devadatta continuiis to be hale and healthy, 
though not eating by day. we do not at once modify or give 
tip our belief about the need of food for bving beings, but try 
to reconcile the observ^ed fact with it. And in so doing we 

» xl. 74-s, » Ck Up. VI M. III. i. 

] See eg. cpm. on VS. JL d. 38. 
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assume that he must be eating by night. That when we 
are face to face with a fact which cnjitra diets a well-tested 
vieWp we do not all at once rev"i-se thnt hut endeavour 
to hairnonize the new fact ^vitfi it by means of a suitable 
hypothoLs. In the present ca_sc, since it is inconceivable that 
knowledge should arise without nn objective counterpart 
to it, the Ad^-aitin assumes that there is an object even in 
the so-called illusion; and^ in order to distingiihih illusion 
from non-ilhi5or>" knowledge, postulates a difference between 
the types of objects cogniz^ in them. The distinction 
t>etween illusion and oidinaiy knowledge Ls not accordingly 
due to the absence and presence of an object outside corre¬ 
sponding to its content, but to the difference in the character 
of the object that is pointed to in eitlicr. Objects of illusion 
ate not common to sevetai or general, their presence not 
being vouched for by collective experience. The serpent 
(say) w'hidi a person sees in the dark where there is only a 
rope is special to him and may not be seen by otliers. It may 
therefore be described as *private^ or personal to him^ while 
objects of common knowdedge such as a real serpent arc 
'public/ for they are cogni^jcd by others as well. A second 
difference betwwn the two types of objects is that while an 
object of illusion lasts Only as long as its knowledge lasts— 
neither for a longer nor for a shorter period—that of ordinary 
knowledge is more enduring. The latter is already there 
before it comes to be apprehended and, generally speaking,^ 
continues to be after its apprehension ceases, as is shown for 
instance by our recognition of it later* ^ the former on tlie 
other hand coined to exist as we apprehend it and ceases to 
be when our apprehension of it ceases. The one is de^ribed 

T GaudapMa-KSFikd^ iL 14, An object may of coufse disappetir 
anij few to be as wc are apprehending it 

* It is pQuibJe to jay that tMo feature characterises lUudoa also, 
and that bo far the di^dnctioii of the objects qf ordinary" knowl&dge 
frpm tbpee qf iUujioii vjmiflheSr For example, the 'rope ^serpentj'^ once 
wen^ may be recogniied after sonie time^ if m the meanwhile the mla- 
take ha^ not been rectibed. Such a poritiah cannot be pro^'ed to be 
false; Eind there haw boon .4dviutiiis who moiotalaed it SLS. 
pp. 105-O}, But it lands us ewntiinlly in soltpsisin and is not the 
commonly accepted advaJtjc view. 
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as vy^vaharika of cmpiricaJ; the other as pmtibb^ka or 
apparent, Dream objcct^^ to who$e diSeferiiCe from tliose of 
ihc waking estate we have already referred, are of the second 
t3rpc. 

ITie objects whitili wc have described as private, it is 
necessary' to remember, are not mere ideas or purely 
subjective. If they were, the advaitic theory of knowledge 
would be tJie same ns the Yogackia one which ^ikara 
unroser\ccIIy criticLses^^ vi^, that there is no object afwt 
from its knowledge and that the coinmonly rccogni^d dis¬ 
tinction between tlieni b a fiction. No private object can 
indeed be conceived except as dependent upon a particular 
individual; the point to be noted is that it is not mentalp but 
an object of mind. This is brought out clearly in the cxplana^ 
tion given of the origin and nature of pratibhasika tilings to 
wliich Ave shall soon refer* For the present we merely note 
that the foregoing account shows how mistaken is the 
coQunon belief tJiat Samkaia views the objects of everyday 
experience to be false or unreal. So far from doing this, he 
claims some kind of reality even for objects of illusion. To 
be perceived is for him io be-, and his theory may therefore 
be described as an inversion of the one associated in western 
philosophy with the name of Berkeley. Tliis explanation 
has one great merit. It accounts for Ulusion as it occurs. 
What we experience in it is that we the serpent or sUver; 
and this fact of knowing an object as present then and them 
is not explained, but is rather explained away in other 
theories of illusion. 

In the light of this distinction among the objects of know¬ 
ledge, we may explain error as arising when difienent types of 
tilings Tiie related in a judgment.^ In the example 'lliis is 
silver,* the ^this’ (i.e, ahell) is einpiricaUy real and 'silver* 
whicli is supei^jsed upon it is only apparently so* In other 
words, error is 'illegitimate transference* or adliyisa as 
Samkaiu puts it iu his celebrated Introduction to tlie 
ViduHta-sutm, Tiiougli the empirical and the apparent 

' VS. UAL 

* Ci. VP, p. 15 Sat}ra^miUiy4-vafita't^4tn^ydvdgiliit^'eaa btuaiaa* 
tva-svlk^rdt. 
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spherfsi are both objective, we. for Uic rea^ns assigned 
above, take that wJiich is superposed as Jess real than that 
on which it is. The falsity of such Ivnow'led^ is not realised 
We bccoitie conscious of the disparity bctw'cen the 
objects related in it. When a person is seeing silver where 
there is only shell, he certainly docs not know it to be false. 
On the other hand, he then feds con>'inced that it is quite as 
valid as ^y other knowledge. But when he approaches the 
object, picks it up and discovers that it is too light to be 
silver, he at once realizes that he was in error. WTiat leads to 
the discovery- is therefore this other knowledge' whose 
object, because it is of the empirical kind, is not simiJarty 
sublat^.’ Now as regards the relation betw'een tlie two 
terms involved in emor: ft cannot he identity, for things 
^longing to different levels of being cannot be identified. 
Nor can it be^ diEference, for then the terms would not 
appear as subject and predicate in the same judgment 
as 'This is silver.* We cannot take it as identity-in- 
diBerence either, for that conception, as we shall see in the 
next section, is self-discrepant. The reJation is therefore 
regarded as unique and is called tadatinya.J It is not real 
because it obtains between terms that belong to two different 
orders of being. The wafer that is quaffed in a dream will not 
quench actual thirst. At the same time the relab'on is not 
unreal, fork is experienced. It is therefore like tlie lower of 
the two objects it relates, apparent, not empirical. We may 
further remark that the relation is such that negating the 
higher of the two relata necessarily negates the lower. But 
the reverse is not true. If the shell is denied, the silver is 
not] hut the negation of the silver is quite conceivable with 


I Pantab "'■•a aprfimapj-ajnj V'p. p. 33a 

» It alioulcl be noted itt this tonnccticia that pain, pleasure ajjd other 
modes of Uie antab-kara^ia, though ‘private.' are not thus sublated 
and ^ Uierelare not ptitiMiasiJia. The same remark applies to the 

’ "leans ‘jdeiuity' and is used In tije Nvaya- 

Vpiic^ m the sen* of iho abstract identity of a term with itself 
It ts alM uMd m the sense oi 'identity-in-differenco* by some like 
KumSnla. Here tt has neither of these senses. ^ 
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the affixation of the shellj This is what constitutes appear- 
We accordingly describe the shell as the ground* of 

uJiicJi Ihe Sliver is An appe^inince. 

rt is^ necessaiy to dudicate further the idea of adhvSsa. 
hrom the fact that wherever there is adh>-asa. there'is a 
confusion between two orders of being, w-e deduce that it 
I^supposes igno^ce. It is because we are oblivious of the 
shell that we sec silver in its place. There are othercauses also 
such as the previous experience of silver, defective eye-sight,' 
etc., o account for the mistakebut it will suffice for our pur¬ 
pose to confine our attention to the most important of them 
VIZ. i^oi^ce or avid^. Now avidya, which is only another 
word for ajnana implies, hke jiiana, some person to whom it 
boiongs (a^raya) and some object to whicli it refers (visava), 
^ic notion of 'knowledge’ is not complete until we mention 
the subject that know^ and tlie obj'cct that is known. SSmi- 
iarJy, m the case of avidya, there must be someone whom it 
uanctenzes and an object which is misapprehended in it 
In tJie p^nt case, the person that mistakes the sheU for 
silver ts Its airaya. and the shell is its vi^aya. It is aWdvSJ 
hus dctemuncfi that is described as the cause of silver*; and 
1 operates in a double manner. It conceals the fact of shell 
and shows up siiwr in its place. To see silver where there is 
onjy shell, a necessary condition is the concealment of the 
shell. Suppression precedes substitution. These two aspects 
of It are ^pMtivcIy termed avarana or Veiling' and wksepa 
or revealing. As the avidya does not put the shell entirely 
■For this rea^n tAe silver i. descrit^d 1 , ananya with refeiwite 

cupJaiiu aa 'not wtistins apart from.' 
ntviun vyatiTeke^a abhamb. See mm. od VS. II. t u 

'■■ ■>•»»• 

I imavidyft ehould not be confounded with the one deicribed above 
« the radical adjunct of the jiva. That i, conrtitutive of the jlva- 
cliaracteristk of it. 1710 one continues till 
SS ” ^ disappear with the emir it has ocea- 

,<«iwdy the cauee of die illueion, but all knowledise ban 
b> l^-pothfiSM an object and Uiat object, via.'silver.'here is ascrilied 
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out of sight, it i$ not lack of apprehension—a mete gap in 
thought—but mUapprchcnsion and is thercfarc described as 
positive {bh5%^a-rrtpa). Tt is the contrarj^ of vidy^, not its 
conttadictor>^ and tlie condition for the resulting error to 
disappear is the removal of a^idya which happens when 
\idya arises in the self-same person in regard to the self-same 
object. It is the reference to a particular individual and to a 
specific object which this avidyl involves that explains the 
uniqueness of the silver of which it is described as the source* 
Because it has a specific extemaj object as its basis, the 
silver to which it gives ri.'ie appeals out there—^tialJy 
determined—and is not a mere idea; and, because it has a 
particular person for its a^ya, the Hlusion which it occa¬ 
sions is special to him. It is this personal character that 
distingubhes private objects from the empirical ones which, 
as we shall see later, spring into being directly from Maya and 
are 'public' or verifiable by others also. Though the objects 
we ^ now considering form an order b3' themselves; they 
are not altogether sundered from tlie other, for avidya which 
occasions private objects is dfipendent upon the same 
source to which the common order of nature is due, viat, 
Maya,* and is therefore described sometimes as tulavidya or 
amdiiary a\'idjTii,“ It is owing to this sameness of the source 
that when Maya is o’^iercome in mok^ both realms of 
objective being disappear alike. Othen^ise tliough the 
common order of nature may cease to be then, the other 
might persistn 

There is one important instance of adhyasa which we must 
specially consider now'—^the ego or ahaih-p:idartha. Systems 
like the Nylya-Vai^e^ika and the MTmarhsa. regard it as a 
simple and ultimate entity. It is in fact synonjinous with the 
self (atman) in those doclrincs. But the Ad^'uitln denies tiic 
integrity of the self iii tins $ensc and takes it, w'e know, to be 
a complex of the sak^n and tbe interned organ. His rea^sons 
tn favour of this position are chiefly tw o r One h the fact of 
self-consciousness wdiidi by showing in the same self tlic 
contrary features of subject and object indicates its mixed 
character* The other is the uniquene!^ of sleep experience. 

* SLS, p. i4g. * VP, p, i03. is then termed rnglividyl- 
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If the ego or jiva were simple and endured tliroughoul, aU 
experience would dike involve a rt^fenence to it. Rut that is 
not the case, for sleep as interpreted here is with nut such 
refereiiCG, W’e arc therefore compelled to explain it as con¬ 
sisting of two elements one of which, vi^. the sdi^iti alone, 
endures tlirough the three states. Tiic other. \-iz. the internal 
organ, is common only to waking and dream; and to it aetord- 
ingly should be ascribed all the specific features of those 
states. desire, pleasure, pain and so forth are experi¬ 

enced when the internal organ functions, but not in sleep: 
hence they must be of the intemaj organ.'r Now the Kyava- 
Vai^sika and the Mimarhsa, which hold that the ego is not 
anaiysabJe, maintain that it is distinct from the body, senses, 
etc. But thwe is ordinarily an implied identification of Uiese 
^tinct entities, as for instance when one says 'I am stout,' 
'I am blind.’ where 'stoutness' and 'blindness* which are 
respectively the characteristics of the body and the sense of 
sight are predicated of the self. These systems explain the 
identification as more or less consciously made, as fur example 
when We describe a man as a 'giant* and as therefore having 
only a secondary or ihetoricaJ significance (gaupa)—support¬ 
ing their position by reference to the equally familiar ex¬ 
perience finding expression as 'my body,' etc., where tlie 
distinction appears explicitly. The Advaitin does not accept 
this explanation. He contends that the characteristic of 
gauna or secondary usage, \i7. the consciousness at the time 
of the distinction between the objects identified, is Jacking 
h^re and ascribes the identification to an unconscious 
confusion between the entities involvesd. viz. body, senses, 
etc., on the one hand, and the siksin on tJie other. It 
accordingly involves, in hb view, ignorance of the true 
character of those entities and is a case of error or 
adhyfisa. There are indeed occasions, he admits, when vve do 
distinguish between the tivo, as when we speak of ‘our bodv,' 

» fifigea:h&'Su]iha.diibliliAdi buddhau satySin pravartate; 

Snjuptau uSsti tannSiSt tnsmit buddlmtu nAtmanah. 

Thew arc all vrttia as iiupiiied by Ute oUyin and it is their vytti aspijct 
^onc that belongs to the aotah'knrafla. The resembbnce to the 
Sa^lihya-Yoga here Is clear. 
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but he explains them as only flashes of tlie truth which an^ 
soon veiled from us. 'Hiis argument ia applicable to the ant ah- 
karam also and when a person feels pin, for exampk. and 
'I am suffeKng/ he is illegitimately transfcTring to the 
true at man what according to the previous reasoning Jiclongs 
to the antab-karana.* !l the ego is complex and is an instance 
of adbyisa, tfie entities constituting it must belong to diffe¬ 
rent orders of being. We get a hint here of a third kind of 
reality; for the internal organ, one of the two involved in it. 
is an empirical reality being an effect of May! and as such 
stands higlier than appearances having avidya for their 
source. The higher reaJity i$ the slk^in or more strictlys 
sSk$i-svarupa which is Brahman itself. It is designated true 
or paiamaithika reality,5 

If error signifies that the objects related in it belong to 
different orders of beingi inith by impHcation should 
consist in relating objechi of the same order; hut^ for reaiions 
to be explained pre^cntlyp we fthAll take this dehnition as 
holding good only within the sphere of empirical things and 
not in the case of apparances which are contradicted when 
we judge them in relation to that sphere. A dream-judgment 
like This is an dephant' is not true alUiough its two terms 
alike stand for realities of the pr^tibh^ka t\T?e, because 
both are set aside 50 soon as one awakes.4 Pramana we 
^ Tb? N>'ay^-Vai>kAika and the olao adnitt that the miuiaa 

which eoimpond^ to ttiv Advaitin's ontab-kaj-aiii different from 
tlic self, but they view pain, etc., osfestnrea direcUy cbiwoctj^ri^inif 
tike ^tmnn. There hi therefore nothing, accurrUing to those doctrine^, 
that lx out of the tiornial in the experience *1 afri soffering^ to need an 
explanatinn. 

* The notion of the sakfinn as already pointed out, is relative to an 
antah-koiana and cannot therefore be regarded aa ultimate. 
svarfSpn means the essence of the siksEn. 

i Some rccogniie only one kind of being. See VP, pp. 521-3, Some 
again do not make any distinctioTi be tween \'yAv3hfl,rika and pntU^ 
bhAaika being. According to the latter, the reality n| the waking state 
dors not stand higher than that of the dream state—what U true 
according to either being subbted in the other. Sec Note 2 on p. 35a. 

4 The giDiind of the adhyAsa here ti taken to be spirit or caitanya, 
as indeed it ti in the case of 'ahell-silvcf' also ei.TntiiaJ]y (VP. pp, 
t6?-3). The only difference ii that In the latter the iiludon is mediated 
by on empirical object* vlfr the shell, while in the former it Ja direcL 
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accordingly dsAnc ^ that wliich leads to knowledge whose 
content ts not sublated (ab^dhita) as the result of later 
experience.' The silver seen where there is only a shell 
disappears the moment we scrutinize it. but the shell does 
not vanish in the same manner. The knowledge of the silver 
is therefore bhrama and that of the shell, prama. True, even 
the latter may prove a delusion from a higher standpoint; 
but such a consideration may be excluded when we arc 
contrasting empirical things with appearances. WTiat is 
meant when we say that the knowledge of the shell is prama 
is that, unlike that of the silver, it justifies its claim for truth 
throughout empirical life—not that it is ultimately real. M 
regards the question whctlier novelty (anadhigatatva) should 
be redded as a necessary element in tnith (p. 313). the 
Advaitin is indiflerent; but with his partiality for the 
Bhi^fa view, he would prefer to include it sunong the con¬ 
ditions of validity. In accordance with the orthodox view- of 
revelation (p. iSo), this condition is necessary* In the case of 
iTuti.l 

1 he Advaita recognizes all the six pramlnas mentioned in 
Connection with the Xumarila school of Idfmajtisa and 
generally agrees with it in matters of detail iOso.r Of the 
points of difference between the two, it will suffice to touch 
upon only the following here, all of them having reference to 
verbal tcslimony:^ 

(i) The ^^im^sa rejects the view that the Veda was ever 
composed by anybody (p. 312), and the Nyaya-Vaife^ka 
ascribes its authorship to T^vara (p. 358). The position of 
Sadticara in regard to this point, like that of the other 
VedSntins, is midway between the two. Like the MImajhsalta. 
but unlike the NySya-VaiSe^ika, he admits that the Veda is 
apauru^eya; but he re-defincs that word so as to make it 
signify not that tJie Veda has no author and is eternal, but 
that it is produced or, more properiy. resuscitated at the 
beginning of each kalpa by one that cannot interfere either 
with its content nr with the order of its words. Jn the case 
of works like tlie Hagitu-vamda, the author composes it just 

' VP. pp. ig B. . VP. pp, Jti-S. J VT. p. ^gS. 

' Compjin: the saying ; Vyavahdre Dhij ja-asyah. 
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as He likes. Here, on the other hand, the first promulgator of 
ll>e Veda in cverj* cycle who is God ref«?ats it anew, biit 
precisely as it was in earlier cycles. That is, the \ eda is seif- 
existent in this view also; oniy it is not the seK-same Veda 
that always is, but a scries of what may be descrited as 
Tc-i&sucs of an eternal edition which goes back to beginning- 
less time. This, it will be seen, is not in substance different 
from the Mitnamsa view, excepting that it Onds a place for 
God in the doctrine. 

(ii) Sarbkara. following Kumirila, admits iabda to be a 
pramana outside the Veda also; but he does not i^trict its 
independent logical validity, within the Veda, to injunctive 
statements (p. 318). ilssettivc propositions found there may 
be equally valid, so that there is nothing in the nature of the 
Veda as verbal testimony to predude it from treating directly 
of matters of fact (bhuta-vastu) like Brahman or the lughest 
reality. Statements like Tat tvam asi which occur in the 
Upani^ads thereby acquire independent logical value here; 
Mid there is no need to suboicUnate them in one way or 
another to ritualistic commands as in the Miraariisa. 

(iii) The truth rc\'ealed fay the scriptures, contrary to 
what the Mimaihsaka thinks, is here the fundamental unity 
of Being. We shall see later in what sense this unity is to be 
understood in the ,\dvaita. and may now coiwidcr tlic place 
in the scheme of pramaijas of perception which seems to 
vouch for the truth of diversity and thus to come- into con¬ 
flict with Ihe teaching of revelation tliat all is one. The 
primarv aim of perception, like that of tlie other pramaiias. is, 
according to Samkara, to serve empirical purposes, it gives 
no guarantee for metaphysical vahdity,’ so that what we 
commonly hold real may not be truly so. 'Common knowledge 
is true,’ he say's.' ‘so Long only as the identity of oneself with 
Bmhman is not realized, as dreams are until one does not 
awake.' In other words, the tnmscendental ideality of the 
world does not exclude its empirical reality.i Such a view 
considerably modifies the notion of inherent validity [svatah- 

> Cf. ffaifktirmya-titlJMi, jj. 5; iU. 44 and 83-6. ■ ' S. IL !• M- 

j See Deussen; Sysitm 0/ lJu Vt/tStHa. p. 55 Cl- vtansia eit«l Ijy 
flaihltar a at the ot his com. «n VS, l^ t 4 - 
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prrirtiaitju) which the Advoitin, like this MlmaAsaka (p. 307) * 
accepts, 'Oiat knowledge is true requires* according £0 the 
Advaita ^ho, no expLuiatioiip for by its very nature it is so. 
This sell'validity* however, for the reason just mentioned, is 
to he understood here as relative and not absolute as in the 
Mimathsa. Even the validity of the Veda, gencralty speaking, 
is only such. \Vhen it teadies that svaega can be attained 
through tlifl performajice of a certain sacrificep it is of course 
true; but tJie Veda docs not thereby vouch for the nlfinmk 
reality of either the s^'arga or anytluugconnected with it. TJie 
fact is that the Advaita recognises a higher* vi^. the absolute 
standpoint from which ail pnuninas alike, indusive of die 
V^eda. lose their relative validity, Ati exception is made only 
in the case of Upani^dic statements that teach the unity of 
all-Being, These statements are pramSna in the absolute 
sense, for tlie knowledge which they convey is nev^er shown 
to be %vrong. But it docs not secure for the pramilria^ itself 
ultimate reality < for in mok^ where nothing but Brahtnan 
remains, even that prattiana as such must dlBapjKar, It 
signifies that a false means may lead to a true end—a position 
which may appear untenabk; but there are man3^ Instances 
in hfe 'vhcre this happens. The image of a person as reflected 
in a mirror is not real* but it does not therefore fail to serve 
as the means of sliowtng to him so many facts about his 
appearance. Tlie roaring of a lion in a dream is not real* but 
it may wake the dreamer to actual life. It is necessarj% 
however, to remember in thus admJtting the utility of error 
that nothing Jiere k absolutely unreal so that even a false 
means is not without a nucleus of tmth.^ 

So much about \ytti jhina or knowledge as it is commonly 
known to tie. But according to the ad™tic analysis of itp 
empirical knowledge is a complex consisting of a phj'Bical 
factor and a psychical onOp neither of which by itself is 
adequate to explain experience as wc are familiar with it. 
We have now* to point out the full implication of this analysis 
on its psychical side. The s§k^ri which is the psjnchicaJ 
element is always present like an ever-lununous lampp the 
enduring and changeTess element in experience ivhich does 
« SCf? Satfaliara on VS, ILL t^^ Nai^karmya^iddkr^ iii. foS-<i- 
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not cf^me to be even in deep sleep. It is mdmduaJ and deter¬ 
minate, being defined by refereftee to the particular inteniiiJ 
organ with which for the tune being it seems associated. It 
is accordingly termed jiva-Silk^n, What comes witldn the 
range of one sak^m—through the medium of its own antah- 
kamna in the waking and dream states and tJirough a\ddyli 
ill deep sleep—is not necessaril}^ within the experience of 
other s^^ins. Bat existent objects as a whole can be under¬ 
stood only as presented to some si±k. 4 ti, for consistently witJi 
the eventually idealistic position of the Advaita there can 
he no reality outside what either knows or is known. This 
line of reasoning leads to the postulating of a cosmic s^k^n 
or absolute consciousness (I^vaia'^k^n) which sustains 
everything that isJ It is. in reality, the ground of the whole 
universe and is, as we shall sec more fully in the next section, 
tiie Brahman of the Advaila, It is designated srariipa- 
jfi^iia or pure consciousness, Tlie vptti'jfiana draws its 
breath and substance from it, and the whole complex of 
empirical or finite knowledge would be now^here without the 
light of this absolute or infinite consdousness. 

To sum up: Our anaJir^b of experience has led us, on the 
one hand^ to an infinite ccmsciotisness or absolute spirit 
(anubhuti or caitanya}: and, on the other, to two realms of 
objec 15 w^hichp however,have no being apart from that spiriL 
W'e may deduce this principle from the nature of the s^k^n 
£fcs we have just done or from the nature of tho^ realms of 
being- We may argue that jxist as the pratibfi^ika reality 
points to a vySvaharika one, the vyavalifirika in its turn 
does, to a paramirthika reaUty, If an appearance lasts only 
as long as its jMna lasts and the empirica] persists ever 
afterwards, this higher reality is timeless. Thus we have 
altogether three orders of being of w^hzch two alone are 
related to time. The third, w^hich h the same as the svarflpa- 
jfi^na referred to above, is the Brahman of the Vedilnta. The 
recogniiion of this higher reality reveals a new form of error. 
The one w^e have drawn attention to tliusfar is that in which 
a pratibh^ika object b superposed upon a vyavaharika one. 

It b error as is familiarly known^ But if error is illegitimate 

^ \T. pp. 102 ff. 
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transference, tJie supCTpasition of an empiricaJ 'what' on the 
liigliest IteiiigaLiti sJionld be emincotts. This is not, however, 
error which occurs u'lthin tlic vrorJd of experience like the 
other, but lies at tJie tool of it. It is involved in the very 
notion of tjie ego or the knowing subject fpramSta) because 
ill it two jncotnpatiblcsare.aswc have seen, confounded with 
each other. It therefore 'vitiates ail our knowledge at its 
source, Tlic whole of the universe in the form in which it 
experienc^ by us is due to this metaphysical error wherein 
the empirical is mistaken for the real, and is an abstraction 
a^irt from its ground, via. BrahmanJ That is. there is a 
higher standpoint from which even empirical things are only 
appearances. It is in this sense that the .Advaita maintains 
that the world is not real (mithya) and that Brahman is the 
sole tniUi. The conception of truth and error in tlie system 
thus becomes relative, and it is essentially wrong to speak of 
any knowledge as true or false without mentioning at the 
same time the sphere with reference to which k is adjudged. 

It Was for tills reason that w'e defined truth above relatively 
to a particular level of being, viz. the cmpiricaJ, Really, 
liowever. even this 'trutli’ is an error. Only we should not 
forget that, according to the Advaita, all error is but par¬ 
tially so, for it contains a core of truth—the sheiJ for instance 
in the of silver and in tjje case of the shell itself when we 
regard it as not real, the higher reality of which it is an 
appearance. 


III 

The ontojf;igical position of the Advaita has already been 
indicated generalJy in dealing w-itli its liew of knowledge, \\‘e 
shall now restate the same, adding some details. Of the three 
tjTJcs of being mentioned, we need treat only of two here, 
viz. tJte empirical and the true or the metaphysical. The 
former, we ha\’e already stated, is common to all and exists 
independently of individual consciousness. It also, as 
experienced by different individuals, is no doubt partly 

< Contrast the Sftiikhya-Voga view where the elements CoatititnUng 
the empirical ego are Jndepeiuleotly real. 
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divergent, for each cognii&es only 30 mtich of the world as 15 
^vithin iJio reach of his limited faculties and L«t in kioiship 
with his pLirtlcular tempeniineTit, To give the illiistratioti of 
the a father may think that hb stun who has 

gone away from home to a distant place is ahvc while as a 
matter of fact he is no more. One and the same object again 
may occasion clMerent and even opposite feelings in diflererat 
persons. But these worlds as given in tiie experience of 
individualB are not entirely separate. ITiey have, os indeed 
we ordinarliy take for granted,, a common basis unlike the 
dream-worlds, for instancep of tw^o or more persons. That 
is the w^orld as It is; and it is tetmed livara-sr^t^ {'God“ 
created'^Jp while iJie same as it exists in the medium of one's 
individua] consciousness is described as ("jiva- 

createdT Such a view implies that we accept many selves. 
There is of course nothing preventing ii-^ from critici sting thb 
position as a begging of the question, hut the only alternative 
to it IS solip&bm, which, though as a theory it may be Irrelui- 
abJe, is repugnant £0 thought and reaUy stultilies all effort fit 
phLlosopMziiig, We shall accordingly take for granted the 
plurality of selves so far as our present discussion goes. These 
selves or jivas differ Irom the common objects of experience 
in being coeval wdth time and not in it like them^—a belief 
w^hich the Advaitiii shares with tlie foUoweis of the otlier 
orthodox systems* Thus each of the indeffriiite number of 
selves we have assumed has been there from the bfiginmng of 
time or h anadi. The empirical world which h vouched for by 
collective experience presents both unity and di versity, Uiere 
being a common and enduring element along wnth differedl 
and changing ones in it. It may be described as a systematic 
whole, for it exhibits a causal order. It also involves a purpose 
inasmuch as its creation, as explained in tine chapter on tlie 
Upanisads (p. 79), rests upon a moral necessity. Such 
indications of physical and moral order in it^ no doubtp are 
not altogether conclusive; but there is the significant fact 

■ iv, 

■ It is the worir] ^ It exists ior nn individuaJ that is the F5oun:e 

of bondage to him, not the world as it is, iv. 32. 

1 Si^dilfiini on ra. II. ill. 16 an-ii 17. 
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that tliey become more numerous and dearer with the 
advance of knowJcdge and the growth of human institutions. 
\^Tieri once the cosmic diameter of the world is admitted, w^e 
trace it back to a source which* though sUnplcp accounts for 
all aspects of it, This source or the first cause is Maya which 
symboliKs to us the unitarj' character of the physdta] world. 
Diversity is only implidt in it> while in the objective work! 
that develops from k, it is quite explicit. There is, howeveCj 
one important dilTerence between May^ and its products- 
'rhfi latter, as their veiy description as 'products* iestiEes* 
have all a beginning in time; but the former being tbe first 
cause can obviously have no such beginning. It also is there¬ 
fore anadi like the jivas alluded to above. Jfvas and Maya 
thus form a new t}^pe of entities and differ from common 
objects which are all in time; but they are not, it should be 
added, altogether unrelated to time like Bralunm or the 
ultimate reajity. 

It has been stated that the sphere of empirical objects is 
independent of individual conadousness. On the principle, 
however^ to which we have already referred tlsat whatever is. 
if not itself mind, must be for nund^ il sliouJd depend upon 
some consciousness; for otherwise tlie statement that it h 
wmild be meaningless. Granting such an albsustaining 
consciousness, it is easy to see what conditions it must 
satisfy. It should last as long as the world in its causal or 
effect form lasts. Tliat is, it must be anadi. It cannot be any 
finite consciousness in the sense in w^hich a jfva is, for it 
must know the contents of the entire universe. Not only 
thiSp whatever is known must also be correctly and directly 
known by it^ for error and mediate knowledge which imply 
liiuitatiori of one kind or anotlier ace, by our hypothesisp 
exduded in the case of tliat consciousness. That i$, its 
experience must be direct, complete and correct. Tliis cosntic 
subject* as we may term i£p to whom the whole of existence 
i^ related as an object, is the I^vara of Advaita and it is the 
tltird of die entities coeternal with lime along with Maya 
and the jlva^. Here we find Uie triple factor forming the 
subject-matter ot all phiJo^pby and rchgion. To them we 
may add a fourthp viz, time itself to which we have all along 
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been alluding but which cannot be brought under any of tlie 
other three heads. 

We shall now briefly state the nature ol these four entities 
wliich, though they are not distinct from the emfMrical 
universe, stand on a looting of their own;— 

(l) yr™.—This is the empirical self, the true nature of 
wldch has already been considered- It is manifold, each jiva 
having its own peculiar features, although agreeing the 
rest of its class in many respects- It represents the spiritual 
clement in the universe; but it is the spiritual element appear- 
ing not by itself, but invariably in association with physical 
adjuncts such as the antab*hairat>a. Its essential associate, 
however, is avidyS. the individual's share of Maya tvhich is 
the adjunct of rsvara. Just as the whole universe is the effect 
of Maya, the portions of the universe which constitute the 
gross and subtle bodies of an individiiuJ self are conceived 
as the effects of that particular self's avidya. In fact, the 
relation of livTira to the world is exactly psuidlel to that ol 
tlte jiva to its own organism. Considered apart from these 
individual and cosmic accompaniments, the jiva and I^vara 
arc one or, more strictly, are not different. That is the signi¬ 
ficance of Tat tvnm asi. The jivas which we have assumed to 
be many are in consequence only empirically so; and tlie 
individuabty characteriring each is due to its adjuncts such 
as the body and the senses. Intrinsically they are but one, for 
eacta is alike the supreme reality. 

(2) A/tfyfl.—This is tlie first cause of the physical universe 
and consequently corresponds to the prakrti of the Safikhya* 
Yoga: but there are important differences and metaphysically 
the tw‘o are poles asunder. From it spring into being not only 
organic bodies tliat house jivas but also ail inorganic nature. 
The things arising from Maya we commonly regard as real; 
but truly they cannot be described as either sat or asat. Oiey 
are known [dpiya) and to tliat extent at any rate cannot be 
unreal, for the absolutely unreal, like "the hare's horn,' is only 
word-s. Nor can thej' be regarded as real in their owTt right, 
for they arc objective (jada) and hence depend entirely upon 
spirit for their being. This characteristic of not being finally 
classifiable as either real or unreal (sadasadvilah^jana) 
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conslitutes the uniqueness of the tlungs of experience and 
should nAtuDiJJy be found also in their cause, TJicy arc 

neither something nor notliing^ and are tlicrefore temied 
mittiyA. They £ire not unreal as commonh^ assunied by the 
critics of the doctrine; only they are not ultimate. Or, in 
other worcls, their reality is relative and they may be 
reganied as appearances when contrasted with the higher 
reality of Brahman. In giving rise to such things, Mayii 
resembles avidya* the source of common illusions, and is 
therefore described as the principle uf cosmic illusion. In this 
it differs Irom the prakrii the Saiikhya-Yoga which is real 
in the full sense of the term, 

(3} litfiiru .—We described Mayil as the source of the 
pliysical univer^. But this source, for reasons already as¬ 
signed, being altogether dependent upon the cesmic sak^in, 
cannot act by itself. In strictness, therefore, the two elements 
should together be reckoned as giving rise to the world, 
flere we find another point of difference from the S^khya-^ 
Yoga where prakfti is supposed to be endowed with the 
spontaneity required for mauifesling ol itself the w'hole of 
the physical world. It is the cause of tlie world in this 
complex form or spirit together mth Ma3^ Hiat is the 
Evara of Advaita, Or as it is somewhat differently expressed, 
Maya Ls tlic pciteucy (iakti) inJierent in Uvara through which 
he nianifests the objective w^orld with all its diversity of 
names and foimsj But lie at the same tinae sees through the 
diversity, so that he never misses its underlying unity as we 
do, TJiough the universe as emerging from I^vara is not 
around but within him, the exercise of this potency gives 
rise to a sense of "the other*; and Mayi may therefore be 
regarded a,s the principle of self-consciousness or self- 
determination. It interpolates a distinction where really 
there is none. In tlib sense, Jliya cannot be the source of 
the universe, but is a mere accessory' to livara in bringing 
it into existence out of himrelf^ For reasons simibr to tbo.se 
adduced in explaining the parallel conception of avidya— 
the source of ordinary' dJurions, Miyi or the principle of 
cosmic illusion is conceiiiTxt as more than a negation of 
■ Sec Saftikaraon VS, 1 . iv. j. 
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jMna. iTift very fact that it serves as the cause of the visible 
universe shows that it should he so far positive. It is again, on 
Hie analogy of avidya, described as Jia\’ing two powers— 
;i\’£iraTia and vik^pa. In its vifcjepa phase it projects the 
aggregate of names am] forms constituting the world, TJie 
function of ^varam is to obscure the unity of Being; but 
since that unity is never concealed from livara. MSya in its 
avarai^a aspect is stated (o be powerless os'er him. Nature 
does not veil spirit from him. This sets a vast gulf between 
the jiva and Invars. It, in fact, accounts for tlie bondage of 
the one and the freedom of the other. Owing to tlie power 
which the avaratia phase of Mayi or avidya wields over it, 
the jiva believes in tlie uittmacy of mere variety, and to this 
belief, as also to iLs flagmen taiy view* of the world already 
mentioned, should be traced att the evil to which it is subject. 
It ordinarily identifies itsoH with the organism with which it 
is bound up and looks upon the rest of reality as wholly 
exteruflJ, It develops likes and dislikes for a small part of it, 
and assumes an attitude of indifference towards the rest. In 
the case of I^vara, on the contrary, such preferences and 
exclusions are impossible according to our hypothesis. He 
identifies himself with the whole world and the identification 
is not. as in the case of the jiva and its organism, due to any 
confusion (adhylsa) between the self and the not-self, but is 
the outcome of a continual realization of the true nature of 
both, iTie ideal of morality as conceived in the Advaita, we 
may state in passing, is gradually to replace the narrow 
^-lew held by the jiva by one like that of the cosmic self, 
whose interests coincide with those of the univeise.' 'Con¬ 
siderations of "mine" and "thine" weigh only with the little- 
minded ■ to the large-hearted, on the other hand, the whole 
world is like a single household.'* 

Such a conception naturally lends itself to a two-fold 
presentation, and that is why it is described not only os 
livara or 'the Lord' but also as the sagu^a Brahman. The 
former being peisonai may be taken as the ideal of advaitic 

■ Sec Saitikara on Ck, Up. lit. siv. i and on VS- 1 , ii. l-S. 

• Ayqin nijah iwo veti faoanS Jitghu-cetiiaain; 

LTdlm-c^tanAin tu vasudhaiva Icutumbaliani. 
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rcJj^(}ii-~standijig for an 3 jJ<knov.iT)g olmigtitv God. tbi: 
o^tor, presencr and destroyer of the world; tlie Jatler, not 
Iwnig so, as that of advaitic philosophy-^laiidUig for tlic 
Absolute whidi explains the ivorJd^system as it is, \Vhtn wc 
consider the univerje in reference to this supreme subject, 
there is only one type of reality in place of the two found in 

tll-^ phenotoenal or 

praubliasika tj-pe. For by lij'pothesis whatever is, is known to 
isva^ and no ^art of it lasts longer than tlie time during 
which It IS experienced. In this sense. ISvara may be described 
^ an etei^ dreamer. But ive must not think that he is 
deluded, fhat would be so il he did not rcalixe the identity 
of die objective world with himself. or if any aspect of the 
trath about it remained unrevealed to him. What is meant 
by dcscnbmg livam’s world as pratibhSsika b that its 
unity With himself being aiivayu realised, all variety as such 
j. him to be a mere abstraction, tt is just thb 

dwtmction between the relaUon of the world to I^vara on 
tile one hand and lo tiie jiva on the otl»er that criticis qvct- 
li»k when they say tliat according to Saihkara the objective 
world IS unreal. It b no doubt an appearance to livara. but 
not to us who have not realbicd its unity with onrsei™. Till 
we arc able to do so and make our life a mirror of our new 
convictions, w'e must view it as real whate^-er its ultimate 
nature may be. 

(4) We have so far assumed an entity like time 

and taken it as Jjing outside the remaining three. It reallv 
represents tlie relation between spirit and ila3^a.‘ Of these, 
the former alone b completely real and not Maya also! 
ilence the relation between them, like that between the shdl 
^d silver, cannot be fully real. That b. time b phenomenal. 

In this connection it b necessary to point out the advaitic 
^ew of space, ft b regarded as an offshoot of Mflyfi and the 
first object to becTcated.= 3 o that die Advaitin does not pLice 
time and space on Uie same footing. Its conception pre¬ 
supposes the pnnciple of causation already at Work, but not 
sc, tlie conception of time. \iTiile all things bom, excepting 

' ^ on Samlrara's com. on ran. Up., p. 13, {Sritmifram 

" Tail. up. u. I, 
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space, are in time and space, space is in time only, Jiva, 
Iivara and SlSya arc neither in time nor in space. 

These are the fundamentaJ entities of the Advaita con¬ 
sidered from the empirical standpoint. It is not necessai^^ to 
enter here into cosmological details, for they arc practically 
the s5mie as those mentioned in the chapter on the lJp[^Tii-^ds+ 
These entities^ it should be clear from their description given 
above^ are not disparate. They are interrelated and together 
constitute a system which^ as time is included in it, may be 
taken to be dynamic in its character* The question now to 
consider b whether such a conception b sati^actoiy enough 
to remain final. The conclusion of the Advaita is that it is 
not, whether we judge it from the standpoint of practical 
religion or from tliat of speculative philosophy:— ■ 

(i) Thus to view it as representing a theistic ideal: Them 
b tlie well-known difficulty—to mention only one—of 
reconciling God's assumed goodness and powder with the 
presence of physical and moral evil in the w^orld." Even 
supposing that e\dl exists only from, our standpoint and not 
from that of Cod or Bvara as defined above* the Uiebtic 
position does not become fully comprehensible. We cannot^ 
for instance, understand why God should have created the 
world* To ascribe a motive to him would be to admit that he 
lia$ ends to attain; and that would be to question bis per¬ 
fection or all-sufficiency (paritfptatvam)- To deny a motive 
and ascribe the w^ork of creation to his intrinsic nature or to 
some sudden impulse in him would be to reduce God to an 
automaton or attribute caprice to himj and cither way his 
supposed ommscience is comprombed.* There are solutions 
of such difficulties suggested in the Advaita as in tliebtic 
doctrines generally ; and these attempts at justifying the 
ways of God to man are not without their appeal to tlic 
religious mind. But* as f^amkara obsen^es, they are not final 
because they 'have reference to the world of names and forms 
founded upon avudyii^'l fn other words, such solutions, like 
the problems they solve, keep us tied to the re:iJm of rela¬ 
tivity and, as tlie essence of the relative is to point l^eyond 

* li. i, * Ibid., l2-> 

j S« cuui. on nCtm 33 Cf, on aOtra 34- 
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itself for its complete explanation, the tlieislic conception 
cannot be regarded as ultimate, 

(3) The same coDcIusion is reached when we regard it as 
the philosophic Absolute. The relatfon for instance w-hich 
appears to constitute its several dements into a s>'stem h-ilJ 
on examination be seen to be not reajly intelligible. us 
consider arst the place of the jivas in it: Since, according to 
the doctrine, the |ivas do not originate arc ^Idi like llio 
Bmhman it^f* the Tciatbn between the two should 
be a^di. So much is certain. But what 15 the nature of this 
relation? It is not identity, for the sagu^a Brahman cannot 
be the same os tiny of the jivas with its fiagmentarj' experi- 
encCn Xor can it be regarded as a collection of allol thcim^for 
that would give us only a coUectionof individual experiences 
and not, as re<|iiiTed, an integral one which abne am serve 
^ tlie ground and explanatjon of the whole uw^^fse. That 
is* we cannot tdentif3" the saguna Brahman with either any 
of the or with the totality of them* Equally impossible 
h it to tfiinkof it as altogether different from or outside them, 
for in that oise there would not be that intimate connection 
between the two which is implied in the description of the 
w hole as a system. A simiiar reasoning applies to the relation 
between the $aguua Bnihman and the physical universe 
emerging from it; only as the latter unlike tlje jivas has a 
beginmngp^ being producedp the relation is not anadi.^ It 
cannot be identity, for an effect as such is not the same as its 
cause; nor is it difference^ for then the tw^o cannot be repre¬ 
sented as cause and effect. 

But it may appear to us that the rebtion in question 
is one of idcntity-inniiffercnce. Such a conception itself, 
according to the Advaitiiip is selfniiscirepant. This is a point 
which is discii$scd at great length in advaitic works.^ It is 
not possibk to enter here into all the details of tlie discus¬ 
sion; so we shall content ourselves with drawing attention 
to its main featurcs.i Let A! and N be two entities between 

* \i we ul^e, Iiutead <jJ tins viaibk universe, its ^urte MSyd, the 
relatjcjn anitll, 

* Sec e.g. BUV. IV. iit, »l. iEi37-]787; BAdMMlI, I. j.4, 

3 Cf. Iffa-siMAi fDacIcinid's Orfentiil Sctica), pp. i8-a^. 
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which the relation in question is suppled to exist. Now 
neither of them can such be boOi identical with and 
diiTenent from the other. It would mean that M is both N arid 
not-N and that N similarly b both M and not-Mi w^hich is 
a vioMion of the law of contradiction^ Whm two things are 
distinct in fact, they cannot be tfie same. We cannot accept 
both sides of a cantradiction to be true. But it may be said 
that tins dcfidencyp if it be one, is vottched for by experience 
and thatp since experience is our only guide, we most ac¬ 
quiesce in It {p. i 5 r). Such an aigunient seems to the Ad^tin 
like a refusal to think. He admits that we fuvally depend 
upon experience for determining the truth about thin^, but 
he does not therefore relinqiibli the right to re-examine the 
meaning of experience when it results in a ^pable self- 
centradjetion and seek for a new explanation of it, if possible. 
The data of experience, merely because they arc such, put 
us under no constraint to accept them under all circumstances 
as logical verities. Further, it may be granted for the sake of 
argument that there is no valid ground for doubting the 
reality of Ihe content of experience as it ordinarily occurs, 
w^hen there is agreement among thinkers about it<^ But the 
point in question is not one about which we find any such 
agreement. Even the realist Naiyayika, we know* postuktes 
the new-fangled relation of sajnavay^ in such cases ^vith a 
view to avoid the necessity for admitting the real to be sclf- 
contradictory. Whatever view, therefore* we may hold about 
the verdict of experience in general, the present case at any 
rale is not one where it can be* accepted without scrutiny. 
If M and N do not constitute an identity in difference directly, 
it may be thought that they du so mediately through features 
or elements in them—some of which are identical and others 
different. Thus we may say that M and N possess one or more 
common features whicli may be represented by ^ and, at the 
same time, exhibit differences repre^sented by x and y re- 
spL*ciively. According to this explanation, what is ideniical is 
quite distinct from what is different; yet the entities^ viz, 
M and N, by virtue of such features, it may !>e said, are 
identical with and, at the same time, different from each 
other. Such an explanation may seem to solve the difficulty, 
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but the soJution is onJy apparent, for it mortiy shifts the 
difficuUy to another set <if things. It assumes tjjat M and X 
are characterised by a x and a y respectively, and the 
assumption leaves us wlierc we were, for we cannot satis¬ 
factorily explain the retation between a thing and its sck-caUtd 
characteristics. .Vow the relation between M and a x. to 
take only one of the entities, cannot be identity, for then 
the distinction between a anid jc would vanish, both 
being icientical with the same M; and vdth it also the 
relation of idcntity-in'diflerence between M and X. Nnr 
can fl and ^ be diflerent from M. for then their character, 
whatever it may be, \viti cease to aflect M and therefore 
aLw its relation to N. So we are driven to think of identity- 
iii-differen^ as the only possible relation between these. 
That is, in explaining the relation in question lie tween 
M and N. we presuppose the same relation within each of 
them; and pursuing the inquiry further will only lead to an 
infinite process;,* 

For such reasons the Advaitin views the relation between 
the saguna Brahman and its constitutive elements as unique 
or ^ tadatmya in the sense explained in the previous 
to be characterized as identity or difference 
or identity-in-difference. Hence tlie conception of saguna 
Braliman involves adliyhsa, and like that of liSvara carniot 
be regarded as ultimate. Or to state it differently, the saguna 
Brahman includes not merely reality but also appeattmee, 
which is something less than the real. The clement of reality 
ill it is the ultimate of Advaita. It should be carefully noted 
that this reality is not the mere unity underlying the diveixity 
of the universe, for unity and diversity are relative to each 
other, and it is impossible to retain the one as real while 
rejecting the other as an appearance. Both of them are alike 
appearances and the advaitic Ultimate is what is beyond 

* It does net niter the matter jf M and ff. initead gf being 
objects, ftre two moments in the history q{ one and the fame object, 

«Jiy P. The iufument would still be applicable to them, the only 
diderence being that what are described as identical features are 
truly so fb the litter, but are only rimilnr and remain sepurate io 
the former. 
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them — tboir iion-phenoitienid gTOutid (nimie^-VJistti), It is 
for ^his reason that Samkara describes his doctrine as 
ad^^ta or "non^ualJty/ and not ^ls aik>'a or "unity/ By 
di^^ca^ding the notion of bhedibheda or* more specifically, 
by refusing to accept a changing Brahman us ultimate^ 
Samkara diHerentiates his doctrine from Brahma-parinama- 
vada advocated by other VedSntins according to wliom both 
Lhe physical univeme and tlie jivas actually emerge from 
Brahman.t Bmhman according to him does not evolve in 
tliis ^nse, but only gives rise to appearances ^vhich, though 
entirety depending tipon it, aBcct it no more than the silver 
docs the shell in which it appears. He thus enunciates a 
new view of causation wluch Is different from both the 
pari nam a-vada and the aramblia-vada with which we are 
familiar* According to it, the cause produces tlie effect with¬ 
out itself undergoing any change W’hafsoever. It is vdvorta- 
vada or the doctrine of phmom^ml development. View’^ed in 
the light of this theoiy, Brahman only appears as the world. 
It is tlie original of which the world, as it has been said,^ may 
be regarded as *a translation at the plane of space^time*; 
and Brahman depends as little for its being on the wwld as 
an original work does on its translation- This is w^hat is 
otherwise known as the Maya doctrine J Thougli llie doctrine 
as it appears here naturally slinws considerable development 
in matters of detail, it has, as we have pcsinted out (p. 63), a 
definite basis in the Upani^ds. The charge that it is alien to 
the Vedanta is therefore really without foundation. Again, by 
postulatitig a Reality behind the self-discrepant w'orJd uf 
experience, ^amkara differentiates his doctrine from the 
^Qnya-vada of the Madhyamika. 7 ’he discrepancy charac¬ 
terising the sagu^ Bmhman or its relativity only degrades it 
to the level of appearance; it does not dismiss it oitogetheL 
If according to the M^idhy^amika it is impossible for thought 

■ Some hike Inki) tbe utiivcfbe aJone the piiriv^ma of 

Brahman and not the jivas alsOn 
* [ P. voL iL 57*, 

J If ttic .\clv£kitiii ^metimes uses terms implyffig belief Lnpari^tOJna, 
he should be understood speaking from the empirical stoELdpoint. 
See£^kaiaoa VS. J L i, r.| and BHinatf on L iv* 37^ 
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to ^st in the relative, it is equally Impc^ible for it, aecortiing 
to Sarhkara, to rest in absolute nothing. To use the termin¬ 
ology of fJie Upeiii^dsp the Advaita denies only 'ftarnes'and 
'forms' but not that which appears under their gube. Or, as 
an old writer has obser^^ed, while the Advajtin negates only 
distinction (bheda)* the Madhyamika negates it as well as 
the dbtincts (bhid^-amana).* That there is a ReaUty at the 
back of aW empirical things again b not a mere assertion, for 
it is maintained he^ 1 eJ^ as we know, that the thinking subject 
in us b not diBerent from it so that its being becomes an 
ifiunediate certainty. If we denied it, the very fad of denial 
would aSirm it.^ We may not know what it exactly isj but 
its presence itself, owing to the basic identity of ouisclves 
with it, can never be doubted. 

\yhat is the nature of this ReaUty? ^\s indicated in an 
earlier section, it may be represented on the one hand as the 
infinite ^nsdousness impUed by empirical knowledge or as 
tlie infinite Being presupposed in all finite esdstencc. But it is 
neither empirical knowledge nor phenomenal being, for 
each of them has appearance superadded to the reaJ and so 
far fails to represent the latter in its purity. Such knowledge 
and being, though revealing the ultimate, do not represent 
it t^ly and the same b the case with all empirical thin gs, 
\S'hilc they are not apart from it^ they cannot either singly 
or in Combination stand for it. That is why Brahman as tlje 
ultimate is tenned nirgui^ or 'indeterminate/ which doe^ 
not aitiount to sajing, as it is ordinarily assumed, that it b 
nothing, but only means that nothing which the mind can 
tiiink of can actually belong to it^ Whatever w'e think of is 
for that very reason objective (dfi^n) and it cannot therefore 
be an element in that whidj b never presented as an object 
fdrk). The familiar categories of thought therefore are all 
inapplicable to it. Hence no direct description of it is possible^ 
But we Can indirectly point to it utilizing the appearances as 
aids; for au^appearance, which can never be independent, 
necessarily signifies a reality beyond itself. In this sense every 

* S« SAS. iv. no. 

* Ytt eva hi nirakam UuEeva taaya ^varupain: Sajchtjua on VS, JT 
Jii. 7, 
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percept and every concept can be made to indicate the Abso* 
lute. The Upani^pads prefer to direct our attention to it 
through terms Jike tvam or aham denoting the subject, for 
unlike other terms they, besides dispelling aJJ doubt about 
its being, afford a better due to its naturCi^ WTien such temts 
are combined with another like tat or Brahman in an 
assertive proposition like Tat tvam asi or Aham Brahma 
a&mL the reference to Reality becomes ensured. For the 
attributes which they respectively connote of the indi%^dual 
and of the cosmic subject—such as the bondage of the one 
and the freedom of the other—being mutually incompatjbJe,^ 
our mind abandons the explicit sense of the terms, and 
travels beyond those attributes to that in which tJiey are 
grounded (nirvi^^-vastu) as constituting the true import of 
the proposition. The dropping of these attributes, we shouid 
add, signifies little because they are but illusive bamers 
erected by Maya between the jiva and I:Svara. It should also 
be pointed out that we do not here identify the ground of one 
set of attributes with that of the other, for such identihea- 
tion w'ould be meaningless without some difference equally 
real between thein* To avoid this implication we jnerdy deny 
the distinction between the tw^o, so that what the proposition 
in strictness means U that the jIva is not otJur than 
The advaitic Absolute is not mereiy mdelmable^ we 
cannot know it either, for the moment it is made the object 
of thought it becomes related to a subject and therefore 
determinate. That is another important reason why the idea 
of Bvara or sagu^a Brahman Ls rejected as inadequate to be 
the true goal of philosopliy which the Advaita* like the other 
Indian doctrines, ^dews as not merely arriving at a specu¬ 
lative notion or a conceptual formula of the ultimate reality, 
but to realire what it is in itself. The ideal of the determinate 

■ Cf. Naifkarmya^siddhi^ iii tOO- 3 . Ail objects aiike revval being 
(aat) cl some type or otber. The subject whi4^ them reveals 

nut only being btil also thought (citj. Thus we may say that tlie 
Advai^ reco^iiixeft kinds as well a& degrtea af reality. 

■= A$ other e^mpleaof distinetioii between the wc may iueatiun 
the /allowing: Tlie jiva's knowledge hafi niany liitLiLl;iitioiis. while 
God in 4JJ-knowing; God 1 * mediately known, while iiie jlva ii 
immedhitely realued. 
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Brahman has been elaborated in thought and it tlierefoie 
remains a reality for Uiought. It is Bmhman in 'an empiric 
^css —the Absolute as it apjjem^ to jmj jn 

itsolf. Its inicmal sclf-dhicrepancy to which we have drawn 
altentiQn is in fact the result of its relation to thought. It is, 
as it is ejqHcssed. jficya Brahman or Brahman that can be 
known. Jn itsdf, it excludes all relations (asaihsrsta}, 
Jnduding that between subject and object, and is therefore 
unknowable. But though it cannot be known it can, as we 
shall point out presently, be realized. 

One should therefore bo careful in understanding what 
exactly is meant when the Upanifads describe Brahman as 
mrgui^ and therefore as indefinable and unknowable. It is 
not in Gv^cr^' sense beyond the reach of words, To suppose 
that it is so would be to deprive the Uponi^ds of the whole 
of their purpose. Even granting that tlie negative definition 
is the only possible one, it does not follow tliat the nirguna 
Brahman is a bknk.' For all propositions directly or indirectly 
refer to reality and negation necessarily has its own positive 
implication. As a matter of fact, however, the Advaitins 
assi^ Upanipidic statements like neti ucti—'Not this, nor 
a secondar5’ place while the primary place is given to 
th<^ like Tat tx'am asi, w'hicta point to the reality in us as the 
ultimate. That is. the negative statement U not’to be under¬ 
stood in isolation, but along with positive ones Jike Tat 
tvam asi. Negation is only a preliminary to afiHrmation.^ It 

means that the Absolute is not conceived here objectively__ 

p merely inferred from outer phenomena: but as revealing 
itscE within us.J Ihis alters totally the significance of the 
negative description, for wc are tliereby constrained to 
admit not only its positive character but also its spiritual 

■ the AbsoJatc in tlie true »n»e of the Iciw. it may appear 

09 nathifi^' to the cliill-iritteit (manda-huditbij as &titi)(!U’a aaya 
com. on Ch. Up. VIH. J. i). Compare; *l aliU imfit that for 
mougbt what la not relative is nothinf'—Bradley: Appeftr^nte end 

JlMiify, p. JO. 

* See Sat(iAftp9‘ianraka, 1, ajO-0. 

I If an objective reality be negaiivety ttearribed end all knowable 
features areabstricted from it, we may conclude that tbc« is nothing 

of it left behiocl. The observation that 'pure being is pure notfaJog' 
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nature. It is not thus a bare or coriteaUe^ being for ^vhich 
the Ab^pliitc stands here. Nor sfinuld the slatcment ilmt 
Brahman is unknowable lead us hi regard the doctrine as 
agnostic. It, no doubts rules onL all dbciirsive thought 
as inapplicable in Kcality; but it doc^ not represent it a.s 
extra-empirical—as something wholly outside the world of 
experience. The nirgiiiia BraJunan is not the negation or the 
antithesis of the saguiiUp hui is its very truth and b immanent 
in ever\'tiling that goes to constitute it. Hence every aspect 
of cxperiefice, whetJier on the subject or object side* reveaU 
it. Indeed irrepmssibility (svayaiii-prakSjiatva) b its vet}^ 
essence and, like the sun behind a cloud* it sliows itself in a 
sense even in being hidden. We seem to mbs it ordinarily on 
account of the bewildering moss of appearances. But that is 
like not seeing the ocean for the waves. It is true that it 
cannot be grasped as an object of knowledge. But there may 
be other ways of 'experiencing' it; and the whole tenor of tJie 
advaitic theoiy of perception as well as its scheme of practical 
discipline* to w^hich we shall refer in the next section* shows 
that there is such a form of experience and that we can *know* 
Bruliman by being it. Thb higher type of experience is not 
altogether unfamihar to ns. There are moments, though all 
too rare, when w^e transcend ourselves and when even the 
experience that is being lived through b not cognized. We 
pass in It not only beyond commoti oonscioiisness in which 
tlje thought of self b implicit* but also beyond explicit self- 
consciousness to where thought merges in experience. It 
may be taken as a distant analogue of the attitude of the 
sage who* havlag through long disciplme learnt to feel bb 
identity with all that exbts, at last succeeds in passing 
beyond even that state* and losing sigJst of the objective 
world and of himself as such, b straight away installed 
Within Reality. That constitutes the consummation of 
Advaitic teaching* 

Though the ideal of the saguga Braiimaji is thus inadequate 

way AccwrUbgly ^pply to another fann of Adviiita which ta named 
Satt^dvaJta, in DontradistinctiorL to thi- Atmidvaita of Sa^hara* 
and takes nitn? Being to tw the Absolute. See 

Nm^hm^myfi'snidktt ili. joi* 
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to be the ultimate of philosophy, it must not be reganiecl 
as uscl^. We have already seen bow it fumbilies an etliical 
ideal bj-* following w'hidi the disciple can abo\% his 
congenital limitations and acquire that moral fitne^^ which 
is indispens£Lble tor ^nece^ in achie^^ng the advaitic goal. 
Even from the purely theoretic standpoint, it is not without 
its own value, as is shown for instance by the method followed 
in Llie Ad^iaita, ITiis method, W'e know, starts witli the more 
or less diverse ivorJds as given in individual experience and 
disciivers as their Ixt^is a common one* Sj'^tematizing the 
variety that is manifest in it, it then arrives at unity. And 
it is Only afterw'anlSi since this world of unit)* in diversity 
is itself an appearance on the reasoning adopted above, that 
the doctrine concJtides to the spirit which lies beyond it as the 
sole reality. Tlie contradictions and anomalies of ordinary 
experience have at first to be resolved at least in the seeming 
orderliness signified by the ideal of the saguna Brahman, if 
wc are to reach the advoitic ultimate unerringiy. \nthOut 
the synthesis effected in it or, to express the same thing 
diffenentlyp without the jlva^s aWdyS being universalized tis 
Maya, we would land ourselves in subjectivism reducing the 
world to a mere private show, for there would then be no 
reason for postulating anything beyond what is present to 
individual consciousness. The Advairin's criticism of the 
saguna Brahman should accordingly be understood as show¬ 
ing only the inadequacy of that conception to serve as the 
goal of philosophy and not as signifying that it is valueless,* 
But its value is restricted to the entpiricaJ sphere—a sdew 
Avhich is entirely in consonance with the general advaitic 
position that practical utility need not rest on metaphysical 
validity* It is this distinction that has given rise to what arc 
famihyiy known as the 'two grades* of teaching in the 
Advaita—the higher one of the nirguna Brahman (]>ara- 
vidya) And the Jow^er one of the saguna (apara-tidya). 

* SwSaitikara on Cft. Up. viji. i. i and Kalpa-iom, 1 , i. 20. 
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Since niok^a, according to ^athkara. Ls not a state to be 
newly attJiined, but is the ver\' nature of the self, we can 
hardly speak of a means in its ordinary sense for ach^v-ijig 
it. It is realizing what has always been one’s own innate 
character but happens for the time being to be fot|fotten. 
Tlic Upani^adic statement is ‘Hiat thou art,’ not That tJion 
becomest/ The common illustration given here is that of a 
prince, brought up as a hunter from infancy, discovering 
aftcn%’ards that he is of royal blood,’ It involves no becoming, 
for he has always been a prince and all that he has to do is to 
feel or realize that he is one, We might illustrate the point 
equally well by referring to tlie distinction between a sobr and 
a lunar eclipse. In the latter, the light of the sun is actually 
cut off from the moon by the earth coming between it and 
tlie sun, so that the passing off of the eclipse signifies a real 
change in the condition of the moon. viz. the part that was 
cnr'cloped in darkness becoming li t. In a solar eclipse, on the 
other hand, the luminary continues to be during the eclipse 
exactly as it was before or will be afterwords. It only appears 
to be eclipsed because the intcr^'cning moon prevents it 
from being seen as it really is. The re-cmetgence of the bright 
son accordingly means no change whatsoever in it, but only 
a moving farther away of the moon or the removal of the 
obstacle preventing the sun from showing itself as it is. 
Similarly in the case of advaitic mofcga, all that is needed is a 
removal of the obstacle that keeps the truth concealed from 
us and the discipline that is prescribed is solely with a view 
to bring about this result. It is therefore only in a negative 
or indirect sense that wc can talk of attaining mok^ here. 
Empirical life being entirely the consequence of an adliy^, 
tlie obstacle is ajMna and it Is removed through its contrary 
jAaiia. The jiiSna that Ls capable of effecting it should 
be. for Uie reasons mentioned more tlran once before, 
direct or intuitive (sak^t-k^); and it should refer to 
one's own identity with Brahman, for it is the forgetting 

> ^dikara on Bf. Ufi. II. i. ao. 
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of thijs identity thiit con^titut^ samsani. know¬ 

ledge b the sole meatus of liberation. Neither moral 
perfection nor religioiiii acts are required as direct aids 
to it. 'fhe cultivation of the will and the purification of 
the affections arc of course neces 3 aT>% but they are only 
aids to j&auii** not to moh^. It means that the morally 
impure will nut seriously set about acquiring the leaving 
knowledge. V\lieu oiice jnana arises, it does of iiseJJ dispel 
ajhana and the simultaneous revelation of spirit in all its 
innate splendour is mok^ To state the same in anotlier 
way, eUucal improvement and religious discipline are 
necessary for raoli^ but not enough. Ttiat is what is meant 
by karma-samny^ as advocated by ^ihkara. The con¬ 
ception of jivaji-mukti is the logical result of such a view of 
tJie world and of escape from it. If knowledge h the sole means 
of release from bondage^ freedom should result the moment it 
is gained: and there is nolhiiig in the psyciucal or other 
equipment of the human being which tenders it$ acqubitian 
impossible here and now.^ 

Tfie discipline b to bo undergone in two stages—one* 
preliminary' which qualifies for entering upon the serious 
study of tire Advaita: and the other. Vedantic training proper 
wiiidi directly aims at self-realisfialion. Of these, the former 
is identic^ witli kamia-yoga ojs explained in the chapter on 
the Gita and its aim is the cultivation of detachment. The 
latter consista of sravana* tnanana and mdidhy’fisana. These 
have been already explained in the chapter on the Upanbads, 
but it is necessary' to restate Uie position calling attention 
to what b peculiar to the Advaita, (i) 5 rum?in. Tliisb study 
and discussion oi the Upani^ads wiUi the assistance of agnrsi 

* vs. in. 

» Ttif only othen^ leviel of existence where the self can be npatbted 
according to the Upsni^^f^ids ia Sralrma-loka nf the world of 

(Tp. 11. lit S)* raok^a tbua athie^'ed being denignated 
kramii'inukti aa utatcU In the chapter on the Upaali^ds jp. 74). It 
ncaults, nj'ffirTli nv to the Aclvnlta, from the combination fsamyccaya]! 
of VeeJk kaTtna with n1t^ditatioJt upon the eagTit^a Brsihmsn regarding 
St as thtr highest realityp cither because the di$cEple does not know 
there la a higher one or becauje^ knowing itj he feels himselT unequal 
to the task of je^Uzing it. 
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that has realized the truth they teach. The implication of 
this requirement b two-fold- First, it signifies that tlie 
ultimate philosophic truth is to be leamt throueh a study of 
the revealed texts. Secondly, it emphasizes the need for 
peiscnal intercourse with a competent teacher^ if the study 
is to be fniiful and shows that mere booMeaming is not of 
much avail. (2) Manana. Thb is arguing within onesdf. after 
knowing definitely what the Upani^ds teach, how' and why 
that teaching alone is tnie. The main object of this process 
b not to discover the final truth* for that has been Jeomt 
already through ^ravana, but to remove the doubt [asaihWuV 
vans) tliat it may not after all be right. It is intended to 
transform what has been received on trust into one's own 
true conviction and brings out well the place assigned to 
fcason in the Ad^-aita. The recognition of the value of 
lytical rcficctioa , w^e may note by the w ay, is rather a unique 
feature in a doctrine which finally aims at mystic experience. 
(3) iCididkyasana. Manana secures intellectual conviction. 
But there may still be obstacles in the way of sclf-realiiation. 
For despite such conviction, there may be now and again aji 
unconscious reassertion of old habits of thought (vipanta- 
bhavana) incompatible with what has since been leamt. 
Nididh>usana is meant to overcome this kind of obstacle. 
It IS meditation upon the identity between the individual 
self and Brahman—the central point of V^cdantic teaching. 
It should be continued till the desired intuitive know'ledge 
arises and that identity becomes immediate (aparok|a).J 
Uhcji it does, one becomes a jii^an^mukta. The ultimate 
philosophic fact is no doubt to be known through the 
testirnony of the Upani^ds; but if the know ledge conveyed 
by it is to bring real freedom, one should verify it by one's 
own living experience in the form T am Erahman^ or Aham 
Brahma asmi.^ It is tliis immediate experience or direct 
intuition of the Absolute, which is described as vidvadanu- 


* vs, TV. j, 1-2. 

» Cf. Kim tu trutyidayo AuubhaviflayajliCa yatM-saibbhavajai iha 
pnmiioam afiub!iavavas3.rLatvit bLata-vastu-vi^yatvAcca braJiPia* 
jflanosya: Com. on VS. 1 . i. 3. See Dr. Bdvajkar; ttp. p. 14. 
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bhava to distinguish it from lay expcnciict, that accordingly 
becomes the final eriteiion of 1 nith here.' 

The jivim-mukta's life has Uio phases; It is cither samadhi 
or mj’stic tiancc when he turns inwards and loses himself in 
Bralunan; or the condition known as vyutthana or reversion 
to common life when the spectacle of the world returns but 
does not delude him since he has once for all realized its 
metai^ysical falsity. Diversity continues to appear then 
as the sun. we may say. continues to appear as moWng even 
after we are convinced tliat it is stationary. A jTvaii-mukta 
g3(perieiices pain and pleiisure, but neither really matters 
to him. He does not necessarily give up all activity as is 
abundantly illustrated by the strenuous life which Sariikara 
himself led.* but it does not proceed from any selfch impulse 
or even from a sense of obligation to others. Blind love for 
the narrow self which ordinarily characterizes man and the 
consequent clinging to the mere particular are in his case 
replaced by enlightened and therefore equal love for all 
llie basis for this nnivmal love is furnished by the Upani- 
fadic teaching That thou art ' We should do unto othere as 
we do to ourselves, because they are ourselves—a view which 
places the golden rule of morality on the surest of foundations. 
'Who sees aU beings in himself and himself in all l>eings — he 
will dislike none.' as the Upani^di says; or as the Gita puts 
it, 'He harms not self by The common laws of sodal 
morality and ritual which are significant only in reference 
to one that is striving for perfection are meaningless for him.s 
The jlvan-mukta, having transcended the stage of strife, 
is spontaneously virtuous. Impulse and desire become one 
in him. He is not then realizing virtue but is revealing it. ‘In 
one that has awakened to a knowledge of the self, virtues 

' Apart fwm the queitioti of direct revelation, the Upani^dB also 
ahould in the last resort be regarded aa recording only atich intuitionBl 
knowledge of ancient sages. See Note 4 on p. iSs. 

* Cl vi. [t in Unresting in tliiJ to 

rtftr to Saihkarft'B BtatciniiTit at the eiicV ol hia com, on VS, TV, i, 15, 
which traclitioti views oa aji illusion to kis own direct eTcpcrienci^ of 
ttie liJtiiDEiti? truth, 
s lia (-'p. ^ Kiii. a7. 


5 Cf SaihicAni on VS- H. iii. 
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like kindness imply no conscious effort whnisoewr. They are 
second nature with hini.’' When at lost he is dissociated 
from the physical accompaniments, he is not reborn, but 
remains as Biahimn, That is vtdeha raukti. 


• Jfaifkatmya-fittdki. i». 69. 
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VEDANTA (ci^FUinficd) 

B. ViIi^tApvajta 

This is the system whJdti b associated with the mine of 
Kam^uja, Its most striking feature b the attempt which it 
makes to unite personal thei$m '^iih tlie philosophy of the 
Absolute. Two lines of thought, both of which can be traced 
far back into antiquity^ meet here and in thk lies the 
explanation of a great part of Its appeal to the ctiltiircd as 
well as the common people. It resembles in this respect the 
teaching of the Gita, though it naturally shows greater 
s}''stemati;^tion both on the religious and on the philosophical 
side. Historically speaking, the elements of thought combined 
here are distinct. The first of them^ vis. tliebm, b of the 
BhSgavata type, inculcating belief in a personal and trans¬ 
cendent God who saves, out of mercy* such as are wdiole* 
heartcdly devoted to him and are for tlmt reason described 
^ ekantins ("single'minded'). The second element in the 
teaching b still older, being based upon the Upani^aiigH Of 
the tAVo Upard^adic views to which w-e have alluded (p* 62) ^ 
neither in its entirety proved acceptable to Riuiiauuja, but 
his teadiing is more like what is described as Brahma^ 
paripama-vlda* than Brahma-vivatta-vada- Tlie ideas of 
the unity of ultimate reality and of its imroancucie in the 
iini%Tr5Cj AS also the doctrine that jiana^ b the means of 
sair-ation, are derived from this source. As to tlic success with 
whidi the two teachings are synthesized here* we shaE say a 
few' words later; for the present, it wiE suifice to mention that 
the synthesb was not initiated by Kam^uja, tliough that 
should no: be understood as minimizing the value of his 
contribution to the final siiaping of the doctrine* Tlie attempt 
to bring togetlier thebm and the philosophy of the Absolute 
Is veiy old and may be traced even in parts of Vedic literature 

* S« e.g. SB. I. IV. 

* Tilt#, as we shall seo, ii termed bhaktf by ItSmlnuja. 
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itself. We know that a similar synllieds is found in the GUa 
as in the Vt^tadvaita, it appears die added 
feature that the theisni is of the Bhagavata type, not directly 
traceable to the Veda. The same also is found in one or other 
of its \'ariou5 pliases of giowtli in the M<ihibhaDLta^ especi^ 
ally in the section known as the Ntlruyafnya (p. inoj and in 
the Puranas such as the Onh\ in the time of 

Ramanuja tJiere was a fresh circumstance, vi?. the reaction 
against the purely absolutist philosophy of Samkara and its 
seeming negations calling for a new" formulation of this old 
synthesis. There was, for instance, the advaitic identification 
of the |Iva and Brahman which explains the Vi5i§tSdvaita 
assertion of the reality ol the individual or its attempt to give 
the Hindus their souls back.^ as Max Muller has put it. It was 
as a protest against views like these that the doctrine was 
given out in ttie South about looo A.D.. and systemati^d 
somewhat later by K^anuja, 

The sources of authority for the doctrine arc t^vo-fold, for 
wliich reason it is described as Ubhaya-vedajita; one, the 
Veda inciiidttig the Upani$ads and w^orks like the Puranas 
w'hidi are lor the most part based upon it; the other, the 
literature of the South found in Tamil which* though largely 
indebted to Vedic teaching, undoubtedly contains elements 
of non-Vedic thought. Of the immediate predecessors of 
Elm^uja in this work of synthesis we may mention 
Nathamuni (a.d. ioco), none of whe^se WTitings, how^ever, 
has yet been discovered p and his grandson x^lavanda^^r or 
YamunScaiya 1050). w"hose several w'^orks form splendid 
manuals of tlie essentials of the Vi^^t^dvaita as tJiey were 
understood before Ramanuja took up tJie w^ork of systematic 
zation. They are Agamii-pramdnya, MahdpfirH^a-nirfjayA 
which is dedgtied to show the supremacy of Vi^iyu as against 
Siva. GltdrihOr’Samgraha, Siddhi-iray^ and two hymns— 
Sn-^iidi and Pt^nU'S/uii. RAmilnuja or the ^prince of ascetics' 
(yati-raja), as he is described, is reputed to have been hJs 
pupil's pupil and his commentaiyi' on the Vidditia-sHfraf known 
as the that on the Bftaga’vadgttd* u^nd his V^^ddrifiu- 

* SS, p. i8g. 

* The Up^ni^ds wen? not explained by him separately and that 
work i/rig left for a much later hand—Raii^ar^Aniija. 
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$a^aka which gives an independent exposition of the creeds 
form the chief scriptures of the system. HLs oriier works 
are VedantA-sSra, Vedanta dipa, Nitya-grnatha. dealing with 
forms of woishipj and Gadya-imya. Of those who came after 
him, we may note Sudar^a Sun tA.o. 1300), the author 
of commentaries on the Srt-bM^’a and on the Vedartha- 
sam^aha. Then came Veftkatanatha. better known as 
Vedanta Deiika (a.d. 1350), whose many-sided scholarship 
and long labours contributed much to establish the doctrine 
of Ramanuja on a firm basis. First, he formulated even 
better than his predecessors had done the objections to the 
Advaita, taking into consideration the defence put up by its 
exponents since RSmiinuja's time. Not only did he thus 
render the doctrine stronger on its critical side; he also 
undertook tlie task of internal systematization and set aside 
once for all whatever departures from strict tradition had 
taken place by liis time.* His is the second great figure in the 
history of Viiigtadvaita and the early promise he gave of his 
future eminence is well indicated by the following blessing 
which Varadaguru, a famous teacher of the time, is said to 
have bestowed upon the boy when five years old* 'May you 
establish the Vedanta on a firm basis, vanquishing heterodox 
views; may you become the respected of the orthodox and 
the abode of abundant auspidousness.'* His works are too 
numerous to mention here. &me of the chief among them are 
bis TaUvadtkd. an incomplete eommenta^ on the 5 fr- 
bhdiya, Tdtparya^candfiki. gloss on Ramanuja's CffJ-SAojya, 
Hydya-iiddhiifijana, Tudioa-mwktd-kaldpa with hU own com¬ 
mentary upon it called the SaFvdfttai-yiddhi and the Sakt- 
du^tti whicJi is a vigorous attack on the Advaita. The 
Yalfndra-ntaia-dipikd of SrinivasaeSrya (A.D. 1700) is a short 
manual useful for beginners, 

• Cf. AMikaraifaaJwat>ati. Introductory stanu, 35. 

< Prat4thapita-vedAotah pratikfiptS'bahu-matah: 

Bhiiy^ traividya-nianyah tvam bhari-kalyipA-bhijauani 
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While R ^m ^ntija bolds in common with many others ib^t 
knowledge implies botli a subject and an object, ho difiois 
^sentially from them in certain other respects, most 
important of these is that discnmmation is sssentiaJ to all 
knowledge and that it is impossible for the mind to appre¬ 
hend an undifferentiated object. WTiat is known is necessary 
knoum as characterized in some way»its generic feature being 
in any case apprehended along with it. The importance of 
this view we shaU appreciate fay comparing it for instance 
with the Nyaya-Vai^ka one of nirvikaJpaka accordbig to 
which isolated reals are all that are apprehended at 
(p. 250) p According to Ramanujap such a stage Ui perception 
is a psychological myth and the savikalpaka of tlie Nyaya- 
Vaiie^ka is itself primal. Any andy^ of it into simpler 
dements is the result only of reflection and has nothing 
corresponding to it in the mental process as it actually takes 
placep This should not t?e taken to mean that RaTrr^n|a does 
not admit the distinction of savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka; 
only to him, the two alike involve a comptex content. 
Perceptual experience is termed nirvikaJpaka when the 
object is cognized for the first Ikne. It is primary presenta¬ 
tion that does not call up any previouii impression of the 
5ame. A child sees a cow^ let us say, for the first time^ even 
then it sees the object as qualified in some way. When it sees 
a cow again, the sight of it is accompanied fay a re^^ival 
of the former impression and it is this second or subsequent 
appreliension^—the cognizing of the new in the light of the 
old—that is described as savikalpaka by Ramannja- While 
'This is a cow’ represents the form of perceptual experience 
at the nlndkalpaka leveL 'This also Is a cow’ does the same 
at the sA’vikalpaka. Accordingly the psychological develop¬ 
ment implied by 'determinate' perception is not from the 

< It ii pointed out tiiat il at the second ippreJiMiaion the foirotr 
iuipre^on la not levived, the fceowleiige will be only iiin'‘ikalpakA 
and that it will contihuo to he so till aach revival taicei plsce^ See 
VAS, p* 5r 
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simple to the complex aa In the Nyaya-VaiSc^a; rather the 
complex hitherto ne^r, ceases to be so and becomes 

fanuliar through it. To pot the same in another way, white 
according to the Ny§ 5 ^a-Vai^efika onJy the saiikalpaka 
involves judgment, the nirvikaj^ika mcrdy funushirtg the 
material for it, according to tlie Vi^is^tadvaita aJI perceptual 
experience alike involves it. The sa\ika]paka does iwt thereby 
become the same as recognition (pratyabhijila): 'This is that 
Devadatta/ for the latter refers to one and the same object 
as perceived twice w'hercas the former arises when diflerent 
objects of the same tj'pe are cognizedp In both alike, no doubtj 
a present object is associated with the revival of a past im- 
presfiian: but while in the savikalpaka it is only the impression 
of the attributive dement that roives, in recognition that of 
the particular tndividuaJ (vyakti) also does. Further, though 
all perception equally entails judgment, recognition includes 
a specific reference to the distinctions of time and place in 
which the object is cognized on the two occasions. It is not 
only at the primal stage of perceptipu that the unqualified 
object (nir^'i§e^-vastu) is not known ^ alj jiiina^ including 
that of the ultimate reality, b necessarily of an object as 
complex (sagupa) J Thb constitutes a radicaJ diflerenee from 
Sariikara, who represents the Upani^dic ultimate as nirgupa 
(p- 373)- Tf the Upani^ds describe Brahman as without 
qualitieSj' RfimAcuja saysp ^all that the description can 
mean b that sem^ qualitiK are denied while there are still 
others chaiacterisng it/* 

To know' the nature of jhaua, according to R^aiiuja, it b 
necessary to understand the classification of ultimate objects 
which b peculiar to hb doctrine. To the weii-known dis¬ 
tinction between ^irit and matter which are respectively 
tentied cetana and jad^ In Sanskrit, he adds another which 
is neither. Jfiina is of thb intermediate type* It is unlike 
materia] entities in that it can unaided manifest itself and 
other objects neither of which b possible for them. But what 
it thus manifesits is never/isr itsdf hut always for another. 
That b, it con only ^ow but cannot know. In this latter 
respect it b unlike spirit, which knot's though it is unable, 
i SB* pp. 70-5. ■ SB. p. fU 
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acconiing to the doctrine, to show anything but itself. To 
take an example from the physical sphere, jnana is like light, 
which can reveal the presence of a jar (say) as well as opts 
own, but cannot itself know^ cither, its revelation of things 
always for another. It exists not for itself but for Mme* 
one else. Its teleology takes us beyond it. The classification of 
things here is accordingly not into jafia and cetana. but jada 
('matter'} and aja^a’ ('the immaterial'), where the second 
term stands for cetana and what is unlike it but is yet 
distinct from jada. Jflana pertains to one or other of the tivo 
kinds of spiritual entities recognized in the system, viz. 
jivas and livara. It is consequently described as dharma- 
bhuta*jfliltia—literally ‘subadiaiy or attributive jnana'*— 
which implies that there is substantive jiiana also. The 
various jivas and livaia are jflana in this higher sense. They 
are compaTEd to the flame of a lamp to which belongs and 
from which proceeds their dharma-bhuta-jfiana like raj^s. 
This jMna is supposed to be eternally associated mth a 
5yl,ject—whether jiva or I^vara—and constitutes its unique 
adjunct. Wlien it 'flow-a out,' as it is expressed, from the 
subject to which it belongs and comes into contact with an 
object, it is able to manifest that object to it. Throughout 
mundane existence, it functions in a more or less restricted 
manner but it ever endures. Even in deep sleep it is; but it 
docs not function then and does not therefore show itself, the 
theory being that jfiana is known only along with some object 
or not at alLl Then the jiva remains self-consdous along with 
the unrevealed presence of its dharma-bhuta-jfiana. In 
dreams, as will be seen in the next section, the actu^ presence 
is postulated of the objects dreamt of. Hence jfiaoa also is 
then known; but its action being much more impeded than 
during waking, the knowledge of dream-objects is dim and 
hazy. In mok^a, on the other hand, entirely free action is 
> Yailndni ’maiit-difiiAS (AsudiUnuita Seriti), p, 51. 

» jAlna, thaugh attributive to jtva or Isvua, is in itaell regarded 0* 
a. 'substance," as will become dear 

3 Id the ol Mwra the dhArma-bhflta-jUnap oJl-pcrvaMw,, 
d<xs not contriict ax exjantil but yet it niidergoef tfafiiiormatioDS- 
Tbe ctJDseqijtnt ehinges of lortn ■« wbat are meant by divine 
Imowled^e^ divine 
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restored to it. It bemines all-pervasive, with the result ttiat 
there is nothing then which falls outside its range. The 
liberated soul consequently knows evcr^ithing. The analogy 
of tlie lamp and the rays may suggest that the dharma' 
bhuta-jdana is of the ^ame stufi as the jiva or Ilvaia^ but 
only appearing in an attenuated fonn. That, however^ is not 
the view’ of Ramanuja, who takes it as a distinct entity/ 
though alw'ays associated with and dependent upon another. 
It is, however^ difficult to see the reason for posttilatLng two 
kinds of jflana, except it be the desire to make sfririt in itself 
changeless and thus hannonize the doctrine with the 
teaching of the Upani^ds whose whole weight, as Saihkara 
is never tired of insisting, is in favour of its constancy 
(avilcriyatva).! 

operates through the manas alone or the manas as 
assisted by some organ of sense through wliich it streams 
out towards its objects w'hich are supposed to be already 
there* Ionianu|a describes the pToce^s of knowing as starting 
from the soul, then reaching the manas and then, emerging 
through the senses* meeting the outside objects. When thus 
it comes into contact writh an object, it is stated to assume 
the Torni' (^^a) of that object and somehow reveal it to 
the subject in question. It is clear that the conception of 
dhonna-bhuta-jnana corresponds to that of the antab- 
karana in the Advaita. which also is supposed to go out 
similarly towards objects and assume their form before giving 
rise to knowledge (p* 34S)- while the antah-kararia in 
that doctrine is physical and requires an cxt^co^ 

aid. viz. the sak^in. to transform it into jnana. this is jnana in 
itself. The aids it requires, like the nmuas and the indriyas. 
are only for determining its appearanoe in particular ways 
as knowledge of colour* of sound pete. It is not only knowledge 
that is regarded as a modification of dharraa-bhuta-jnana; 

* According to tbe NyS^yaA^ai^ka, the flame cdnicfl into being 
first and the particlei of tejae which conatitut* Ite rayi m mppoaed 
to radiate from it afterwanda, Cf. SV* pp^ f. 

» That such It the aim will bocome dear when we coniidcr the cate 
of llvtra, who by bypnthcsifl it evety^liere imlike the atomic jlvo* 
and therefufo does not itand in need of suly mch aid. 
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intern^ sta^tes like dcsiie and anger axe also Its tmnsforma- 
tions^ so that they axe forms of knowing at the same lime, 

jr 

To turn now to the logical unplication of knowledge.* tt'e 
have just diawti attention in nodemg Kantanu ja"s descriptioti 
of the process of knowing to the fact that objects are viewed 
as existing before tJiey are known. They are therefore to be 
reckoned as real; and, since they depend in no way upon the 
self or the knowledge which brinp them into relation with it, 
their reality is not merely reiadve hut absolute^ Kam^uja 
traces this realistic view to the old teaching of the Veda^ 
using terms in doing so w'hich arc reminiscent of the descrip- 
tion of knowledge given in the Prabhakara. school.^ In 
particular^ his view ls described as sat-kliyati which means 
that what exists (sat) is alone cognized and tliat know'kdge 
in the absence of a real object corresponding to iU content 
(yathartha) is inconceivable. It is not enough for securing the 
correspondeDce here meant, if something or other exists 
outside to serve as a presentative basis. Consistently with 
H^iiiuja's view that a bare identity is a metaphysical 
fiction and cannot be known, the cliaracter of the object 
also should be as it is given in knowledge. In other words, 
the agreement implied in knowledge extends from the that 
(praklrin) to the whai (prak^) also of the object presented. 
VVTiile it is easy to understand this position so fax as normal 
peixreptbn is concerned, the question will arise as to how it 
can be maintained in tlie case of illusions where we seem to 
have knowledge without corresponding things. Ramanuja's 
explanation of them is tw'o-fold 

(i) In some ca^es the leaJistic position is maintained by 
him on the baais of the Vedantic doctrine of quintnplication 
(pafici-karana) according to wiiich objects of the visible 
worlds which are all compounds, contain all the five bhutas 
or elements though in varying proportions (p. 65). Ihus in 
the case of the mirage, what Is being looked at is a heated 

■ SB, pp. 

* Yathlrtham sar^'a-^ijiLiiiJijn iti veda-vid^ matam. Cf. PF« p. 31- 
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sandy waste which contains not only pfthivi, the prepondcra^ 
ting part of it, but also ap and the other ekmenU however 
slight: and the apprehension of water there, we have to 
understand, is therefore only of what is actually presented 
to the eye* But such an explanation may do only in cases 
Twhere the object of illusion, as in tlie example given* is one or 
other of the five bhOtas, lUusionsH however , are by no means 
confined to such rare cases. We may mistake shell for silver 
where neither is itsell a bhuta. To explain euch cases. 
Rajn^nuja resorts to an extension of the principle underlying 
paiicT-kara^ The illusion of shell-silver is due, among other 
causes,, to the similarity between the two things, viz. their 
peculiar lustre. This similarity means to HilniSnuja the 
presence in the shell, though only to an exlremcly limited 
extent, of the very substance which constitutes silver, 
likeness is to him another term for partial identity of 
material/ and so what is perceived even here is what t$ 
actually presented. That is^ Ranmnuja justifies his view of 
aat-khyatl in such case;s by pointing to what is a fundamental 
tenet of his sj^tem, viz. the unity of the physical world and 
the stnictuitJ afiinity that is discoverable among the things 
that belong to it. 

(2) In other cases like the white conch seen yellow by a 
person with a jaundiced eye a different explanation becomes 
necessary , for as the yellowness is admitted by all to be there 
outside the knowing self, viz. in the eye-balh the point 
Inquiring elucidation is not whether it is real but how' it 
comes to be seen as characterizing the conch- The explana¬ 
tion of Ramanuja, which is based upon the theory of vision 
current at the time, assumes tliat the yellowness found in the 
diseased eye-ball is actually transmitted from there to the 
conch along with the 'raya’ of the organ of si^t (nayana- 
raimi) as they travel to it in the process of seeing and that 
the new colour thus imposed upon the conch obscures the 
whiteness natural to it. The conch is accordingly supposed to 
become actually yeUdw% though only for the time being. 
Here also then knowledge b of what is given in respect not 
only of the relata but also of the relation betiveen them. To 
t Tadevm lodriain yat taddzmvyeJka-deia-btLik: SB^ p. 
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the objectioti that if the coDch becomes actually ycUuw 
othm also should find it so, the is given that the 

yelloviTiess here is of too subtle a kind to be perceived by any¬ 
one who, unlike tlie person in questEon, has not followed it 
throughout its course of transmissiorL* The explanation is 
no doubt arbitral^' and uncon^dneing: but what out present 
purpose requires us to note is the spirit of persistent realism 
that underlies St, not its scientific correctness. The question 
will readily occur as to how dreams are to be accounted for* 
There at least wc seem to have experience without com- 
sponding objects existing at the time. The explanation once 
again is arbitrary and it is stated, now on the authority of 
the Upajiigads,* that objects like the elephant seen in a dream 
are not subjective but are present there at tlie time, 'They 
arc created by the supreme Person (parama-pum^)," say's 
Ram^uja.J and adds that the reason for creating such unique 
things is the same as in the case of objects of the waking 
state, v\z. the providing of suitabk means for the individual 
to exx>erience pain or pleasure according to liis past karma. 
'He creates these objects, which are special to each jiva and 
last only as long as they are experienced, in order that it 
may reap the fruits appropriate to the extremely minor 
deeds of virtue and it has done. '4 

It is instructive to find out the significance of this two¬ 
fold explanation. The ycUow-conch and the dream^ephant 
are objects solely of individuxiJ experience ‘ and thougli not 
unreal they last only as tong as the illusion lasts and can^ 

In the nature of the case, be testified to only by the pemon 
that sees them. The iUusion of the mirage or the shell-siJver 
also in a sense has reference to particular individuals; but 
the water and the silver peredved there by one^ because 
they by hypothesis persist even after the illusion is over 
as actual parts of what is presented, are verifiable by all. 
This shows that R^^uja distinguishes two classes of 
objects—one which is cognized by all or many and may 

* Th* analogy Ia here adduced of a sumll bindacKinog in the sky which 
he, that Mlowed its course froin the moment it began to fiyvuable 
to spot easily but not others. ^ Bf* Up. IV'* iii. XO. 

1 SB. nLis.3. ^ Sa, IlLii.5H 
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therefore be called 'public/ and the other, special to single 
persons and may therefore be termed “private/ But it must 
be distinctly understood that such a dassiiication does not 
mean that he admits different types of reality—an admission 
which would place his doctrine epistemologically on the 
same footing as £amkara“s Advaita [p. 350)* In fact, it is 
in den^dng tliat there is such a distinction that he formulates 
the doctrine of sat-khySti, In point of reality^ private and 
public objects differ in no way. Both alike are outside and 
independent of knowledge, and both arc ahsolutdy real. A 
thing's being private docs not take away from its reality^ 
Our pains and pleasures are personal to each one of us, but 
they are not the less real on that account. 

However diverse the explanation in the two cases and 
whatever we may think of its scientific value, it is clear that 
tJie aint of sat-khyati is to show that jnana, including the 
so-called illusion, never deviates from reality and that even 
in the case of objects whose e^dstence can be vouched for only 
by individuals^ there is no ideal or purely subjective element. 
If all knowledge be equally valid> it may be asked how tlie 
distinction between truth (pnunS) and error fbhranm), 
which is universally lecogniMdp is to be explained. It may 
appear to us horn the examples dted above that error here 
is incomplete knowing. Thus in the case of the yellow conclii 
it is caused by our failure to comprehend its whiteness or, 
more strictly by our overlooking the fact that it is obscured. 
The oinission and the consequent error are clearer still in 
the case of another example given^—the 'firebrand circle' 
(alita-cakra) where a point of light* owing to its rapid 
movement, is mistaken for its locii^, because while the fact 
that it occupies every point on the circumference is appre- 
hendedp the other fact that tiie occupation takes place 
successively and not simultaneously b altogether lost sight 
of. But wc must remember that there may be elements of 
omission, according to the doctrine* even in truths When for 
instance wc perceive shell as shell, there is by hj-pothesU 
present in it silver, but it is ignored quite as much as the 
sliell aspect is w'hen the same object is mistaken for silver. 

* SB* p* 187. 
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Similarly in the case oi the desert when u-e ctjgtii^e it as siidip 
our mind lets slip the element of ap supposed to be contained 
in it. The fact is that ’while sat'fchj^ti postulates that oijy 
what is given is known, it does not admil that all that b 
given b known. Knowledge^ no doubt, is always oi the given 
and of nothing but the ipven: but it need not be of the wkek 
of what is givenJ It would not, therefore, be right to conclude 
that error In general is incomplete knowing. Since complete¬ 
ness like validity fails to diflerentiatc truth from error, 
RUmanuja emindates a new principle, v\^ that for knowr- 
ledge to be true in its commonly accepted sense it should, in 
addition to agreeing with outside reality, bo sty\"iccablfi in 
life. When the mirage and the shell-silver are described as 
false, what wc have to understand is not that winter and 
silver are not present there^ for in that ease we could not 
have become conscious of them at all. but that they are not 
such as can be put to practical use* The distinction between 
truth and error comes thus to be significant only ftoin the 
practical standpoint; from the theoretical one, it does not 
exist. All knowledge without exception is valid and neces¬ 
sarily so, but such validity need not guarantee that what b 
knowTi is adequate to satisfy a practical need. A geologist 
may correctly adjudge a piece of ore as golden; but it does 
not mean that a bracelet {say) can be made out of the metal 
in it. This is the significance of the Viii^tadvaitic definition 
of truth as not only yath^ha or 'agreeing with outside 
reality,' but also vyavaharanugu^a or 'adapted to the 
practical interests of life/^ If knowiedge should conform to 
vj-^vahara, it should satisfy two conditions. It must, in the 
fii^t place, refer to objects of common or collective experieni^. 
It is deficiency in this respect that makes the yeUow-coiuJi 
and the dream-elephant false. Because their being private 
to a parlicular individual is overlooked at the time, they 

J Thfl peculiar nplield in 3at-kby4tJ, tiowevtr, inakfs one thing 
certain. There c 4 n be no errors of commissioD. Here ii a point of 
agreement between F;^inAnuJa's gat-lUiy^ti ood PrBbtiSkHr^'a 
okbyliti. The two ore not, however, identical. Compare VedAnta 
DcAika'i dwriplioti of the lormer as akhyAti-sariLvaJitii'yathartlia- 
khyAti in SAS. pp. 40J-7. * Vailndra-m^-^Stpik^f p, 
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arc conf<)unded irith tlic comespondiDg objects of the waking 
state: and thb deficiency when discovered exposes their 
falsity. In the second place, it should comprehend the pte- 
pondeniting element in the object presented. The object we 
call shcD may contain silver, but tlie shell part predominatjes 
in it; and it is this predominajice that explains its being put 
to use as the one xuid not as the other. The silver, though 
certainly present, does not count piactiedly on account of its 
slightness (alpatva); and this feature when dbcoveied reveals 
the erroneous character of tlic knowledge in question, 
Prama not only apprehends rigliUy so far as it goes, but also 
goes far enough to be of service in life- Bhrauia also is right 
so far as it goes; but it does not go Jar enough and therefore 
fails tc help us in tiie nmnner in which we expect it to do. So 
when erroneous knowledge dUappears and truth comes to he 
know^ni as R^anuja's commentator sa}^, the object (artba) 
is not negated but only activity (pravqtti) is arrested. ^ The 
disco\"ery of error, as w^e said in connection witli Prabha- 
karats «ew (p, 317), affects the reactive side of consciousness, 
not its receptive side. 

Two important corollaries foUow from such a view* The 
practical activities of life do not require a complete know¬ 
ledge of our stiiToundiugs. It is enough if we know them 
approximately fully. In other words, purposive thought is 
sdective, not exhaustive: and partial or imperfect knowledge 
b not necessarily a hindrance to the attainment of the 
common ends of life. The doctrine also recognizes a social or 
inter-subjective side to knowledge. So far as theoretic 
certainty is concerned, there is no need to appeal from the 
individual to common consdousness: for, as we have more 
than once remarked, it is in the very nature of knowledge 
without reference to its being peculiar to one or common to 
many to point to reality: but its serviceability depends upon 
the gencniJ though tacit testimony of society—^upon tlie 
"common" sense of mankinds These observations are sure to 
suggest a bkeness between the doctrine of sat-khyiti and 
what is now known as Pragmatism. Botli recognire the 
instrumental character of knowledge and adopt pmetical 
* Jfiaua-pb^-hhilta-pravTttl-b^dhyatvaiii: SB. (com.) p, 185. 
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utility as the criterion of truth. But there is one imporiaiit 
difference. Rlui^tija admits the cognitive value of know¬ 
ledge apart from the pmcticiih whereas Pragmatism in its 
familiar form makes no sudi distinction. Even in error^ 
there is some revelation of^re^ty so that in adopting 
the pragmatic attitude he does not relinquish the logicat In 
fact* knowledge according to him has not one but two 
functions to perform—to reveal reality and to serve the 
purposes of practical life. Both are equally important: and if 
either is to be empliasized more than the other, it would 
undoubtedly be the former In other words, Klmlnuja, 
unlike the pragmatist* is interested in truth for its own s^e 
and values knowledge "more for the light it brings than for 
the fruits it beans,' 

The theorj'^ wWch we have so far sketched very much 
alters the nature of the epistemological problem. The qoe&tiou 
to be decided about knowledge is not whether it is logically 
valid or not—lor by deficiency in this respect knowledge 
would lose its very title to that name—but whether it has cft 
has not a bearing upon practical life. In other words, it ia 
not quality that varies in knowledge hut relevancy. If we 
take this along with what Was stated above, vi^. that even 
truth commonly reveals reality only incompletely, we see 
that the sat-khy^ti doctrine contains the suggestion of an 
ideal form of knowledge which is not only valid and has 
practical value but is also complete or all-comprehensive. 
This ideal of perfect knowledge* which we may deduce from 
the premises of sat-khyati^ b actually recognbed by Rajn 5 - 
nuja as characterizing the jiva in mok^a. Throughout 
saihsara, jMna operates under limitations for defects of one 
kind or another interfere vdth its free activity^ Consequently 
common knowledge* including prama or truth, only half 
neveab reality. Its full revelation is possible only in ntok^ 
when all defideud^ are overcome and all possibility of error 
is reiuoved, Man's vision then becomes extended to tlie 
maximum. Tt blossoms to the full/ enabling the liberated to 
know eveiything fully and as it isJ 
As regards pramiL^as, R^^uja recognizes only tjirec: 

^ Compare- tlie kev'ala-jfljtaa df Jainism (p. 15^). 
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perception, inference and verbal testimony. Hia conception 
of the first from tbe psychological as as the lof^cal 
standpoint has already been explained, and there is nothing of 
importance to be noted about the second. In regard to verbal 
testUnony, Ramanuja follows the iMun^msakas In general 
and holds that its sobject-matter is special to it—what 
never falls within the range of the other two praina^. In 
agreement with the other Vedlntins he also maiatains logical 
validity for assertive equally with injuncti\'e propositions* 
Though resembling Sand^ara in his views so far, he difiers 
from him in otlier respects. It will suffice to refer to two of 
them here. The Veda,w'c know^ is in two sectiotis, which seem 
to contradict each otlicr in what they teacli* and, since both 
alike arc looked upon as revealed, it becomes necessary for 
every school of Vedinta to explain their mutual relation in 
some manner. According to Saihkara, the two arc really 
antithetical, and he gets over the antithesis between them by 
assuming that they are addressed to different classes of 
persons (adhikirin)* The kaima-ka^d^ is intended for one 
who is still under the spell of avidya and the jfiana-k§:^4a, 
for one that has seen the hoUowness of the activities it 
commends and is sLtinng to transcend them. WTiat is 
desirable and true from a lower standpoint is thus unde¬ 
sirable and not altogether true from the higher* Such a 
gradation of the teaching is permissible according to the 
Advdta Avith its belief in the relati\'ity of praml-riya (p, 359 ) * 
K^anuja does not admit any such antithesis^ and maintains 
that the two portions of the Veda together form but a single 
teaching intended for the same class of persons. They are 
complementary to each other in the sense that the uttara^- 
kinda dwells upon the nature of God and the 
upon the modes of worshipping him.* But such a oo-orduia- 
tion of the two sections, it must be added, piesupposes that 
the pfirva-klpd^ is to be understood in the spirit of the Gita 
teaching and that the various karmas taught in it are to be; 
performed not for obtaining their respective fruits but for 
securing God's grace.^ In thus attaching equal logical value 
to the tAvo sections of the Veda, he diners not only from 
I yfft^n^ra-mata^^pikS, p. 37 . * See Note 2 on p. 333 . 
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Samkara but a|$o froni the BiCDiaibsaka who $ubordiiiatea 
(p. 299) the Upani^ads to the Brahma^ portions (karma- 
ka(t(}a) of the Veda. The exact bearing of this view on tiie 
practical discipline prescribed in the ViS4l£dvmta for the 
attaimncct of mok^a. we shall consider later. The second 
point of difference is that RSrn&nuja reckons not only the 
Veda as revealed but also the Pa^aratragama^ regaiding 
the whole of it. unlike Samkara, as eventually going back to a 
Vedic or some equally untainted^ source. TIic agamas deal, 
generally speaking, with the worship of idols, particularly 
ip temples' and the Pancaratragama, as distinguished from 
the Sajvagama, is devoted to establishing the supmnacy of 
Vi5^iu.i 


III 

RSm^nuja recognizes as ultimate and real the three factors 
(tattva-ttaya) of matter (acit), soul (cit) and God (ISvara). 
Though equally ultimate, the first two are absolutely depen¬ 
dent upon the last, the dependeoce being conceived as that of 
the body upon the soul. V\'hatevcr is, is thus the body of God 
and he is the soul not only of inorganic nature but also of 
souls or jivas.r It is in this coimecljon that Rlmlnuja 
formulates the relation,! so important in his system, of 
aprthak'siddhi or 'inseparability' which obtains between 

■ To all appeanmee, Badari 3 r 3 ^a is against SgamA. COmpamS^kara 
tm VS. II. ii. 

■ Thuia ItQCFWn as the EldLyaun-ilkha. S« SB. fcmi.J p. 559 fUsdna 
Edii.). 

• The Vaikh^as^iuna, which also upiboldi the supiemacyol Vifijiu, 
aeemn to eahibit cloter kinship wi th the Veda. 

* Since occckrdiDg to RimAnuja jnorgBnk matter also Js ensouled. Cod 
is ita self only mediately through the jlv* (ace VAS. pp, 30-iJ. 
Yet he is sometimes spokM of as being so direci^. Cf. RaJkoiytt-irff^^ 
sdka. iil. pp. iti -3 {Bangalore Efte ). 

f The Ny^ya-VaiSef ika postulates the relation of samavAya between 
things that are Jnseparable. The ViSlfiUvaita discards this relatiDn 
as superSuoua and views InseparabUtly itself, which it regards as the 
nature (svarfipa) of the two nOata, u aprUiok-siddhi . Strictly it ii not 
therefore a relatioa {see SB. II, (i. la); but it is still sometimea 
qioken of as a saikbaadha (Cf. SAS. p, 590.) 
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substance and attribute and mny be found between one 
substance and anotlier. It piay be described as tlie pivot on 
which his whole phiJosopby turns. It is paralJd to, but not 
identical with^ the Nylya-Vai^^ka samavSya^ The two 
agree in so far as the relala which they bring together are 
regarded as quite distinct and real; but while samav^ya 
(P* * 35 ) external relation, the conception of aprtliak- 
siddhi is that of an internal one. The example given in 
iUustration of it, vis, the relation between body and soul, 
brings out clearly its intimate character Tlie body is defined 
by Kamanuja as that which a soul controls, supports and 
utiJiaes for its ow^ ends.* Matter and souls^ being the body of 
God, are to be regarded as directed and sustained by him 
and as existing entirely for him. Ibe inseparable unity of 
matter* souls and God—the first two being entirely subject 
to the retrain! of the tldrd in all their forms—is the Brahman 
□r Absolute of RSm^uja. Since Ram^uja identifies the 
relation here involved with that between the body and the 
soul, his conception of the Absolute may be describe as that 
of an organic unity in which* as in a bving organism, one 
element predominates over and controls the rest. The 
subordinate elements ore tenned ^^d the pre¬ 
dominant one, viie^ya* Becau^ the cannot by 

h>TX>tlies!s exist by themselves sepamtety, the complex 
whole in w'luch they are included is described as a 

unity. Hence the name 'ViAi^tUdvaita/ 

This conception of unity may be illustrated by taking a 
common example bke a 'blue lotus/ Here the blueness h 
quite distinct from the lotus, fora quality cannot be the same 
as a substance. But at the same time the blueness as a 
quality depends for its very being upon a sobstance-^the 
lotus here, and cannot therefore be regarded as external to 
it. The complex whole of the flower in question is, in this 
sense of nfc^s^tfy indading within itself the quality of 
blueness, spoken of as a unity. It will help us to understand 
this view w'elj if we contrast it w*ith those of some other 

* SB, ir. J- 9. This intimacy of relfttiou is expr-esaed thus— niyamena 
ddheyatvam, □tyajneqa vidbeyatvaoi, aiyameim 

* Cf. SB. p. tj,a (com.}: Vi^^antBLrbbaviieva ukyani. 
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schoo]$H Rimanuj^i recogniaes a re*il distinction between the 
quality of blueness and the substance of lotus. Hence hia 
diffeis from the Adv^aita for which all distinctions are 
alike only apparent. It differs likewise from tJie Nyaj^* 
Vai^^ika though maintaining a real distinction between the 
ti¥0 entities, because it regards that tliey are not external to 
each other. But this should not lead tis to think that Rama¬ 
nuja, like Kumlhila (p. 323)1 advocates the bhedshheda view 
for he does not admit identity of any kind whatsoever 
between the entities supposed to be distinct, the unity 
affirmed being only of the complex w^boleJ The term ^ Vi§i^ta- 
dvaita* is more usually explained in a somewhat diJTerent 
manner—espedaliy in interpreting verbal statements affirm¬ 
ing unity like Tat t^mti asi. But the idea underlying it b 
the same. If we take the proposition *The lotus is blue,' the 
quality of blueoess* according to this explanation, because 
of its attributive character, points necessarily to some 
substance to which it belongs. This blue substance is a 
complex whole. The lotus also may similarly be looked upon 
as a complex whole, comprising the attributive element of 
‘lotus-ness' and a substance which it characterizes. The 
identity that is expressed by the proposition b of these two 
complexes.^ Or, in oilier words, the two terms—"blue" and 
'lotus*—have distinct meanings but refer to the same 
substance (prakaiyadvaita). WTiat is signihed is not therefore 
a bare identity which excludes the vi^e^ajjas* It inctudes 
them and it is their difierence that ca l ls for an affirmation of 
the identity. Otherwise we may be misled into thinking that 
the two complexes are distinct* In the example that we have 
taken, there is only one viie^a^. There may be severalg 
w hich again may be co-existent or may appear in the vi^^ya^ 
successively. WTien for instance we think of a youth whom we 
knew as a child^ the two vik^a^ias due to distinction of age 
appear one after the other; but they do not lie outside the 
identity of the individual in question, Such unity is found not 
only in the case of substance and its attributes as the above 
examples may suggest but also in that of material cause and 
effect, e,g. clay and jar. In faetj it obtains wffierever we have 
I Cf, SB. pp. 75. 204-s I Y AS. pp. 97 -®- * 
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inseparable correlatives. Of two such entities, the major 
member is designated prakaiin; and the minor, prak^. 

The central point of the teaching of the tJpani^ds, 
according to Raminuja. is the tmity of Brahman in this 
sense; and be, like Samkara, cites in support of his view the 
two kinds of co-ordinate propositions that occur in them— 
one. affirming the identity of the soul and Brahman, and the 
other, that of Brahman and the material world. But he 
differs totally from him in their inteTpretatian. Before 
stating his explanation of them, wc must briefly refer to 
another aspect of the doctrine. According to Ram^uja all 
things that are, are eventually forms or modes (prakSra) of 
God. Similarly all names arc his names,' so that every word 
becomes a ^inbol of God and finally points to him. This 
deeper significance of words, described as ved£nta-vyutpatti, 
is what only the enlightened comprehend. According to it 
no word ceases to signify after denoting its usual meaning, 
but extends its function till it reaches the Supreme.’ In 
fact, it is only the latter that is conceived as the 
significance of a word. Now let us select for illustrating 
Rfimanuja’s interpretation the well-known Upanifadic 
maxim—Tat tvam asi The term tvam in it which commonly 
stands for the jiva really points to God who is the jiva*s 
inner sdf (antaiyamin) and of whom the jiva and, through 
it, its physical body are alike modes. WTiat the term tat 
means in it is also the same, but viewed in a ddfierent aspect, 
\'ix. God as the cause of the universe, as shown by the 
context in which it occurs in the C^ndogya UpunifOd. The 
identity meant by Tat tvam asi, according to the explanation 
of the term viii^tadvaJta given above, is of these two com¬ 
plexes-—God as the indwcUer of the jiva and God as the souree 
of the world. The final import of the statement is that though 
the world and the individual souls are real and distinct, the 
Absolute in which they are included is one.J ‘They are 
eternal with God but are not external to him.' In the advaitic 
interpretation of the same, the distinction due to the viie- 

< Some exceptiani are iiwif. See 5fi, pjs. lOj-?. 

> ApiijyBVju4iiA-vitti|^ Cf. VAS. p. 3^, 

] SB. pp, igS-gu 
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elements is rcjeH!ted as but an appearance tliough* as we 
have tried to sliow, no identity as such is taken to be implied 
by it (p, 374). Here the distinction is not denied: and, at the 
snme iimtt, the organic unity of the whole is affirmed. 

This is only a general account of the Vi^i^fAdvaita ^iew of 
Reality. To state the same now more in detail: R^anuja 
recogni^es^ as it is clear by now^, the distinction bcti^een 
substance and attribute ^ but the attribute are not further 
distinguished^ as in the Nya3^'Vai^^ika^ into gu^ia, karmap 
jatip etc.* and arc comprehensively termed adnivya or 'what 
is other thftn substance." There are thus only tw'o main 
categories of which the second, adravya. is always and 
necessarily dependent upon tlie first, dravya, although 
neither, in consequence of the unique relation that obtains 
between tlicm^ can be or be thought of apart from the other* 
The ndmvyas are reckoned as ten. Five of them are the 
qualities of the bhutas—"Sounds ctc+ and the next three 

are the gnnas in the special sense of sattva, rajas and tamos, 
which are tJie characteristics of matter (acit) or prakjti. 
Three of the adravyas arc thus general; and five, specific. 
Of the remaining two, Sakti or "potency ' is that property of a 
causal substance by virtue of which it produces tlie cflect, 
e.g. plasticity in clay* attractive power in a magnet, burning 
capacity in fire. The tenth adravya is sarhyogap by which is 
meant as In the Nyaya-Vaiie^ an external relation like 
that between the floor and a jar* 

Not only is adravya distinct from dravya in this system: 
the dravyas themselves arc to be distinguished from one 
another. But w'hat is a dra^yaPi According to the Yl^i^ 
^dvaita conception^ w^hatevet serv^es as the substratum of 
change is a dravya. It means that R^3nuja accepts the 
parinama-vlda or sat-kSry^'Vida. But it is the attributive 
elements (viie^a^a) alone that change, for which reason the 

* KaxmA Or action e^cpIiuEfid as lUijtli cUajuTiction and coniunction 
and therefore oa c^pr^xibl^ in terms of paiiiyoga imd iti opposite, 
vibhOga, Jati, aa in Jainisiii or in the Sfinkhya-Yoga, la only A certain 
dispciaitjcni of the several paria confftitntlng the thing. Abhiva is 
conceived pcaitively aa in the Pr^bh^ara Bchool. 

* Plthak-pratipatti^—ithltyanarha; SB. p, 105. * SAB- p. 59^^- 
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complex whole (v]^i§|a) is also spoken of as undei^going 
modIficatJobs. The substantive dement (vi^ya) In itself is 
changeless, God viewed os the vi4e^ is charrgdess and the 
soul also is so.* but the dhanna-bhilta-jd^na which belongs 
to them ciianges. Matter, which is entirely a itself 

changes.^ This view of change is known as "mediated" or 
"indirect" (sa^vajraka).^ The changes that manifest them¬ 
selves are known as prakaras or 'modes": and the relation 
between a substance and its modes, like that bchvecn a 
substance and its properties, is aprthak-siddhi. The modes 
are thus entirely dependent upon the substance to which 
they belong and are like the adravyas regarded as its >Tie?ai;ta. 
'fhe abolitiou of the distinction between modes and attributes 
relatively to substance is, in fact, a characteristic feature of 
the doctrine* There are six dravyas answ^ering to thb 
description; and they are divided into two classes—jada and 
ajada, as already explained. Tlie ja^a includes prakrli and 
time (k§la}: and the ajada—dharma-hhita'jfiana^ nitya- 
vibhuti or suddha-sattva^ jiva and l^vara, \Ve shall now 
add a lew w^ords of explanatioD regarding «?ach of th^cr— 

(i) Prak/H. —This is the dwelling-place of the soul and, 
through it, of God himself. Nature is thus alive with God. 
"Earth's crammed w^th heaven, and every common bush 
afire with God/ We shall best understand its character as 
conceived in this s>'5tem by contrasting it with the Safikhya 
view' of it with which it has much in coinmon. The chief 
differences are: (i) The three guqas—sattva,raja[S and tamas— 
are supposed in the Sijikhya to be its constituent factors, and 
prakrti k merely the complex of them all Here, on the other 
hand, the gu^ are conceived as characteiiring it so that 
tliey are distinct although inseparable from it* (ii) The 
prakrti of the Safikhya is infinite, but here it is taken to be 
Limited in one direction, viz. above, by the nitya-vibhilti 
of which we shall speak presently, (tii) In the 
prak|ti is theoretically independent of the puni^. but here 
it is entirely under the control of spirit, i.e, jiva or li^'ara* 
The relation between them is apfth^-riddhi so that neither 

1 Not aJJ vileTA^oj therefofE change, though whatever chuiges u 
necessarily a * SB. Ill* JJ. ii* i VAS. p. +o (com.}. 
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admits of separation from the other. Owing to this difference, 
Ramanuja's conception of prakrti is much superior to the 
KAkhj'a one. The entities evolved out of prakfti and the 
Older of their evolution are exactly as stated under the 
S&hkhya. 

(2) Kola .—Time is viewed here as real; hut it is not 
outside the sole reality recognized, viz. Brahman or tlie 
Absolute, though it does not merge in it. So it do® not 
subsist by itsdf, as it does according to the NySya-VaiSe^ika 
{p. 239). Nor is it but a phase of prakrti as in the Sahkhya- 
Yog^ (p. 370). Time also, like prakrti of which it is the 
companion, so to speak, admits of change or undergoes 
pari^ama; and tnoments, days, etc,, are represented as its 
evointes. Unlike time, space is derived from prakfti and is 
included only through it in the highest reality . Of prakrti and 
tiiiMi, neither can be said to be prior to the other; but the 
same cannot be said of space, for prakrti is prior to it. 

(3) we have already dealt adth 
this, only a few words n«d he added now. It characterizes 
jivas of ISvara and is always, as its name indicates, secondary 
to them, the relation between them being inseparable. It is 
conceived as both a dmvya and a guna^'“a dravya masmuch 
as it, through contraction and expansion,* is the substrate of 
change; a guna inasmuch as it is necessarily dependent upon 
a dravya, via. jiva or kvam and cannot be by itself. It is 
knowable as in the Nyaya-Vai^^ika, but by itself and not 
through another jtsana 251). for it is self-luminous and 
shows itself though it cann ot become self-conscious, 

(4) ATtfya-tuMMh'.—We have seen that prakrti is character¬ 
ized by the three giifias. If of these we leave out rajas and 
tama*: and oonceivc of it as characterized only by satt^'a, we 
get an idea of njtya-vibhuti and see why it is ciled Buddha 
or unalloyed sattva. On account of this peculiar character, 
it ceases to be matorial (jada) and becomes immaterial 
(ajada) in the sense already explained. It is sublimated 
prakpti, a sort of super-nature. Since, however, the 
gunas are represented here as constant attributes or qualities 

' The tMin guoa Iwc meani '«cMidaiy' and does not bear the si^- 
hcaace which it does ia the Nyi-yi^YaiSe^ihar * SH. p. 83, 
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oi prak^ti and not as its constituent factors as in the S^ldi>^p 
it becomes hard to imagine how any of them can aJone 
be conceived of a ebameteristic when the contrast of tlie 
other two is removed, rurther, according to the explanation 
given, pralqti and nitya-vibhCiti possess a common feature, 
viK. sattva, and therefore prak^ti also to that extent should 
be non-material. In that case its entire sipamtion from the 
ajada category would not be quite accurate. These dis¬ 
crepancies are in all probability^ to be explained as due to the 
system being eclectic in its details^ and have led the later 
Viii^tadvajdn to differentiate between the two sattvas and 
dedare that they are altogether distinct (vilak^aija)*^ Except 
in this important respect, nitya-vibhuti is similar to prakrti. 
Briefly it is the material out of which the things of tlie ideaJ 
worldi and the bodies of God and of the liberated souls are 
made. It is 'matter without its mutability* and has been 
described as a flt mean^ to the fulfilment of divine expeiience J 
The domain of nitya-vibhilti is limited below by pralqti but 
is infinite above. Vaikuntha, the city of Godg is supposed to 
occupy a part of it+ ITiough a sharp demarcation is made 
between prakrti and nitya-^ubhiiti, the latter, it is stated, 
is found within the region of the fenner as for instance in the 
hoiy idols worshipped in sacred places like Srirafigam, tiiose 
idols being viewed as permeated through and through by 
this material. The reveise cannot happen and pmkfti does 
not encroach upon the region of nitya-vibhuti. 

is) In dealing with dharma-bhuta-jhana, we have 

already referred to the nature of the jiva. It is of the essence 
of spirit and has dharma-bhhta-jnana always associated 
with it. In these respects conasts its essential affinity with 
God-. The jiva is not here, as in the Adv^ta, merely the 
assumed unity of individual experience, but an eternal 
reality* In its natural condition of mok^a, its jfiana expands 
to the maximum, reaching the ends of space, and there is 
nothing then which it fails to comprehend. In samsSju as a 
whole is more or less contracted; but^ the jn^a never absent, 

■ Sw V^^dAnla Bedika: 

* Prof. P. N. SriaiviisachaTi. RaMdmtja's Idfa cf Finit* Self 

(LQiiETTiaji^], 6i, 
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not even in deep sleep where it Qvly ceases to function and 
does not therefore leveaJ objects^ The jiva itself, apart from 
its jtiiina^ is viewed as of atomic —a mere point of spiritual 

lights ond its functioning ia places where it is notp as for 
example in seeing distant things, b rendered possible by the 
expansion and contraction of its dharma^bhuta-jfliliia. 
^Though monadic in substance it is inhnite in intelligence,'* 
The Jiva is not merdy sentience; it is also of the essence of 
hEss, This aspect of the jiva's nature again will remain more 
or less obscured in sarii$ 5 xa, becoming fully manifest only 
when liberation is acjiicved. The diminution in its capacity 
to know or to enjoy is temporary'; when rdeased, it is re¬ 
stored to its omniscience and eternal happiness. The jiva with 
its physical body derived from prakjtt and with God for its 
indwellcr is tlie meciing-pozntp so to sjwak, of the material 
and the divine w^hich explains the gulf which often separates 
man's ideal aspirations from his actuai life. The jivas are 
infinite in number^ and in addition to those that are on their 
trial here (baddha) or have already achieved their salvation 
(mukta), the doctrine lecognisEes w-hat are described as 
nitya which have never been in bondage. They are beings 
like Vi^vaksena who have from all time been attending 
upon God, Each jiva is in reality both a kartaand a bboktap 
an active and purposeful It is also free and Codp 

who is its 'inuer ruler ImmortaJ/ must be supposed to 
control it without Interfering with the freedom tJiat belongs 
to it,^ 

(6) Fivara ,—^^Thc conception of God also in the system has 
by this time become clear, rendering it unnecessary to say 
much about it now. livain too is of the nature of spirit or 
inteUigence and is of the ^sence of unsurpassed bliss, 5 
Like the jlva, he also possesses dharma-bhuta-jh^a whose 
transformations constitute his several psychical states. Owing 
however, to his omnipresence, there is really no need for 
$uch an aid in bis case; and its postulation is intended solely 
to secure constancy to spirit in itself. The term Ifi^'ara is 
used in a double sense. First, it stands for the entire universe 

^ Prof. P, Nh SriftlV iiMchn ri: a^, cii., p, aS, 

1 VAS, pp, 13^43- 
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with all its spiritual and material dements induded in it. 
In this sense, Iiv:ira may be thought of in. two stages—as 
cause and as eflEect. In dissolution (praJaya) he subsists as 
the cause with the whole of the universe latent in him: in 
creation what is latent becomes manifest. Subtle 

matter bKomes gross; and souls, eJtpanding their dharma- 
bhuta-jdlna, enter into relation with physical bodies 
appropriate to their past harma. The causal form includes 
within itself everything that is required for the development 
signified by creation, so that livaja is the whole and sole 
cause of it. In other words. God is »!lfdetermining and the 
universe develops from within unassisted by any external 
agency {p. Bz). It is because be grows into this cosmic variety 
that he is called ‘Brahman’ (p, 54). That w'ouW ascribe 
change to God which is against tlie prevalent teaching of the 
Upani^ads; but R^anuja tries to eiqilain the difficulty 
away by holding that the change is only to be secondarily 
understood—^as sa-dvaraha, God does not suffer change in 
himself, but only through the entities comprehended in the 
whole of which he is the inspiring principle. But it is not easy 
to see how he can be said to remain changeless when his 
inseparable attributes are changing. This livara in himself, 
regarded as the unchanging centre of the changing universe, 
is the other meaning of the term. Such an ISvara of course 
does not exist isolated by himself, but it is still Icgituimte to 
mahe the distinction because the viSesya element in the 
Absolute, like the viiesaijas, is real and ultimate. In the 
former sense, livaia is the Absolute of RSmlinuja; in the 
latter, he is the antar-yamin and dw-ells withiu whatever is 
—^whether soul or matter. 

This absolutist view which is chiefly based upon the 
Upani^ads is intertwined in the system wdth the details of a 
theistic creed which, historically yaking, goes back to a 
different source. In that phase, God is conceived as completely 
personal. He is looked upon as having pi^ for erring man 
and as actuated by a desire to tiiow meity to him. Benevo¬ 
lence, indeed, is one of his essential features. He is known as 
Kaiitj'aoa or VSsudeva, and the latter designation is a sign 
of the presence in the doctrine of elements drawn from the 
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Bhiigavata teligion. He is also known as Para or the Supreme, 
In this form he dwells in his own citadel Vdkuntha w^hiehp 
a5 we said, occupies a comer in the domain of nitya-vibhati. 
He mamlests himself in various ways to help his devotees: 
One of the most iiuportant is known as vyuha. It is four¬ 
fold: VSsudeva—a differentiation within Para V^udeva 
and therefore to be distinguished from him—Saihkar^ria^- 
Pradyumna and Aniniddha. They are all incomplete mani- 
festationsp and Gcid appears in them in different garbs. 
Another way in w'hidi the Supreme manifests hjmself is as 
avatars (p. 9S) which ate wdl knoviiTi, They are classed 
together as vihhava. Still anotlier manifestation is known 
as the antaryBmifi whose pnasenee within is common to all 
the jtvas and who guides them like a friendJ It is Cod 
incorporate—possessing a riipa—and should be distinguished 
from the one referred to above which bears the same name 
and which, as taught in the BrJtadara^y&kA is 

the essence {$varOpa) of GodJ The last of the manifestaiions, 
called arcavatim, is as holy idols worshipped in sacred places 
like SrirEdgam. 

Now as regards the success with w^hich the two teachings 
have been assimilated here: The attempt^ so far as it aims at 
identifying the ultimate of philosophy with the ultimate of 
religion, has its undoubted eiccellenccs. But it b one thing to 
think of the two as the same and quite another to tiy com¬ 
bining a particular philosophic doctrine with a particular 
religious creed. The thebtic creed that finds place in the 
present s^Tithesis had, as the result of its long history, 
developed a host of concrete details, not ah of which for 
lack of adequate rational support could fuse with philosophy. 
The pbhosopbic doctrine included in it w^as.on the other hand, 
the result of one of the most daring speculations in the w'hole 
field of thought; and its conception of Reality was the 
least personal. Hence there are some <^screpancies in 
the doctrine resulting from the syiithesis, such as those 
we bad occasion to mention in speaking of the notions 
of antar>'Imin and nitya^vibhiiti. Another instance of the 

• Yaltirdra-tfuiia^Tpik^, p. * II, vit 

% See I^ahasyit-traya^rti, v, pp, 
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same disaccord is found in wh^t we shall point out m the 
ntxt section* the retention in the doctrine of the "esoteric 
restriction* of the ^ving knowledge of bhakti by the side 
of the popular pathway to release of prapatti. The fact Is 
that the Vaisnava religion was there in all its completeness 
in the time of Ham^nuja. As a practical creed, it had indeed 
sensed human uceds in an excellent manner and given rise 
within its fold to more than one saint of pre-eminent mystical 
power^ But it lacked support from the Upani^ads and this 
Jack of support should have become the more conspicuous 
after ^aihkara had expounded them in a specific manner. 
The attempt made in the Viii^t^vaita was to secure for 
Vai^^iavism the needed support. It w-as thus practical 
exigency rather than any organic connection lietween the 
two teachings that led to their synthesis. We may illiistnite 
best the resulting discrepancy by reference to the conception 
of the Absolute in the s>'3tem. R^anuja admits sevend 
ultimate entities^ but holds at the same time that there is 
only one Being—that of the viie^ya, all the attributive 
elements deriving their being from itJ If all these entities are 
existentially one^ it is diihcult to see how the distinction 
between them can be ultimate. It is just this lack of iode^ 
pendent being that the Advaitin means when he denies 
reality to elements of diversity in the Absolute.»If to avoid 
the above difficulty we assume that each has its 

own siparaic beings the absoluteness of the Absolute vanishes 
and it will be hard to think of it as a unity except in a secon¬ 
dary or figurative sense. The only other alternative b to define 
the relation between the several entities constituting the 
Absolute as bhedabheda, thus predicating both identity 
and dlSerence of them. But such an explanation, even 
supposing it is logically sound* is, a5 already pointed out* 
totadly unacceptable to Ramanuja. The notion of ap^thak- 
siddhi on which the conception b based b as imperiect as 
that of the Nyaya-Vaiie^ka samavaya w^hich it is intended 
to replace. The only difference b that while samavaya tries 

• Cf. SB. H. IL 3r. See also the di^nsslon of this point by Rjihgadt- 

m&Ddja ia his cotir. on Up, L L 3. 

* See Note i on p. 553. 
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to unite wbat are supposed to be distinct, aprthak-siddlii 
tries to separate what is supposed to be one. ^R^th alike 
represent eSorts to seek what it is not possible to have, 
a half-way house between inclusion and exclusion. The 
sj^tem. so far as it is based on VaiSuavisTri^ endeavout^ to 
secure ultimate reality ror the souls as well as matter; but 
loyalty to the Upani^ads driv'es it to modify it, thus rendering 
the result logicaEIy uTisatisfactoiy. 

IV 

A$ m the Ad^’aita* the practical discipline here also begins 
with karma-yoga in the Gita sense, which purifies the heart 
and fits a person for knowing the truth; but it is quite 
different in what foUoTi's. The training that U distinctive of 
the Viii^tadvaita is two-fold:— 

(i) /pidwrt-yoga.—This means meditation upon the jiva 
after knowing its true character through irravana or study 
of the scriptures under a. proper gum. Those only that have 
achieved success in karma-yoga can enter upon it. Its object 
is to realize how the sell is diflercnt from its several accom¬ 
paniments like the body, senses and so forth with which man 
usually identifies it and how attachment to them impedes 
spiritual progress. \Vlien this yoga is carried to fruition, the 
dkcipiine does not termlnatCp for according to Eamtnuja, 
the jira though an ultimate fact is not the intimate. TTie 
disciple may have succeeded in realiring his nature in 
relation to the physical environment; but there yet remains 
the task of discovering the same in relation to God, the 
highest fact of the universe. Man caimot* according to K^a- 
nuja, know* himself truly until he knows God, The means 
prescribed for such knowiedge is termed bhakti-yogu, 

(2) Bkakii-yoga .—This marks the culminating stage of the 
discipline. It presupposes a reasoned conviction regarding 
the nature of Cod as taught in the Vi^ii^tadvaita, and those 
alone that hare successfully pursued jfISna-yoga in the sense 
just explained can begin it. Bhakti here is equated with 
dhy^a and may therefore be taken as up^ua or meditation 
taught in the Upam^ds, provided we remember that it 
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impU^ dJso love. It is not a mere austere concentration of 
the mind on Rcahtyp but a loving contempbtioii of a 
personal Godp* There is also another implication in it which 
is equahy Uie result of the conception of the jIvsl character¬ 
istic of the doctrine, viz. the feeling of one's absolute 
dependence {^c^atva} upon God as the sole power in the 
universe, Bhakti-yoga also thus consists in meditation like 
jflUna-yoga; but it is meditation that is sufittsed ^vith 
feelings of love and dependence. Sucoe^ in this part nf the 
discipline results in the attainment of what may be described 
as divine visJoUp actual mok|a resulting when the soul is 
severed from the probation of flesh. This h in accordance 
with the ancient ideal of finding release in a life hercafterp 
and no jimn-mukti as such (p. 19) is recognued hcie as in 
Sathkara's Advaita. 

Another important diflerence from tlie Advaita is tliat tJie 
obligation to perform kanma is not a feature of the preparatory 
stage only. It continues even when one enters upon bhakti- 
yoga, so that the idea] of kartna-saihnyasa as known to the 
Advaita (p, 339) is rejected here, Man should never abandon 
karma of the nitya variety or unconditional dutiesi for he 
will then become sinful and miss salvation on account of 
neglecting what b enjoined in the Vedan So far RArnSnuja 
agrees with KuniArila. But there is here the positive purpose 
that bhakti, which has been described as 'salvation in 
becoming/^ might grow through karma and ripen into 
intuition. Adherence to karma in this stage i$ not therefore 
for subjective ptiriilcation as in the earlier one> but for advanc¬ 
ing further and further in t]je life of the spirit. And kaima, 
with its purpose thu5 tramlonnedi will continue till the very 
end, for the immediate experience of God is not beheved to 
arise until the momeut before departing this Hie. The tlisci- 
pline for mok^ thus consists of both jfiana and karma; yet 
it is the former alone that is regarded as the dirc^ cause of 
release^ the latter being taken to be only an accessory and 
not a co-ordinate aid. Hence, though insisting upon the 
performance of karma throughout Iifc» the Vb^t^dvaita like 

' Ci. SacliiL-'purvSM ^udbySnAin bhaktit^. Qnoted ui SB. p. 3 S 
{com.}, * IP. toI . ii- p. joj- 
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the AdvmtiL (p^ 379) does not advocate what is known as 
saxnuccoya-vudii^^ we close tliLs topic we must draw 

attention to the widening in its scope which karma undergoes 
in the system. It indudes not only w^hatever is prescribed in 
the Veda but also prayer and devotional worsiilp as under¬ 
stood in Vai^^avism (kriyi-yoga),^ 

As in the other Indian sj'stems, mok:^ is conceived here also 
as freedom from mundane existence^ But over and above this 
is the idea here of reaching a supra-mundane sphere and 
there enjoying m the pitesence of God the highest bliss. The 
imperfect prakftic body of the jh'^a is tlien replaced by a 
perfect one, so that release do«^ not mean here a dis- 
embodied state as it does in many another doctrine. It is 
this ideal world—^"the Highlands of the blest —that is 
constituted out of ^uddha-sattva. Picturesque descriptions 
are given of the place. There God is seated on his w^hite 
tlirone and is sejrv^ed by his consort Lak^i—interceding on 
behalf of man—and by all the souls of the nltj^ and Tnukla 
variety. It is a place of absolute peace and p^ection^ and 
the joy of all there lies ia following the wiU of the Supreme. 
When a bound soul is liberated, it is led to this region and, 
welcomed by all there, it is at last received by God as his 
very own* An account of the triumphal progress of the spin- 
tuaj pilgrim tin he arrives at the throne of the Lord is given 
in the &rst chapter of the Upani^itd, 

This is the normal or regular means to release. But a 
person, to follow it, must bubng to one or another of the 
three higher castes of Hindu sodety; for it is only such that 
are qujdihed to receive instruction in the Veda and Uie 
Upam^ds. So the course described heretofore becomes 
considerably narrowed in its usefulness. The 
therefore recDgnizes along with it anothi^ pathway to God 
which any one, irrespective of caste or rank, may follow. 
That is tmown as prapatti .3 The word is derived from pra-pad, 
meaning Ho take refuge with" or Ho piously resign/ and 
points to a belief that salvation is obtained through free 
grace. It is described as Saranilgati or flinging oneself on 
God's compa^on. It consists in absolute self-surreudjer, 

* SB. EIL iv. a6. * VAS. p, 5+ J See iu. 
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and signifles a resolve 'to follow the will of Cod, not to 
cross his purposes, to believe that he will save, to seek help 
from him and him alone and to yield up one's spirit to him in 
all meekness/' In one of its forms desaribed as 'resignation 
in extreme distress' (Srta-prapatti), it is believed to bring 
deliverance immediately. A single moment of seriousness 
and sincerity b considered enough j and this also testifies, in 
the eyes of the Vi 4 i§tadvaitin. to its superiority over bhakti 
which means a long and laborious process of training. The 
inclusion by Ramanuja in his doctrine of a means to salvation 
which is accessible to all, explains the wide popularity it has 
always commanded; and the social uplift of the lower classes 
to which it has led is of great value in the history of India. 
But it b ou tside our purpose to dwell upon that aspect of the 
Vi^ft^dvaita at any length. Ramanuja attaches so much 
importance to prapatti that he makes it essential to bhakti 
alw in its final stages.^ He maintains that it represents a 
form of knowledge and b not therefore in confiict with the 
tipani$adic view that jnana alone b the means of release— 
an explanation rendered necessary by prapatti being the 
distinctive characteristic of Vai^avism rather than of the 
Vedanta. The prominent place given to it In the teaching 
shows the need for absolute self-suppression whatever course 
of discipline a person may follow. Though zealously upholding 
the persistence of personality, Ramanuja commends the 
cultivation of an attitude w'hidi makes one feel and act us if 
that personality did not exist. He means thereby that it b 
not belief in a permanent self but selfishness which b the 
enemy of true life. 

r Annkfllyasya sainkaJpah pritikfilj'flSya varjaaam: 

goptft^'**vara^am t&thSL; 

Abnu-Dik^epa-lcIrpii^yt wlvidbi 
^ See com^ on BG. Jcviii. 66, 
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